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Po ROCO GY. 


Theology as a science is not necessary for an indi- 
vidual to be a Christian. It is, however, necessary for 
the Church. In proportion as the Church respects or 
understands theology, does she advance or retrograde. 
Theology is the science which treats of God, His char- 
acter and attributes, of our relation to Him, and of His 
dispensation of mercy to the human race. It exhibits 
facts in a systematic form. This science is the most 
important, because it is the ground of all other sci- 
ences. We cannot know God fully, because our intel- 
lects are qualified by our constitution. We can only 
know Him as far as He has revealed Himself. 

There is a difference between theology and religion. 
Religion has both an objective existence and a sub- 
jective development. In its widest and most objective 
sense it comprehends the relation of the human soul to 
God. This relation is three-fold: Man’s union with 
God; man’s separation from God; and man’s re-uniop 
with God through the person of Christ. 

Theology has been divided into natural and super- 
natural. The former includes all that we can learn 
concerning God and His character by unassisted rea- 
son; and by the latter is meant our knowledge of God 
through the Divine Revelation. If rightly viewed, 
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there is no room for this distinction. The one is as 
much a revelation as the other. The two flow together, 
and are not properly opposed to each other, because 
the supernatural takes up the natural; yet at the same 
time it does not merely become a supplement to the 
natural. ; 

Formerly the natural was excluded from the Church, 
and the supernatural held as to be believed on its own 
ground. This one-sided view led some into scepticism 
and others into rationalism. To unite the supernatural 
and the rational is a difficult task. This was the ob- 
ject of Kant’s philosophy, and is the object of modern 
orthodoxy generally. Hence rationalism may be said 
to be of use to the Church. Supernaturalism may be 
said: to be the contents and rationalism the form. 

There is room for error in both systems. Modern 
science must seek something higher than rationalism 
or supernaturalism. Some theologians contended that 
all truth of a revealed religion, in becoming natural, 
-ceases to be supernatural. Both separately lead finally 
to rationalism. Both must be united, as in inspiration 
both the Spirit of God and the mind of the writer must 
be united; for nature is taken up by the spiritual, and 
the supernatural is of such a character as to supply the 
wants of man. It is not possible to say how far the 
mind can go without revelation, because revelation has 
always been in the world. There is no opposition be- 
tween revelation and reason; but reason cannot origi- 
nate truth. 

Theology is divided into three parts: didactic or 
dogmatic theology, which treats of the doctrines of re- 
ligion, exhibits them in their proper relations, and un- 
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folds them in an organic way; polemic theology, which 
has to do with the controversies that arise in regard to 
these doctrines, and with their vindication; and prac- 
tical theology, which enforces the duties flowing from 
these doctrines. 

Theology as a science has its ground in the consti- 
tution of human nature. It is necessary to keep in 
view the ground and condition. The ground is that 
which contains its existence in possibility; and the 
condition is that which is necessary to the development 
of its existence. Man by his constitution is a religious 
being; and in the unfolding of his nature, this original 
tendency will embody itself in some form according to 
the character of surrounding conditions. To this fact 
are attributed the many religious systems. Revelation 
is necessary as the condition of a free and healthful 
development of man’s religious nature. 

Some have objected to forming theology into a sci- 
ence, as it were making human reason the arbiter and 
judge of divine truth. Human reason must he the re- 
ceptacle of revelation, and is the measure of it. Hu- 
man reason, if at all right, is found to agree with the 
divine mind, from which it has its emanation. Hence 
revelation may be said to flow from God on the one 
hand, and from the soul, if properly cultivated, on the 
other. It is true that no system of theology has yet 
been constructed to answer the idea of science, but this 
is no fair argument against its possibility. In fact our 
minds are so formed as to compel us to the formation 
of such a system. A system may be wholly Biblical 
or historical, or it may be both. 
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Objections have been urged against polemic theol- 
ogy. They have no force and exhibit a false notion of 
truth. Truth is in its nature both positive and nega- 
tive, and in its own nature requires conflict. To pre- 
vent controversy tends to keep the Church in her in- 
fancy and prevents her full evolution. Hence all plans 
for the union of the Church are of no value. Polemic 
theology is justifiable, not on account of its intrinsic 
merit separately considered; but it is for the most part 
only by conflict with error that truth is fully developed 
and brought to the consciousness of the Church. Truth 
is ever advanced when it comes into conflict with error. 


Sources of Theology. 


Reason.—By reason is meant the moral and the 
intellectual nature of man exercised without any su- 
pernatural assistance. There are different senses in 
which reason may be used. It, however, includes the 
idea of faith. There is a difference when we consider 
it used with or without revelation. Our nature is re- 
‘ligious, but this is not sufficient. Revelation is neces- 
sary as the condition of its development. If the whole 
nature were developed, there would be no sin. Reason 
as the subjective and revelation as the-objective do not 
form a contradiction. 

Revelation.—There are different kinds of revela- 
tions. First, nature. This would be sufficient for the 
salvation of man, if his moral constitution were in a 
proper state. Since it is not, a historical revelation 
becomes necessary. We cannot determine natural 
truth without this latter revelation. Paganism and all 
false forms of religion were prophetic, and looked for- 
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ward to a higher form, and in this sense educational. 
Judaism looked forward to that higher form, which is 
the Gospel. Second, revelation in its most limited 
sense. Revelation is the truth in an objective form, 
and requires reason that it may enter into man in a 
subjective way. He must embrace it in a rational 
way, not transcending altogether the sphere of reason, 
or else it could not restore us to freedom. Religion is 
not unnatural. Hence all disputes between super- 
naturalism and nature turn on a false view of the case. 
They will agree in the end. There are two aspects of 
reason. Understanding is one, which has to do with 
the finite; and reason in its proper sense the other, 
which has to do with the infinite and absolute. It 
does not depend upon the indications of the senses, but 
has the power of perceiving divine things in their own 
light. It includes faith. 

Tue Frrst Source or THEoLogy 1s Reason.—The 
soul is qualified in itself to receive religion. Religion 
brings not into man that which he was not originally 
designed to comprehend. It brings it not in as an ac- 
cident to fill out a defect. Religion is in fact the idea 
of humanity itself. The whole scheme of the Gospel 
is human, according to the original conception of hu- 
manity, apart from revelation. Itis a matter of dis- 
pute, whether man with the light of reason alone could 
ever attain to the knowledge of God and our relation 
to Him, which is necessary in order to our salvation. 
Whatever may have been the power of reason before 
the Fall, it has totally failed to discover the great truth 
of religion, which the abortive attempts of heathen 
philosophers prove. Their imperfect and obscure no- 
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tions of God may be traced back to revelation in the 
form of tradition. Not that the idea of God is im- 
planted from without, for it belongs to man’s nature 
by virtue of his constitution, and develops itself with 
the growth and culture of his spiritual nature, but that 
the condition of its development was tradition. This 
was not sufficient to give them any correct ideas of God 
and of His character. They had no proper idea of 
creation. It is a mistake to say that they believed in 
a separate, independent and eternal existence of mat- 
ter. Aristotle’s doctrine was that matter was a neces- 
sary, and Plato’s that it was a voluntary emanation of 
Deity. It was not by creation that God became self- 
conscious or objective to Himself, but in the second 
person of the Trinity, Logos, the Son, who stands re- 
lated to Him by eternal generation, and then from the 
Logos proceeds the world or the whole universe. So 
saith the Bible. 

Reason never obtained a correct view of the charac- 
ter and existence of God. The tendency to think of 
the Divine Existence is felt and recognized, and is the 
principle of natural religion, and in fact of all religion. 
This reference of man to some higher being in the 
natural is dark and imperfect as to form. It is never 
obtained by mere reasoning. The argument from ef- 
fect to cause is false. It is an ad infinitum process. 
The idea to stop at a certain point when we get to the 
idea of God is altogether arbitrary. The idea of a Di- 
vine Being is altogether in intuitive sense belonging to 
our constitution’as human. The solution of this idea 
is a process. First, darkest in nature, clearer in poly- 
theism, still clearer in Jewish monotheism, and clear- 
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est in the Gospel. God was manifest in the flesh. 
Revelation is necessary as a condition in developing 
the idea of a Supreme Being. The idea of man’s rela- 
tion to God or his connection with Him follows from 
the first. We feel ourselves as the finite, and seek a 
connection with the infinite. This feeling of depen- 
dence is natural. 

The idea of morality lies in the idea of humanity. 
Without correct views of the nature of morality and 
its object, with but a faint glimmering of immortality 
and a state of future rewards and punishments, the 
whole heathen world, headed in some cases by philoso- 
phy, fell into the deepest corruption and depravity. 
Their moral precepts derive their authority rather 
from human reason than from God; and consequently 
had little or no power over the conscience, since the 
motives with which they were enforced were not of 
sufficient efficacy to counteract the innate tendency to 
evil. 

There seems to be an approximation to the Trinity, 
the incarnation, etc., in nature. The supernatural 
must not be conceived as something foreign, and 
brought in, but only as the carrying out and comple- 
tion of humanity. The natural flows over into the su- 
pernatural. The idea that religion is not required in 
man’s constitution is false. The mind can never be 
satisfied unless the supernatural be found identical 
with the rational. Salvation is then the only proper 
consequence of the idea of humanity. When religion 
has fully triumphed, it will be fully natural. At pres- 
ent we have a false nature, and of course there is an 
opposition. 
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Religion belongs especially to man and must pene- 
trate all his relations. Hence there are no different 
departments, such as the state, family, etc. Naturally 
the soul has a tendency to all the truths of religion. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is not wholly foreign or 
brought in from without. This would be magical. 
The constitutional idea of God, in its full development, 
involves necessarily the idea of a trinity. Its tendency 
toward this was perceptible in paganism; hinted at in 
the speculations of philosophers; and fully brought to 
view in the Gospel. So also there is a struggling after 
redemption, obscure in the beginning, but becoming 
clearer. All the truth of religion may be said to be in 
the world in a state of evolution. 

The office of reason is to judge of the evidences of 
revelation, and to determine its contents according to 
rational, historical criticism. Man cannot determine 
the truth of the Bible by reason without examining its 
contents. We have miracles and other external evi- 
dences, but these are not sufficient. The external eyi- 
’ dences may be accompanied by the internal power of 
the Gospel. This implies the exercise of reason, exer- 
cised on its contents. There is but one absolute rea- 
son, which is found in God. The individual reason 
performs its proper office only as it rests in that abso- 
lute reason. When the particular reason stands in the 
elements of the absolute reason, it becomes the judge, 
not only of the contents, but also of the constitution of 
the revelation. But here we will be at the mercy of 
each particular. There is no help, for reason must al- 
ways be used in the acquisition of truth. 
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THE Szeconp Source oF THEOLOGY Is REVELATION. 
—Revelation is truth communicated by supernatural 
means, to which reason unaided could never attain. 
Revelation has the following different forms: nature, 
paganism, Judaism and Christianity. 

There are different views on the subject of what is the 
principle of all religion. Some place it in knowledge, 
some in affection, and somein action. Schleiermacher 
says feeling, but thisis not altogether satisfactory. There 
can be no feeling without an object, and hence we get a 
thought-some knowledge, however dark and confused. 
Knowledge as such does not constitute religion. 
Schleiermacher starts with the idea of dependence, but 
that idea must be immediately connected with thought, 
hence the development of faith, which soon connects 
with it love. That part of man’s nature, which is the 
ground of faith, may be called the ground of religion. 
We conclude that the nature of man directed in a par- 
ticular way, and having all its parts developed simul- 
taneously, constitutes the principle of religion. 

Revelation could not realize to man the idea of re- 
ligion, if subjective reason did not contain it in germ. 
Revelation must be commensurate with the subjective 
capacity. The particular reason, however, is not to be 
the means of revelation. All truth of Scriptures must 
be received rationally, not traditionally or blindly. 
The truth always finds the principle in man himself. 
Hence Revelation is not the principle of religion, but 
the condition. Man has the germ, but needs the con- 
ditions to develop it. It forms the substance—pabu- 
lwm—of the religious man, but the organic principle is 
always in reason; or else there would be no way of 
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distinguishing between false and true religion,—or 
rather Revelation. No miracle could bring a revela- 
tion into a man except blindly. The PISTIS (faith) 
is the germ of knowledge. Nothing can be the object 
of knowledge that comes to it only externally. Rea- 
son, then, in connection with Revelation, is the only 
legitimate source of religious knowledge. The Bible is 
not the principle or ground of theology, but God and 
human reason, because it is a science. We do not say 
a thing is true because it is in the Bible, but it is in 
the Bible because it is true. 

Ts a revelation possible? There are three serious dif-. 
ficulties with regard to this question. The first is 
whether Revelation is not an absurdity, superseding 
the claims of reason. Nothing can be inserted into the 
mind that is not there already in germ. This is the 
difficulty of supernaturalism, which makes the claims 
of religion blindly subservient to the authority of Reve- 
lation. God is contemplated as wholly external. This 
view requires us to receive Revelation on the authority 
‘of God simply, without any reference to the constitu- 
tion of the mind. This is a wrong view. When we 
speak of Revelation, we do not mean that it is alto- 
gether external to the subjectivity of the mind, but we 
hold that Revelation would not take place without. re- 
lations. 

In the second place, does not the idea of Revelation 
involve a reflection on God, who created man with the 
faculties adequate for all necessary truth? It can safely 
be admitted that reason in the original, pure state may 
have been sufficient to make man acquainted with his 
relation and duty; but by his fall, reason not only be- 
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came corrupted and liable to err, but the circumstances 
and relation into which he has been brought are to- 
tally different. In man’s present circumstances natu- 
ral religion cannot answer his wants. Its insufficiency 
has been demonstrated by a long and terrible experi- 
ence. After the fall, if God intended any mercy toward 
man, how could it be developed so as to be made avail- 
able to man but by Revelation? 

The third difficulty is how Revelation can be au- 
thenticated to those to whom it is given. How can the 
inspired person know that he is not acting under the 
influence of some fancy or imagination? We do not 
know, because we have not been informed. Truth is 
direct, self-authenticating, and there is no difficulty in 
this respect with God. Many in sleep fancy themselves 
awake, but those awake never trouble themselves about 
such doubts, whether they are awake or not. The con- 
sciousness of being fully awake is full evidence to the 
waking state. God, who communicates, can authenti- 
eate. The internal truth bears great force and can be 
accompanied with external evidences, as miracles and 
prophecies. Faith is the medium through which we 
apprehend truth, and signs can be confirmations of it. 
A wiracle is a work transcending the power of nature-— 
something that rises above nature. Miracles must be 
sustained by proper moral powers. A person working 
miracles must have his heart right in the sight of God 
to make them credible. 

A Revelation is desirable to interpret natural the- 
ology, and to bring forward the higher truth necessary 
for the well-being of man, the scheme of redemption. 
We might expect @ priori, that such a Revelation should 
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be made, because something to satisfy the moral wants 
of the soul is necessary, that its precepts should be de- 
livered in an authenticated manner, and that it should 
be connected with difficulties, revealing the mysteries 
of another world. If it were without these difficulties, 
it would not be accredited by many. 


Evidences of Christianity. 


Different claims at different times have been made 
for a divine revelation like the Sybilline Books or the 
Koran. Such are at once disproved by an examina- 
tion of their contents. They are often contradictory, 
and the precepts cannot be arranged into a system as 
those of the Bible. The Christian Revelation is contained 
in the books of the Old and New Testaments, which 
books we believe to be genuine. By genuine we mean 
that it is the composition of the person by whom and 
the age in which it claims to have been written. 

The evidence of genuineness is of two kinds, the 


* external and the internal. The external rests upon 


testimony. The united, traditional testimony is of 
most account. The Old Testament rests upon the tra- 
dition of the whole Jewish and Christian Church. We 
know that these writings were extant and acknowledged 
in Christ’s time, because they were referred to fre- 
quently by Him and His disciples. Josephus also men- 
tioned them. There is no book where the traditional 
testimony is so great and complete as in the case of the 
Bible. 

The internal evidence is that which may be drawn 
from the facts of the general correspondence of the 
work, with the theory or hypothesis of its origin. This 
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evidence is both positive and negative. The negative 
evidence is the absence of all that contradicts the the- 
ery of its origin. In the case of forgery, and especially 
in the case of history, it is impossible to avoid contra- 
diction. The writer besides falling into anachronism 
and error could not observe that accuracy of allusion 
to passing events, names and custom which a genuine 
book always manifests. The positive evidence is that 
which is drawn from the correspondence of the book 
in all its parts, with the hypothesis of its origin. In 
case of the Mosaic writings this is satisfactory. Luke’s 
Gospel could not have been forged. Much less could a 
series of books, extending over a length of time, be 
consistently forged. 

We may apply the same general remarks to the 
New Testament writings. The evidence of an external 
character is to be found in the traditionary writings of 
the Church, and of those who were contemporaneous 
with the Apostles, or lived immediately afterwards. 
These writings were frequently mentioned by the Fa- 
thers, as if they were known and believed to be the pro- 
ductions of the individuals whose name they bear. 
Besides, we have the evidence of infidels and heretics 
that they were received as the writings of the disciple 
of Jesus Christ. It rests in the general stream of tra- 
dition from the first century down to the present time. 
The evidence is not, in fact, the testimony of these 
particular writers, but the testimony and traditional 
belief of the Church from which we receive the canon. 

The internal evidence under its positive form of the 
genuineness of the New Testament writings is found, 
first, in the language in which most of the books were 
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written. In the second place there is an entire absence 
of anything like art or any attempt to impose a ficti- 
tious narrative upon the world. The impression left 
upon the mind of the unbiased reader is simply that of 
men telling a series of events seen and of moral. pre- 
cepts heard. A forgery always carries with it its marks 
of falsehood. Thirdly, the frequent and very accurate 
allusions to persons, places and facts of the age, or, in 
other words, their circumstantiality, is strong evidence. 
We find no conflict with profane history. Here. also 
circumstances of a transient nature intertwine them- 
selves with their writings, which could not be known 
to mere forgery, but which contain much in themselves 
to authenticate the genuineness of the Scriptures. 

Taking the books in relation to one another, if 
they had been forged, they would undoubtedly be 
characterized by an exact and studied argument to tell 
one and the same thing in regard to facts. We find 
no such evidence of forgery in the books of the New 
’ Testament. As no two particular books look upon the 
same thing in the same light and from the same stand- 
point, so also will there be a marked difference in their 
accounts. Hach writer tells what he witnessed, as it 
appeared to him. The fact that their differences some- 
time amount to contradiction, proves that there was 
no preconceived endeavor to unite in their testimony. 
The correspondence of the differences of these writings 
to.one another, manifestly unintentional, is a strong 
argument. 

An argument may be drawn from the relations of 
the books to their supposed authors. There is in these 
books not anything contradictory to the character of 
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the writers, as we discover them in their productions, 
but an entire correspondence between the idea we 
would form of them and their composition. If they 
were forged, we could not help discovering the real 
character of their authors. A book is always in some 
degree a transcript of the inward life and real spirit of 
the author. These books bear the impress of their age. 
It might be difficult to locate a book in another age or 
country than that to which it belongs. If done, it: 
would soon be discovered. 

Having settled the authenticity of the Scriptures, 
we are carried, as it were, back to the time in which 
they were written, and are placed on a level with the 
original witness to judge of their credibility. This 
shows us the importance of first settling the question 
of authenticity. The Scriptures must be true, if they 
are genuine; because they were published in the age 
in which the events related should have occurred, and 
because they were undoubtedly received as true by 
those who lived then. They also contain prophecies; 
but unless we can ascertain that they were written be- 
fore the events which they predict, we cannot receive 
them as such. Authenticity does not fully flow from 
the credibility of the Scriptures, but places us in con- 
tact with the proof. We must have a communication 
between the evidence and genuineness, and the truth 
of the contents. The authenticity must be first estab- 
lished, in order that we may have certain evidence of 
the truth. 

ExtTEeRNAL Evipence.—The evidence of this credibil- 
ity of the sacred Scriptures is again external and in- 
ternal: The external evidence does not grow out of 
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the system itself, but connects with it and authenti- 
cates it from without. The internal evidence is com- 
prehended in the system itself. The external evidence 
again divides itself into miracles, prophecies, and the 
success of the Gospel. All these partake of the miracu- 
lous. The external evidence is in its own nature in- 
sufficient to authenticate a system. If a man does 
even perform a miracle, we are not bound to believe 
all he says. The same may be said of prophecy. The 
external must correspond to the internal evidence. 
Nor is the internal alone altogether sufficient. They 
must always go together; they must confirm each 
other. The one completes the other, but they are not 
two different kinds of evidence in the case of religion; 
only two different aspects of the same evidence. The 
internal evidence embodies in itself the external, and 
the external is animated by the internal. Thus the 
miracles of Christ are natural, flowing from His natu- 
ral life. 

Miracles.—It is much more difficult to define what 
a miracle is than is generally supposed. The sim- 
ple fact that a feat or work transcend nature does 
not entitle it to the claim of being a miracle. The 
conception that a miracle is a violation or a suspension 
of the laws of nature is unsatisfactory. A miracle oc- 
curring in accordance with the course of nature may be 
said to be included in it. It is the introduction of a 
new life which transcends our knowledge of nature, 
but which is in perfect accordance with it. Miracles 
are ruled by the same Great Power which formed the 
principle of nature, and, therefore, not opposed to it. 
Thus as the life of the spirit is implanted into us, not 
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in opposition to reason or former life, but in accord- 
ance with it. There is a great difficulty here to those 
who have no proper idea of the organic life of the 
world. 

The miracle introduces no new principle, but only 
reveals something that was included from the begin- 
ning, but not in violation to the laws of nature, but in 
obedience to them. It is not sufficient to define a mir- 
acle as a work which transcends nature; for we do not 
really know what does transcend nature. Nature is 
the order of things according to the Divine Will. 
These things which seem to us transcendental and su- 
pernatural are according to the Divine Will, and are, 
therefore, natural. It is not necessary to suppose that, 
for instance, in the miracle of feeding the five thou- 
sand with five loaves there was a creating of bread out 
of nothing, but a precipitation of natural causes, which 
in the natural course of nature operate slowly. 

How can a miracle be authenticated? We have 
seen that the character of a miracle does not turn on 
its being supernatural. It we say it transcends nature, 
the question is, What transcends nature? That which 
seems strange and supernatural to a child may be 
clear and plain to an adult. The rationalistic view of 
the Gospel miracles is that they are all natural works, 
transcending the knowledge of those among whom they 
were performed, and that many may have been per- 
formed by means of animal magnetism. Under this 
view Christ fell into a swoon, and His resurrection was 
only a reviving from that state. Hence it is wrong to 
consider miracles of themselves in the common accep- 
tation of the word as authenticating the mission of an 
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individual who pretends to be giving forth a revela- 
tion. The inward constitution of a miracle must be 
taken into account. As the soul and body are essen- 
tial to constitute the man, so the internal and exter- 
nal, the form and the contents, are necessary to consti- 
tute a miracle in the proper sense. 

The moral constitution of the miracle consists of 

three elements, all of which are essential for a true 
miracle. These three elements are the personality of 
the agent, the nature of the miracles, and their end or 
purpose. The agent of a miracle must be a good man, 
and must lay claim to a divine commission. The 
character of the agent must correspond to the truth to 
be authenticated. 
_ Secondly, the nature of the miracles must be mor- 
ally worthy of the idea. The matter must not be 
trifling or inconsistent with the truth. In the spuri- 
ous Gospels all the miracles are in this view ridiculous 
and unworthy of the name. We feel that they violate 
the character of Christ. The God-Man did not per- 
form any miracles before He had reached His matu- 
rity. The human and divine natures grew together. 

In the third place, miracles must be wrought for a 
worthy end. The end, as far as we can see, must be 
one consistent with and worthy of God. It is not 
necessary that we should see the whole object of it; 
but it must be consistent with our reason. The direc- 
tion of God in Deut. 18: 1-3 refers to this element. 
So that in addition to a certain form it must contain 
proper contents; and form and contents authenticate 
themselves as soul and body. When we have wonder- 
work, including truth, we have a miracle. Satan can 
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not work a miracle in the proper sense of the term. 
He may perform a wonder-work. A miracle in its 
true sense must have a moral character. We have a 
moral principle or consciousness within us, and through 
this every miracle must commend itself and be received. 

Magic undertakes to violate the natural and super- 
natural worlds, and bring them under the control of 
the will without any reference to the will of God. In 
magic there is no connection between the magician and 
the result. Satan comes in, who loses his self-con- 
sciousness, at least his self-possession, and claims the 
work as his. In working miracles there is a conscious 
activity of the will as taken up or standing consciously 
in the will of God. <A miracle is something natural; 
in this it differs from magic. There is also a deference 
paid to reason; this magic disregards. In miracles we 
have the introduction of a higher order of life, but in 
a natural way; in magic there is no pretence to this, 
hence an imposture. 

The difference is important. The works of the 
Egyptian magicians were tricks of legerdemain, or at 
least were wonder-works, destitute of truth and moral 
character. The miracle of Lazarus was a raising from 
the dead, which could not otherwise have taken place. 
Death in general comes properly in the way of swoons. 
Every day, of course, lessens the possibility of a resur- 
rection. The resurrection of Lazarus was involved in 
the general course of nature, probably brought about 
by old vital activity of his system. The resurrection 
was not the resurrection into a new life. It stands 
connected with the resurrection of Christ in the same 
way that the healing of a limb does, when broken, to 
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the body. It was not analagous to the resurrection. 
In the same way the genuine workings of the spirit 
may be confounded sometimes with spurious fantastic 
experience. All the miracles of the Gospel are natu- 
ral. So the incarnation of Christ is natural, but that 
of Vishnu fantastic. The miracles in the end must be 
in keeping with a higher economy, just as the new 
birth in Christ is. 

The incarnation of Christ may be called the only 
miracle in the Scriptures, because all are included in 
it. A new order of life was introduced, but in a natu- 
ral way. As soon as you are willing to admit the all- 
absorbing fact of the incarnation, you are ready to 
admit that all the other miracles are real. The New 
Testament may be said to be authenticated in this way, 
i. e., because that Jesus Christ, in His whole charac- 
ter, appears so perfectly natural and in keeping 
throughout with Himself. Miracles then properly be- 
long to the Christian dispensation; and although there 
- are not any performed now, still we cannot say that 
the days of miracles are over. They may again return. 

Miracles are wrought by God alone. A mere won- 
der-work may be wrought by evil persons or by satanic 
agency. What transcends our knowledge of nature in 
one age may not do so in another. A wonder-work 
may be performed, which appears to be a miracle to 
the ignorant and uninformed. Satan is permitted by 
God to work miracles in a certain sense of the term. 
Thus can we only explain the heathen world both in 
regard to prophecies and miracles, as for instance the 
pythoness at Delphi. The agents themselves were car- 
ried away by a power higher than themselves. In the 
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Romish Church these wonder-works are mere impos- 
tures and tricks. Some, perhaps, are wrought by sa- 
tanic influence. There have been some miracles in 
the Church, at least so reported, that are very difficult 
to be accounted for, as for example the miracle of An- 
selm, archbishop of Canterbury. There is every rea- 
son to believe that Satan is more active in the heathen 
than in the Christian world. The power of animal 
magnetism, which seems now to be established, may 
have been used for that purpose. The individual in 
this theory loses his individual consciousness of the 
world, and is hence unable to foresee natural events. 

The worth of a miracle is that it authenticates the 
mission of him who performs it. It is a guarantee 
that God is present with him. We may have the truth 
and not know that we are in connection with a prophet. 
So Mohammed had some truth, but he was no prophet. . 
It is hence not simply an external evidence, for the 
mere outward can prove nothing in any case. We be- 
come acquainted with a miracle not so much by our 
knowledge of nature as by the character of the person 
who performs the miracle. Yet we must not under- 
value the miracle. Christ says, John 14: 11, ‘‘Be- 
lieve me that I am in the Father, and the Father in 
me: or else believe me for the very works’ sake.’’ 
Here of course the miracle is taken with the truth. 
The whole department of the external evidence is not 
sufficient to establish the truth of Revelation. The 
verification of a prophecy does not bind us to believe 
the man a prophet; nor does a miracle carry in itself 
externally sufficient force to render itself credible. We 
must always have the external with the internal. 
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Miracles are not external to the whole course of 
nature, nor do they violate the established laws; but 
they are comprehended in the original law of nature. 
They belong to the process of this world. The whole 
order of things is there. A new order of things is then 
introduced, but in a natural way; and all miracles are 
consonant with God’s character. In the very nature 
of the case every such salvation, which the Gospel 
makes known, must be accompanied by miracles. They 
have irresistible weight, and when taken in connection 
with internal evidence and constitution can not fail to 
carry conviction. 

Prophecy.—Prophecy is of the same general char- 
acter as a miracle. It is the prediction of events 
yet future, which could not possibly have come to 
knowledge save by supernatural means. Prophecy is 
a miracle of knowledge, as the former was of power. 
There is a difference between human prediction and 
prophecy, but this distinction does not lie in a mere 
- mechanical line. The same relation holds between 
prophecy and prediction as between miracles and 
wonder-work. A prophecy to have a proper constitu- 
tion must have a moral character, in which the proph- 
ecies of the pagan world are wonderfully deficient. 
The moral constitution of a prophecy consists in three 
things, viz: the character of the person prophesying; 
the nature of the prophecy; and the ends or designs 
of the prophecy. These three must be worthy of God 
and commend themselves to our moral consciousness. 

Prophecy must always be authenticated by its form 
and contents, in the same way as a miracle. If a man 
came claiming to be the recipient of a divine mission, 
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if it be of a proper moral character and if he give the 
prophecy for a proper end, he is worthy of credit; but 
the mere external character of prophecy is not suffi- 
cient to establish religion. We are bound to receive a 
man as a prophet when both his internal and external 
characters agree and harmonize. There may be, how- 
ever, a real prophecy when these two conditions are 
not present. So Balaam was a true prophet, although 
he was a bad man. 

There is a wonderful contrast between the prophe- 
cies of the Scriptures and those of the heathen. The 
true prophecies are more explicit and have a certain 
end in view; those of the heathen are vague, indefi- 
nite, covering a large period of time, and always double 
in their meaning. Besides, the true are delivered in 
a clean, self-possessed form; the consciousness of the 
prophets remains elevated and the prophet is free. 
The faise prophets, on the other hand, are bound and 
must be wrought upon by rhapsodies and incantations. 
It has often been asked whether a prophecy can be the 
result of demoniacal influence. In the common sense 
of this term this has already happened, but not in the 
true sense. Satan by his superior knowledge may pre- 
dict, but not prophesy. Satan may give men knowl- 
edge of things which they could not attain of them- 
selves. The end not being good or moral, no one 
would be justified in believing him or yielding himself 
to sinful interests on that ground. 

Prophecy is a stronger evidence than miracles. It 
extends over greater space, includes more time, and is 
ever present to men. In short, it is progressive in its 
accomplishments. Prophecy is not mechanical any 
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more than a miracle. The person working a miracle 
had in him, no doubt, at the time the feeling of power 
necessary to work it. Though the prophet did see 
clearly and feel that which he foretold, yet he did not 
predict blindly. The prophet is not simply a passive 
instrument through which the prophecy runs as water 
through a tube. He isa free agent, and his prophe- 
cies come forward and present themselves in his free 
consciousness. He is conscious of God speaking 
through him, and he feels that he has the power of 
foreknowledge. In this way prophecy becomes natural. 

In the prophet the supernatural is united with the 
natural. Heis taken up in the spirit, and has the 
range of his vision enlarged. He is made to see more 
clearly by his exaltation the future, yet not without 
connecting it with the past. He is made to under- 
stand the past better and trace its influence through 
the future. Herein is prophecy natural. It includes 
deep knowledge of the past as connected with the fu- 
ture, and a thorough knowledge of affairs, of cause and 
effect, etc. The future is included or rather evolved 
out of the past, a development. Thus prophesying is 
not mechanical, but has reference to the past, present 
and future. All the truths of the Old Testament are 
continually evolving themselves. The idea of Christ 
became gradually clearer. All the prophecies revolve 
around Christ as their centre. Hence the past is a 
continual prophecy of the future, and is involved in 
the whole history of religion. Hence prophecy has an 
important character. It is generic in its very nature. 
It has a gradual development. The prophecies of Mo- 
ses contained the germ, if we may so speak, of that 
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which was more fully disclosed by each of the succeed- 
ing prophets. 

The prophecies from the earliest period involve the 
idea of a Messiah and of an atonement. At first it is 
indistinct and obscure, but gradually becomes clearer, 
till Christ Himself appears. So the prophecies of the 
New Testament spring out of those going before, but 
under a more perfect form. Christ’s sayings of His 
death and the destruction of Jerusalem are instances. 
Some of the prophecies are very particular and strik- 
ing. The circumstances of the life of the Messiah are 
represented true to life. His family, place of birth, 
manner of life, etc., are all correctly foretold. 

Success of the Gospel.—The mere success never 
proves the system divine. The argument for the suc- 
cess of the Gospel depends upon the same principles as 
that of miracles and prophecy. The mere external 
fact proves nothing. The truth must be taken in con- 
nection with it. The success of the Gospel is natural, 
and it can only be accounted for on the ground of its 
adaptation to supply the deep inward wants of human- 
ity. Its success must not be viewed as the result of 
miraculous interposition, but the argument lies in a 
deep inward relation. Without any external disposi- 
tion to receive the Gospel (in fact, external things run 
directly counter to it), despite of these, the supernatu- 
ral truth laid hold of man’s nature to the very core. 
Soon, however, some laid hold of the external; and 
hence arose the different sects, whose splendid and 
magnificent systems, it is a wonder, did not overthrow 
the truth. 
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Christianity was not given as a scientific system at 
first; it only existed as a fact, a form of life; yet it 
proved itself able to war with all those errors and to 
throw them off from its life long before it became con- 
scious of what its life was. Hence these sects may be 
said to have been useful in developing the Christian 
system. The consciousness of Christianity sustained 
itself and finally took possession of the state, of sci- 
ence, and of art. This was a new creation, and con- 
stitutes the force of the argument. The Christian sys- 
tem was not always in the form of science, but the ten- 
dency of religion is to take a more scientific form every 
day. Hence we should not always absolutely appeal 
to the fathers on all subjects, because they sometimes 
utter contradictory statements. 

The Christian religion had at first no form. They 
are in error who represent it as perfectly developed 
from the beginning. It was undoubtedly perfect, but 
the reception and appropriation of it in the conscious- 
“ ness of the Church is progressive. At first it was 
merely a fact, in the form of life, thrown into the chaos 
of the moral world. As life it strove continually to 
find a proper form; and threw it off again when it 
found it insufficient. In thus seeking for a form, it 
was oftentimes clothed in error. Thus all those errors 
found in the early Church were the result of the Chris- 
tian life struggling to findaform. It struggled through 
all difficulties until it took possession of learning, phi- 
losophy and government. This is the true argument 
of its divine character. 

Not only is this true of the whole system of Chris- 
tianity, but also of every doctrine that it contains, like 
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the trinity, atonement and original sin. No doctrine 
in the primitive Church was held in a scientific form. 
They all went through a process of development. The 
doctrine of the incarnation was held with one and then 
with another error, and yet finally it was developed 
and established as held at present, that two natures 
exist in one person. Yet this is not probably its last 
and full development, for it is not as yet exhausted. 
We do not hold a single doctrine in the same form 
held by the Church in the second century. This does 
not destroy the identity nor the ideality of the Church, 
because she still has the same life. The doctrines have 
only been evolved by a process. 

In the hypostatical union the Church taught that 
there was something altogether divine and something 
also absolutely human in Christ; and thus rejected the 
errors on both sides. It is a law in nature that all 
things shall struggle toward science. Most men on 
first thought suppose that the Logos was the soul 
and man the body. This doctrine was held by the 
general consciousness of the Church. Athanasius was 
the organ of this doctrine. Sometimes the organs 
were bad men, yet the fact is that the truths which are 
now received by the best men are the same as were in 
the Church. This cannot be accounted for on any 
other ground except that God was in the Church. 

We must not undervalue Catholic tradition. It has 
been abused, but it is notwithstanding indispensable 
to the life of all doctrines. Truth is progressive; it is 
therefore needed for the Church. The Bible without 
the Church would be a mere dead letter. It is diffi- 
cult to say what is and what is not tradition. It does 
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not lie either in the Pope or council to decide, but we 
are thrown on our own moral consciousness. ‘“‘If 
thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of 
light.’? If not, there is no light. If a man breaks off 
from all historical connection with the Church, he be- 
comes a mere dead link. Every branch of the Church 
has its own tradition, and he who lives in the Church 
cannot get beyond its influence. Our life must root 
itself in the general life of that branch to which we 
belong. It isa deplorable mistake for an individual 
to live outside of the life of the Church. This is one 
of the principles of sectarianism. 

The success of the Gospel is the illustration of these 
two texts: ‘“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,’’ and, ‘‘Upon this rock I will build 
my church: and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.’’ Yet its success is not wholly supernatu- 
ral. It rather derives its greatest force from the fact 
that the deepest wants of the human heart were met 
and satisfied by the Christian religion. It alone could 
supply the wants that man had; and the laying hold 
of their inward consciousness, in spite of all superficial 
obstacles arising from their corrupt natures, it found 
its way to their. hearts, though their prejudices, pas- 
sions, feelings and speculations opposed it. Many 
were attached to Christianity in an external way, thus 
causing to some extent the numerous heresies, which 
afflicted the primitive Church. 

The fact that the Church has unfolded and pre- 
served herself down to the present time is a much 
stronger argument in her favor than the mere success 
of the Gospel. She has developed herself organically, 
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and her form is the result of some spirit. We see that 
spirit manifesting itself everywhere, even among cor- 
ruptions. Its life existed first formless, merely as an 
activity, struggling, assuming one form and then an- 
other, halting with error and then rejecting it; yet 
continually developing itself, though always consistent 
with itself. It first existed in men simply in the form 
of mere faith; thus developing itself organically, cre- 
ating for itself a proper form. Attempts were often 
made to introduce error, which it, however, in the end 
rejected. It is truly something astonishing that, in 
the midst of these circumstances, it should ever steer 
the true course. This constitutes the true idea of tra- 
dition. It is the history of the life of the Church in 
the process of development, and as such is entitled to 
respect. 

The life of the Church is truth. In this the infalli- 
bility of the Church consists, not in any particular 
time, but in the Church as a whole. It results from 
its life, which is truth. It may and often does go 
wrong, yet it corrects itself again. The common idea 
of our uncertainty of what truth is, is both unscriptu- 
ral and unphilosophical. Each particular doctrine 
must correspond with the idea of God’s character. | 
Then, again, one doctrine must not contradict another, 
but all must form one great complete, organic whole. 

Revelation must make truth known not previously 
known. The occasion and manner in which it is made 
known must be consistent with its design and nature. 
Man cannot do this. This internal evidence consists 
in the series of events, which includes not only many 
particulars in heathenism, but also in Judaism and the 
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incarnation itself. The great truth of the Gospel is 
adumbrated in heathenism, more especially in Juda- 
ism, but finally brought to light in Christianity. Just 
as the natural creation looks and struggles towards 
man, in whom all that is below him is taken up, com- 
prehended and expressed, so in Christ, who is the 
Head of the spiritual creation, as man is of the natu- 
ral, all the truths, which are struggling and travailing 
for birth in heathenism and Judaism, are compre- 
hended and taken up and fully expressed in His per- 
son. Christianity is in fact the universal, the absolute 
religion; and all other truths in other religions are 
struggling toward this ideal. Man is the key that un- 
locks all natural creation; he is the prophet, priest 
and king; so is Christ of all, for He contains them all, 
and yet is not contained by them. 

The point of the argument drawn from the success 
of the Gospel is its power of sustaining itself amid the 
multitude of surrounding obstacles, and preserving 
substantially the same form and being. This proves 
that it has a vital organic nature, that it is itself a liv- 
ing principle. The Apostles’ Creed was received at 
first upon the ground of mere faith; it then exhibited 
itself from age to age, clearer and clearer, until this 
germ of faith expressed itself in its present form. That 
the Church should have been true to herself, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the sects,—that she should pre- 
serve herself from Nestorianism on the one hand and 
EKutychianism on the other, is indeed exceedingly won- 
derful. Had she yielded the doctrine of the hypostati- 
cal union to either, she would have been lost. Some- 
times for a moment she seems to give way, but soon 
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she rights herself again. This gives the true view of 
ecclesiastical tradition; hence we must not undervalue 
or despise Church tradition. 

The life of the Church is the truth contained in the 
Bible. In this sense we can say that the Church is in- 
fallible. It can never expire, else we must predict 
that the truth of the Bible must die. Although the 
Church is not infallible in the common sense of the 
term, she is nevertheless indefectible. The Bible has 
truth only as embraced in the Church. The Church is 
the body of Christ; hence the truth as it is in Him 
must also be contained in the Church. She may seme- 
times be wrong, as the body is sometimes diseased, but 
the living principle must right itself again, if death 
does not intervene. The latter is impossible as far as 
the truth is concerned. 

INTERNAL EvipENce.—The general expression of the 
internal evidence is ‘‘the agreement of its character 
with the theory of its origin.’’ Christianity claims to 
be a divine revelation. A revelation is a supernatural 
system descending into the midst of the established or- 
der of things. It is a life-communication from God to 
rational creatures. As such it must uphold a new sys- 
tem, and this must be adapted to the actual condition 
of things. It must correspond with nature and human 
reason, and at the same time be worthy of God. Be- 
sides the historical there are two kinds of internal evi- 
dence, one of which is more internal than the other, 
viz., the speculation and scientific internal evidence, 
and the direct apprehension of fruth by faith. 

It is only by the latter that we can make a proper 
account of the other forms of evidence. A revelation 
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must fall in with the whole form of the economy of the 
world as apprehended and understood. Such a reve- 
lation must unfold something that transcends the pre- 
vious forms of life, and be such as from its contents 
and pretensions will be justified.. If a revelation is to 
be received, it must comport, first, with the religious 
nature of man. It must give true laws for human rea- 
son, and also for human will. The ethics of the Ko- 
ran and of the Shaster for instances soon falsify them- 
selves. Secondly, it must comport with the social con- 
dition of man and the historical development of the 
race. Humanity is a continual flux, and is constantly 
evolving itself. Christianity must have the same char- 
acter. Thirdly, it must be worthy of the character of 
God. Lastly, it must find a response in the depth of 
the human heart—find there a point for attachment. 
Paganism and Mohammedanism, as well as all false 
religions in general, cannot stand the test of reason and 
science. Christianity will stand all tests to prove it a 


* religion of God. When we compare the different state- 


ments of the Bible with various sciences, we find a 
wonderful agreement. At first revelation and science 
were supposed to be contradictions, but upon more full 
investigation, revelation was found to be correct. In- 
fidels were ready to make use of all these seeming con- 
tradictory statements; but just in proportion as sci- 
ence advances will seeming contradictions vanish. The 
same Being, who is the Creator, is the Author also of 
revelation, and He cannot contradict Himself. 

In showing that religion does not conflict with na- 
ture, we have only entered into the outward court of 
internal evidence. The adaptation of this system to 
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the moral constitution of man, its ability to explain it, 
its relation to the reason and will, are much deeper 
arguments. It has solved all the problems in regard 
to man, and in view of this we say that it is a self- 
authenticating force. The symmetry of the system 
with itself and its organic nature, as it comes to view 
through the different organs, is very important. Then 
the fact that the deepest views of philosophy gave fore- 
shadowing of Christianity is an argument in its favor. 
The doctrine of the Trinity may be found fore-shad- 
owed in Plato. The ideas of the incarnation in the 
heathen world go to confirm Christianity. All this 
shows that the system reaches the inmost recess of the 
human soul. Christianity being a universal religion, 
is destined in the end to take up all others into itself. 
Hence in it all religions find their true meaning. 
Everything in the universe looks up to man and is au- 
thenticated in him; so Christ is the embodiment of all 
the truth that exists loosely in the world. The whole 
world proceeds from God; so that Christianity, to be 
true to itself, must not only satisfy all the wants of 
humanity, but at the same time must correspond with 
the whole system of things as they are. In this re- 
spect Mohammedanism is entirely defective. 

To authenticate revelation by the internal relation 
of the books to themselves, there must be no contra- 
diction in the doctrines. The character of Christ, a 
picture which the human heart could never conceive, 
is an overwhelming argument. It transcends so im- 
measurably all experience, and yet falls in so readily 
with our moral nature. He appears as the visible em- 
bodiment of humanity, and yet sustains the whole of 
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this character without any effort. The supernatural 
in Him seems perfectly in character; the more we re- 
flect upon it, the more natural it appears. The reve- 
lation becomes authenticated from the person of Christ 
as the centre. All the miracles become perfectly natu- 
ral when viewed in connection with Him. He is the 
great and only miracle; all other miracles flow irre- 
sistibly from the conception of the person of Christ. 
His immaculate conception and His resurrection flow 
more from this doctrine than from the historical ac- 
count. We feel that His origin must have been super- 
natural, and that His end involved resurrection and 
ascension. So also the Old Testament is authenticated 
through Him. 

- Another form of evidence is drawn from the sub- 
jects of Judaism and Christianity, such men as Moses, 
David and Paul. We cannot account for the conduct 
of these men, if the things of which they speak did not 
occur. Paul especially, calm, collected amid all dan- 
gers, who had foresight enough to see that if it were 
but a forgery, like all others, it must in the end come 
to nought. Such a life is utterly impossible, unless 
we assume that the things did really occur to him as 
he predicted them, and that he was fighting the good 
fight of faith. The proofs, however, address them- 
selves to the understanding in a measure; but the 
whole argument is most powerful when it makes the 
appeal to our consciousness on the ground of moral 
wants. This is the unseen sanctuary of the argument 
to each one separately; nor is it an uncertain one, for 
each stands in the element of faith, and becomes ac- 
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quainted with truth under its everlasting form only 
through the medium of faith. 

INsPIRATION.—This does not authenticate the credi- 
bility of the Bible, but only its transmission. The 
reason why the settling of the question comes after the 
credibility and evidences of Christianity and does not 
begin the system of theology is because it is as much 
as admitted that Christianity is not derived from the 
Bible, but that the Bible is the product of Christianity. 
The Christian life founds itself in the person of Christ, 
back and before the Bible. Hence our system of the- 
ology commences with the fact that a revelation has 
taken place. 

Inspiration is the communication of truth to man 
by supernatural means. Many different views are held 
in regard to its nature. Some deny it altogether, oth- 
ers deny what is generally called plenary inspiration. 
There are two theories: the one, that inspiration is 
plenary; the other, that it is partial. The former 
holds that the whole Bible is inspired; the advocates 
of the latter hold that it is only partly inspired. The 
latter view would overthrow the nature of inspiration 
altogether. Plenary inspiration does not demand that 
the words were dictated. Words are the expression of 
thoughts, and thoughts are free to clothe themselves 
with their own words. The inspired writers are also 
free in thought, or rather the thought obtains the type 
of the individual character of the writer. The thought 
comes from the writer as the free flow of his inward 
life, subject to a higher power, which protects him 
from error. 
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The Jews make three kinds of inspiration: first, 
speaking with God face to face, as did Moses; second, 
prophecy; and third, inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 
This, however, does not make one of higher authority 
than another. Christian writers also note three kinds 
of inspiration, namely superintendence, elevation and 
suggestion. In superintendence the writer proceeds 
from himself, but under the care of God, so as to be 
guarded from error. Elevation lifts the subject above 
his ordinary sphere, and enables him to utter glorious 
and divine truths. Suggestion does not make a mere 
machine of man, but the thoughts come from without, 
are external. 

This division tends to involve the subject in confu- 
sion and difficulty rather than make it clearer. It af- 
fects to know the modes of inspiration, which is sheer 
presumption. Inspiration is not authenticated by the 
form that it takes, but by itself. These distinctions 
imply degrees of inspiration and make one part of 
’ Scripture lower or of less worth than the others. This 
cannot be. All inspiration must be plenary and equally 
so. The mere form may differ, but that does not ren- 
der the contents less true. Again, it makes inspiration 
too external; whereas it comes from within and takes 
the type of the writer’s thinking. It does not ignore 
previous knowledge, but makes use of all the natural 
faculties of man. Inspiration may be defined to be 
such an influence on the mind of man as to keep him 
absolutely free from error in the communication of 
facts and truths. It is given to man in different ways, 
but it always comes from the spirit of God. 
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Inspiration is progressive in its character as hu- 
manity itself. This is exhibited in Biblical history. 
In the earliest times it is in the lowest forms, but from 
age to age it progresses, assuming gradually a higher 
form. The dream is the lowest form of inspiration. 
It is the relation of subject and object, and is very 
loose. Joseph was inspired by dreams, which implies 
that his religious life was infantile in its character. 
Next man arrives at the full consciousness of the Holy 
Ghost; and in Christ inspiration finds its perfection. 
This, then, is the general law by which inspiration as- 
sumes higher forms as humanity advances. 

The individual inspired must always stand in the 
element of God’s spirit, no matter what may be the 
subject of inspiration, whether prophecy, revealing su- 
pernatural truths or writing history. This inspiration 
consists in being wholly encompassed by God’s spirit. 
We must not suppose that inspiration is a mere tran- 
sient state, coming and going, and extending only to 
writing and speaking. Such was the inspiration of the 
heathen. True inspiration is the settled habit of man’s 
life. The sacred writers stood in the element of inspi- 
ration according to the promise of Christ, that His 
spirit should be with them alway to guide them into 
all truth, i. e., inspiration should be habitual. It be- 
comes the natural form of intelligence. 

The question concerning verbal inspiration has 
arisen from a false view of language, supposing that it 
is given to man asa mere tool. Those who hold the 
opposite view are equally wrong. They place language 
in relation to thought in a too external a manner. 
They make all account of the thought. We cannot 
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think without words. The two, therefore, go together; 
and hence we say that language is as much inspired as 
is thought. The word is the form of the thought the 
moment it comes to exist. In this sense inspiration is 
verbal. We cannot distinguish between inspiration of 
thoughts and inspiration of words. Both go together. 
The words are not given mechanically to the man; 
man is not a passive instrument. As the words are 
not given mechanically to the prophet, nor are they 
entirely independent of the spirit of God, but are the 
proper and natural form of thought, so also the 
thoughts are not mechanically poured into them. He 
receives them, yet not passively nor mechanically. 
Revelation lays hold of the prophet’s thoughts, yet 
it does not overwhelm his reason, but acts through it. 
Herice revelation always takes the type of the person’s 
character. Isaiah and Jeremiah are different in dis- 
position, and so also are Paul and John, and Matthew 
and Peter. Each of these has a different character, 
and the revelation given by each is such as corresponds 
‘to his character. Here also is the difference between 
heathen and Christian inspiration. The consciousness 
of the heathen is entirely swallowed up, but not thus 
with the inspiration of Christianity. Although the in- 
dividual is made an instrument, yet his willing and 
his thinking are perfectly free, and the revelation must 
take a form of his thinking. Here we see how the su- 
pernatural becomes natural, or how the two become 
united in the subject of inspiration. It is necessary 
for the credibility of the Scriptures that this should be 
the case. At first view it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose the instrument merely passive, but that would 
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destroy the credibility of the Scriptures. The divine 
to be authenticated must take the form of the human 
in this respect, and yet the writer must be free. 

A revelation coming through a person is one-sided 
in some degree, particularly partaking of the peculiar 
life of the individual. Yet in each one it is the same 
and true. So each man embodies the idea of human- 
ity, but not perfectly. All taken together give the full 
idea. Hence Christ chose different apostles, the scrip- 
tural life of which differs. The revelation made known 
by each of these was not a perfect whole, although in 
each case true. Each case is tinctured with the color 
of the character through which it passed. But all 
these taken together form or exhibit the true idea of the 
Christian religion. The revelation of Christ was com- 
plete, because He embodies perfectly the idea of hu- 
manity. His revelation was modified by no particular 
characteristics. We see from this the necessity of His 
life being written by different apostles. The accounts 
of Matthew, Mark and Luke would be an impartial 
view, although each was divinely inspired. It is only 
when taken together that we have a full life of Christ. 

By this view the little incongruities of the Scrip- 
tures are solved. The inspiration extends to thought 
and through it to language, but not so as to each par- 
ticular word. We have not the discourses of Christ in 
the exact words in which He delivered them. The 
truth is in the thoughts, and the words are only the 
forms of them. The writers were free, and their views 
differed; hence arose differences, yet these do not con- 
tradict the supposition that the writers were inspired. 
The Biblical idea of inspiration rises high above all no- 
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tions of it among false systems. They wish to exalt the 
idea by making man entirely passive. Then it be- 
comes magical. 

Inspiration is proved, first, by the testimonies of 
the Scriptures. This testimony can now be received, 
as the credibility has been already established. “‘All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God.’? ‘‘Holy 
men of old spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.’? Second, inspiration is proved by the pre- 
sumption that exists in favor of inspiration. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that if God gave a revelation, as has 
been proved, that He would certainly preserve those 
who are to be its organs from committing error. Third, 
inspiration is proved by the revelation contained in the 
person of Christ. Fourth, by the testimony of Christ 
and His apostles. Christ acknowledged the inspira- 
tion of the Old Testament, and promised the Holy 
Spirit to the writers of the New. Fifth, by the divine 
light of God’s spirit shining through it. It commends 
itself to the consciousness of the Church. And sixth, 
by the authority of the Church. This is a powerful 
argument. It is the testimony of the Church, which 
must be taken as the complement of the other argu- 
ments. It goes along, and confirms the assumption of 
the writers and the promises of God in Christ. 

Not only the writings of the New Testament, but 
also those of the Old are designated as theo-pneustos, 
or more definitely that the Holy Spirit and indeed the 
spirit of Christ has spoken through them. The differ- 
ence between the two Testaments seems to be that the 
spirit which operated upon the prophets is now operat- 
ing upon all. It is important to distinguish between 
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the law and the prophecies in the Old Testament. The 
latter can only be referred and applied to the spirit of 
Christ. Not the law, but the promises belong to 
Christ’s spirit, as is evident from all those passages 
which exhibit an inspiration of the Old Testament. 
The Psalms were of course included, for David was a 
prophet. Since, however, Moses had also written of 
Christ, and since the law has a typical and prophetical 
side, therefore we dare not presume to distinguish me- 
chanically what is inspired in the Old Testament and 
what is not. 

Secondly, it must also be remembered that the 
knowledge of the apostles stands related to that of the 
prophets as the clear, intuitive of the present to the 
half-visible images of the anticipated future. Since, 
however, a higher degree of intelligence is not to be 
separated from a greater measure of the Spirit, it fol- 
lows that the Spirit must be considered more active in 
the New than in the Old Testament. Although we 
might ascribe more originality to the experience of the 
Holy Ghost in the prophets, because they only antici- 
pated the coming of Christ, while the apostles had ex- 
perienced it. 

By the canon we onasmtand the inspired books of 
the Old and New Testaments, which for the Church 
constitutes the rule of faith and life. It is not certain 
that all the inspired writings have been preserved and 
are contained in the Bible. For besides the supposi- 
tion that some inspired books of the old dispensation, 
and one of Paul’s epistles, and one of another apostle, 
have been lost, we know that our Savior made many 
discourses; and yet, although they were undoubtedly 
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inspired, they are not preserved. Though this is the 
case, it does not invalidate the Scriptures. The canon 
is, nevertheless, full and complete. 

The settlement of the canon took place in the sec- 
ond century. All the books, however, had been writ- 
ten in the first. How soon the four Gospels were 
brought together is not certain, probably in the second 
century. The canon was not fixed by any man or 
body of men, but by the conscious judgment of the 
whole Church, and this is of more authority than if a 
body of men had convened to settle the authenticity 
and canonicalness of these books. The primitive 
Church was especially guided by the spirit of God, and 
was, therefore, able to distinguish the inspired from 
the uninspired books. The Church stood in a near rela- 
tion to the gift of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. 

The original manuscripts have been lost, but cop- 
ies of them were doubtless multiplied. The oldest 
manuscripts are the Codex Alexandrinus at London, 
and the Codex Vaticanus in the Vatican library at 


“Rome. There are various readings in the different 


manuscripts, and it has been supposed by some that 
these books ought to have come down to us without 
these three thousand blunders. Most of these varia- 
tions are found to. be unessential, and most of them 
are found to correct themselves. There are but few 
instances where the sense of the New Testament de- 
pends upon the various readings. It is more than 
natural that such mistakes should occur, if we take all 
the circumstances into consideration. To imagine that 
God would preserve the Scriptures in their transmis- 
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sion free from all error is to imagine a continuous 
miracle. 

The great body of our manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament text comes down to us from the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The first two men- 
tioned date from the fifth century. In determining 
the original text, translations are valuable on account 
of their great antiquity, as for instance the old Syriac 
and Latin versions. The former of these dates back to 
the second century, the latter to the fifth. Transla- 
tions, however, are of indirect importance. The old- 
est version of the Old Testament is the Septuagint. 
The writings of the early Church fathers are also of im- 
portance in restoring the text, for they contain many 
quotations of Scriptures. In determining the original 
text, conjecture has often been employed, but it has 
been found that wherever this liberty has been allowed, 
more harm than good has been the result; it is, there- 
fore, not allowable. Many passages which have been 
altered by conjecture are found to have been originally 
correct. In the selection of some manuscripts in pref- 
erence to others we are not guided by numbers or age, 
but by classes. A mechanical classification is impossi- 
ble, but we must not use manuscripts blindly, much 
less dare a man depend upon his own private judgment 
alone. There must be an objective guide, but not a 
mechanical one. 

The rules of internal evidence for settling the text 
are (1) a knowledge of the causes that gave rise to the 
various readings. By this means a good idea of the 
text may be formed. (2) That the most difficult read- 
ing is the correct one. It is not reasonable that an al- 
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teration would be made from an easy to a difficult one. 
(3) And that the reading that favors any particular 
party is generally incorrect. 

The great fundamental doctrines of the Bible do 
not depend upon a single passage, but upon the gen- 
eral life of Christianity. Any true view requires that 
we should comprehend Christianity as a system of life, 
and that all the fundamental doctrines center in the 
person of Christ. In this view the doctrines do not 
stand or fall with single passages. Some knowledge of 
criticism is therefore necessary to bring us to a proper 
conception of Christianity. 

Hermeneutics or the science of interpretation and 
exegesis apply the rules to the text to ascertain its 
meaning. The preparatory study to the understand- 
ing of the Scriptures is the study of the original lan- 
guages in which they were written, namely Hebrew, 
Chaldiac and Greek, together with archaeology and his- 
tory. Some of the leading rules of interpretation are 
as follows, viz.: (1) A comparison of different parts 
of the Bible with each other. (2) A knowledge of the 
depth, scope and design of the writings. (8) The na- 
ture of the composition, whether historical or allegori- 
cal, must be observed. (4) The analogy of faith will 
help to interpret: difficult and obscure passages accord- 
ing to such as are clear and already established. 

At first view this last rule seems very simple and 
satisfactory, but in reality it introduces a very difficult 
problem, whether such doubtful passages should be in- 
terpreted according to the faith or belief of the indi- 
vidual, or in some other way. The creed of a whole 
sect is entitled to more respect than that of the indi- 
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vidual. The judgment of the Church and that of the 
individual must be made to harmonize. The individ- 
ual must have the spirit of the Church in him before 
he can have power to interpret Scriptures properly. 
Here is the danger of two extremes. If the Church is 
viewed as an objective and absolute power, which 
rules without reference to the individual judgment, 
then it leads to spiritual despotism; on the other hand, 
if the individual sets up his private judgment without 
reference to the Church, that would lead to the other 
extreme—libertinism. This latter is a mere subjective 
view. The two must go together. 

The symbolical books or standards must not gov- 
ern us absolutely in the interpretation of Scripture, 
nor must we interpret ad libitum without them. The 
general is more perfect than the particular, and par- 
ticular cannot exist save in the general; so the indi- 
vidual ought not to think contrary to or out of the 
Church. If he does judge entirely independent of the 
Church to which he belongs, his opinion is merely 
subjective, and he stands involved, isolated and sep- 
arated. Although he may pretend to come to the Bi- 
ble with a mind free from all pre-conceived notions, 
yet there can be no such abstract mind. No man can 
free himself from all prejudices; and hence it is much 
safer to take the Bible as interpreted by the Church. 

On the other hand, the Church ought not to de- 
cide matters of faith and practice without reference to 
the judgment of the individual. The truth lies be- 
tween the two extremes. The individual must think 
for himself, not independent of the Church, but as 
standing in the Church, pervaded by her life and 
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thinking through her consciousness. No man can live 
as man out of society. If he lives in a community, he 
will think in the general consciousness of that commu- 
nity, and his thoughts will take the color of the men- 
tal atmosphere with which he is surrounded and which 
he inhales. This is true with the individual in the 
Church. His judgment will be free, but not arbitrary. 
The individual is not required, therefore, to lay off the 
exercise of his reason and will, but he must exercise 
them in the general consciousness of the Church. To 
say that the Scriptures ought to be interpreted without 
any pre-conceived notions is to say that children must 
grow up without any instruction in Christianity until 
they are able to judge for themselves. This is prepos- 
terous. Ifa person affects to stand upon his own pri- 
vate judgment, he stands upon false ground. 

Luther did not pretend to separate himself from 
the consciousness of the Church, but his attempts were 
rather to give expression to the consciousness of the 
Church under a form different from that in which it 
found itself at that time. His idea was not to give 
expression to the consciousness of the Roman Catholic 
Church of his own day, but of the whole Catholic 
Church from the beginning. No one was more deeply 
penetrated with the consciousness of the Church and 
lived in it more than he. He did not wish to estab- 
lish his own private judgment, as such, in opposition 
to the Church; but he opposed the Romish Church as 
not giving a proper expression to this consciousness. 
On the other hand, he equally withstood the Anabap- 
tists, who undertook to establish the exclusive author- 
ity of private judgment. He opposed all who at- 
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tempted to set mere private judgment in opposition to 
the Church. 

The Protestant doctrine, that the Bible is the only 
rule of faith, is correct, if we understand by it that the 
Bible is not the principle of faith, but the measure of 
it, and that normally rather than extreme; i. e., that 
all the developments of truth for the Church are not 
in the Bible, but they must be normally contained in 
it. So in the oak growing from the acorn, we can dis- 
tinguish between the norm or type, and principle. 
The latter is the life of the tree; the form is the rule 
or form that life must take in its development. So it 
is with the life of the Church. The Church is contin- 
ually unfolding itself, and this not only in an internal, 
but also in an external manner. In this view we are 
required to take hold and make use of tradition, not as 
an outward mechanical power, but as an inward pow- 
er, a development of the Church. In the nature of the 
case there must be more reverence for the more general 
way of thinking around us. We must think in this 
way, and this must not be considered a calamity. This 
tradition should be the embodiment of the life of the 
Church in her process of development. 

Each Church gives expression to its faith and con- 
sciousness in creeds and confessions. These become a 
law, which insensibly gives color and form to the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. This is the case with every 
sect. Every denomination has necessarily a formal 
dogmatic tradition, and those who talk loudest against 
it are most under its influence. All those standards go 
upon the assumption that private judgment is not to 
be recognized-as the ultimate key to the interpreta- 
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tion of the Bible. We ought to care what the particu- 
lar denomination with which we stand connected does 
determine. A man, that his studies may have their 
effect, must have respect for tradition. His view of 
truth must be mediated by the tradition of his Church; 
not slavishly, but as the truth unfolds itself organical- 
ly, he must take it up from his own standpoint. Chris- 
tianity is a principle of life and carries in itself the 
form or body in which it must represent itself. Hence 
the Bible gives us no particular form of Church gov- 
ernment. The government is the free development of 
the life of the Church. 

We must draw inferences from the Bible, if we 
would have a system. The Scriptures present the facts, 
and from them are deduced principles. Thus we ob- 
tain historical theology. The idea of the Romish 
Church that the Bible is not to be studied by all is 
wrong. A free use of the Scriptures involves the truth 
that they be used aright, i. e., in the consciousness of 
the Church. No one has a right to think that the Bi- 
ble can evolve the principle of piety in himself apart 
from the Church. Man gets piety neither from him- 
self nor from the Bible, but from Christ through the 
Church. Jesus Christ is the principle and life of the 
Church, and the individual can reach this life only by 
connection with the Church, the body of Christ. Asa 
member of the body of Jesus Christ the individual will 
be pervaded by His life. The Bible is only an occa- 
sion. The individual, new life is derived from the life 
of the Church. The Church is not to be taken as an 
absolute power. She may go too far in the practices 
and value of the usages, and in tradition; and when- 
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ever it is found that she contradicts the Bible, then we 
ought to set ourselves up against her. It is impossi- 
ble, however, to lay down a rule how far a Church may 
go in holding tradition. 

There are some who think in their hatred to all 
tradition that God will make clear the Scriptures to 
every individual mind separately, without any previ- 
ous instruction. This view is false. It presupposes 
that life can develop itself, but we know that physi- 
cally considered a man could not even learn to speak 
without society, much less could his religious nature be 
unfolded without the surrounding atmosphere of mor- 
ality and religion. This is one kind of tradition from 
which no man is able to free himself. The more a 
soul becomes saturated with the existing moral and re- 
ligious tradition, the better it will be qualified for un- 
derstanding the Bible. 

It is not true that God deals directly with men. 
He deals with men as members of a family, tribe or 
nation. He does not deal with a child directly, but 
through its parents. The state and Church are chan- 
nels. The individual mind cannot become individual 
mind except as it stands in connection and relation 
with other minds. So it is in the Church. There 
must be substance by which life must be sustained, and 
which causes succeeding generations to become richer. 
There isin the Church a continual flow of lfe—an 
historical substance of faith-—-which can never be de- 
stroyed, though it may be checked for a time. The 
Seriptures can never be properly interpreted without 
standing in a proper relation to the spirit which exists 
in the Church. There is no such thing as a_ blank 
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mind—tabula rasa; and the mind that pretends to 
such a conclusion knows nothing of its own nature. 
The Church is not infallible, but she is indefectible. 
She may fall into error, but she can never entirely fall 
away from the truth. ‘‘The gates of hell shall not 
prevail against her.’’ 

It is not said that we shall obey the authority of 
the Church necessarily; but then, on the other hand, 
it is difficult to tell how far our private judgment shall 
go. We have not to extend our inquiries to the au- 
thority of the Church, nor when and when not to obey; 
but it is our business to see that we stand in right rey- 
erence for the Church, as the body of Christ, and in 
proper relation. A man may go right without the 
Church, whilst some may go wrong within the Church; 
but it is better to go wrong in reverence for the Church 
than to go right for a time without the Church. ‘‘Qui 
eccelesiam non habet matrem, Deum non habet patrem.”’ 


Dispensation of Religion. 


Religion shows the relation that exists between the 
Creator and the creature. Religion enters into the idea 
of man especially, and is involved in his very nature. 
It enters into the very idea of humanity, and in re- 
ligion man can realize the perfection of human nature. 
This may be better understood by reflecting upon the 
three forms of consciousness. The first form is animal 
consciousness, where the subject and object are not dis- 
tinguished. The feeling and the object of this feeling 
are not understood separately. The animal makes no 
distinction between feeling and the object felt. It is 
constantly in a dreaming state. 
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The second form is world consciousness, where a 
distinction is made between the subject and the object, 
between feeling and the object felt. Here man first 
finds himself as an ego or ich. Man’s self-conscious- 
ness involves two elements, an activity and a receptiv- 
ity. Activity, or man’s consciousness of self, as inde- 
pendent of everything else, involves the idea of free- 
dom. Receptivity, or man’s consciousness of the 
world, as existing out of himself, yet including him, 
involves the idea of slavery. We feel ourselves sepa- 
rated from the world, yet hemmed in on every side by 
it. Neither of these elements is absolute, but relative. 

The third form is the sense of absolute dependence, 
or the sense of God, on whom as a power both subject 
and object are dependent. This is the highest form of 
self-consciousness, 1. e., it is God-consciousness. This 
is what we mean by religion. It became evident after 
the fall, and brings man into such a condition that his 
soul requires that this sense of dependence should en- 
ter consciously into his nature. Christianity may be 
said to commence immediately after the fall; the fall 
was the negative condition for its appearance.  Reli- 
gion existed before the fall. We cannot conceive that 
the primitive state realized the complete perfection of 
humanity. The idea of humanity was not fully devel- 
oped. Sin interposed, and Christianity as a higher 
process. came in. In the appearance of Christ the idea 
of humanity was fully realized, because in Him alone 
was completely comprehended the idea of religion. 

By the dispensation of religion we are to understand 
the making of it known, or the revelation of it, to man. 
It commenced after the fall and continued in process 
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of development until it was more fully realized in the 
person of Christ. We have two dispensations, the Jew- 
ish and the Christian. /The Jewish is again divided 
into patriarchal and Mosaic. The patriarchal extends 
to the flood. Its character was very simple. Under it 
there was a small amount of revelation existing, but 
not in a written form; simply handed down in way of 
tradition. Sacrifices belong to it. This was a divine 
institution. It is not reasonable to suppose that man 
would have thought of rendering satisfaction in this 
way. It is not certain whether there was an organized 
Church before the flood or not. Some suppose that in 
the time of Seth there was an organized Church among” 
the people of God to keep themselves separate from the 
world. There is some reason to believe this. God 
made Himself known to the patriarchs by means of 
dreams and visions, and hence these were the organs 
by which God communicated His will to man. 

At the time of Moses many changes were intro- 
duced. The revelation was fuller and more clearly de- 
fined, but not new. The Mosaic dispensation is only 
a development of the patriarchal. Many of the insti- 
tutions had existed before, but had not been brought 
into a system, and joined to a state. When this is 
done, it becomes a theocracy. The Jewish law was 
divided into the ceremonial, the judicial and the 
moral. It had the design of separating the Jewish 
people from the rest of the world, and of typifying or 
adumbrating the incarnation. 

The whole Old Testament is a process which con- 
tinually points to one great and grand result, to the 
fullness of time in which Christ was to appear. The 
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history of the world is one, as the life of man is one. 
Hence we cannot say that the incarnation would have 
taken place at any other time, as that of the patri- 
archal for instance, with the same effect. Nor could 
we say that the Logos or Word could have become in- 
carnate in any other family or nation. It was neces- 
sary that Christ should be born in Palestine and of the 
Virgin Mary. Notwithstanding that the incarnation 
is a supernatural fact, yet it falls within and takes 
part in the development of the world. Hence it hap- 
pened that in the primitive Church Mary, the mother 
of Christ, received so much respect. She was and still 
is entitled to more respect than any other woman, for 
she is the mother of the Lord. No one else could have 
been His mother. 

Revealed religion exhibits itself to us under the 
form of process. The assumption that our race in the 
primitive state was very highly cultivated and then 
gradually fell away into barbarism is false. History 
knows of men only as growing gradually out of a state 
of ignorance and becoming enlightened. We may af- 
firm with the Bible that religion has passed through 
several successive stadia or periods, and that it has 
been on a constant advance. Before the flood the 
general state of religion was simple. There was some 
knowledge of the divine will, and this knowledge con- 
stantly increased; but the revelation was not full. 
They worshipped God with sacrifices and prayers. 

We are not to take Christianity as the last stage or 
full development of Judaism, but as a new life, a su- 
pernatural principle, which Judaism anticipated and 
made preparation for, but could never haye produced. 
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The Jewish system was an approximation to Christian- 
ity. This did not, however, lead to a satisfactory so- 
lution of the problem of life, but rather tends to make 
it evident that this could not be solved by Judaism. 
Hence the ceremonial law only adumbrates the incar- 
nation of Christ. The side on which the Jewish sys- 
tem is adapted to work is the human. The whole is 
to be considered as prophetical and typical. Prophet- 
ical, because it looks toward and struggles after Chris- 
tianity, as fully brought to view in Christ. Typical, 
because it stood for and shadowed forth the Christian 
dispensation. The entire system, as a whole, must be 
regarded as typical. It belongs to the system itself, in 
virtue of its external life, to produce particular types. 

The relation of types and antitypes is not arbitra- 
ry, but internal; and under this view the whole of the 
Old Dispensation, and even the history of a single in- 
dividual, as Joseph and others, not in their isolated 
character, but as standing in the whole of which they 
form a part, was a type of the New. This typical 
character must always be derived from the Jewish dis- 
pensation—the general, which adumbrates Christian- 
ity. Every man standing in the life of the Jewish 
Church was a type of Christ, not, however, in his in- 
dividual capacity, but as standing in the general life. 
All the doctrines of the New Dispensation were in- 
cluded in a measure in the Old. Paganism also con- 
tains a certain measure of truth which tends toward 
the Christian Church. Both proclaimed the wants of 
humanity. 

These two tendencies meet in the Christian dispen- 
sation, toward which both were struggling. The early 
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fathers represented the Greek philosophy, and particu- 
larly the Platonic, as a preparation for the coming of 
Christianity. Both the Jewish and pagan schemes 
were pedagogic to Christianity. Paganism took hold 
of the intellect of man and through it endeavored to 
find that for which man longed. Judaism, on the con- 
trary, casting aside the intellect, endeavored, through 
man’s natural consciousness and guided by the types 
and shadows of the ceremonial law, to develop in man 
the consciousness of the Absolute. Neither of these 
systems sufficed, yet each answered its purpose, which 
was to lead man by different ways pedagogically to 
Christianity, and at the same time convince him that 
he could never, in either or both of these systems, reach 
the perfection of his humanity. Christianity is per- 
fect; all other systems are not, but look forward to 
something to follow. Christianity is perfect, not, how- 
ever, in being fully developed, but perfect in princi- 
ple, in potentia, and perfect in having all the neces- 
sary conditions for its development. 

Judaism in one sense, it being the beginning of 
Christianity, must be typical in every respect and in 
all its relative forms. Thus we may see how a hope of 
salvation should reign among them. At first this hope 
is general, but it becomes more and more contracted. 
Sometimes this hope rested in the nation itself as the 
source of salvation, but it required a single, personal 
Messiah. This comes to light in the prophecies. 
Though a temporal deliverer is often described, yet 
there is contained something deeper. The hope in the 
Messiah teaches and includes a redemption. It looks 
forward to the deliverance from temperal evil. ‘‘Out 
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of Egypt have I called my son’’ refers to Israel first, 
but it is fulfilled only in Christ. Here is the relation 
between Christ and the Old Testament. 


The Existence of God. 


The idea of God belongs absolutely to the idea of 
religion. The existence of a higher Being is generally 
acknowledged among men, although there may be 
some tribes among whom this knowledge is absent; 
yet the mere absence of it does not prove anything 
against the fact. For we know that children and idi- 
ots are without the idea of God, and yet who would 
therefore conclude that there is no God for such a rea- 
son? We cannot have a religion without the idea of 
God. This idea is reached by reason and revelation; 
but without reason no revelation can originate the idea, 
for they are only the conditions which occasion its de- 
velopment. 

The idea is necessary to man’s existence, springing 
naturally out of his constitution. By it man is able 


* to appreciate the argument for the existence of God. 


Hence there is no atheism actually possible, for man 
everywhere shows that there is a higher Being beyond 
and above himself. There may be practical atheism, 
i. e., such a life as.demonstrates at every point an en- 
tire carelessness and unbelief in the existence of God. 
As there are many persons even in Christendom who 
have not proper notions of God, so there may be per- 
sons who live as though there was no God. There 
must be in every man a tendency which expresses his 
relation to a higher Being. It is possible for man to 
have the idea of God so overwhelmed and obscured by 
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pantheism and infidelity that he may be regarded as an 
atheist. All that any argument can do is to illustrate, 
define and bring out the innate idea of God. We have 
two kinds of arguments: First, a priori, which begins 
with the producing cause; second, a posteriori, which 
commences with the effect. The distinction is not a 
good one. 

The following five arguments are generally pro- 
duced: First, the ontological argument. All men have 
the idea naturally that there is a higher Existence, be- 
yond which there is none higher; and this subjective, 
conscious idea must have an objective reality. Hence 
there is a God. The question arises why it follows that 
the idea finds an actual correspondence in the universe? 
How can we judge from the idea to the existence? An 
idea is necessary and real when the opposite cannot be 
conceived of. That is the case here, and therefore 
there is force in this argument. If the mind can have 
any certainty of its own existence, then the idea of 
God must be regarded as certain. To ignore the idea 
of God is to ignore the idea of our own existence. Sec- 
ond, that something exists now; something must have 
existed from eternity. This argument is called the ar- 
gument from cause to effect, or rather from effect to 
cause, which is of no consequence, since there might 
be an indefinite series of causes. Third, argument 
from design and final cause, which proves the presence 
of mind. The whole system of nature, as well as also 
particular parts, may be contemplated, and the adap- 
tation to ends out of themselves is wonderful. This is 
teleological or physico-theological argument. Fourth, 
the general consent of mankind proves that the idea of 
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God is in the mind, and that there is no clear proof to 
the contrary. And the fifth argument, which belongs 
to the third, is the indication of Providence. 

It is necessary to bring the arguments for the exist- 
ence of God into a systematic form. First, it must be 
determined by what activity of the mind we can reach 
the idea of God. The mind is active in the way of un- 
derstanding. Its activity in this case is based upon 
the observation of the senses. An argument conducted 
by the understanding cannot lead to God. We may 
go from effect to cause, ad infinitum, yet never get be- 
yond the finite, the world of sense; for we have no 
more reason to stop at the millionth link of the chain 
of causes than we have at the very first. The under- 
standing is the power of abstraction, of categories, but 
these can never be wider than experience. They in- 
‘volve always a contradiction when attempts are made 
from this to prove the existence of God. The under- 
standing is unable to grasp the Absolute. 

Our minds are possessed of a higher power by which 
they can go beyond the world of sense, and lay hold of 
the Infinite, the Absolute, and Eternal. This power 
is reason, or the power of ideas. Reason constitutes a 
medium of the knowledge of God. It contains the 
idea of the Absolute. The understanding is syllogis- 
tic, but never lays hold of ideas in their form, not as 
the product of finite entities. By the understanding 
alone we are always involved in difficulties and contra- 
dictions. We cannot grasp the idea of the universe by 
abstraction. It is only by the power of reason that we 
can make an approximation toward the conception of 
God. - The understanding is conditioned by its own ac- 
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tivity beyond itself. Reason is not. The understand- 
ing has to do with things as they are conditioned; rea- 
son with things unconditioned and absolute. Reason, 
then, cuts short the argument from cause to effect and 
grasps the unconditioned. All arguments, then, must 
be conducted by reason. Reason is the organ by which 
truth is measured. 

There are three grounds or principles for the argu- 
ment of God’s existence, namely nature, general rea- 
son, and man; or stated in this way, we may consider 
nature apart from man, or we may consider the gen- 
eral reason in the world or in humanity. Humanity 
stands in nature. but is not nature itself. In it we 
have the union of nature and reason resulting in a new 
world. First, in the world of nature man derives his 
knowledge through sensation and perception. It is 
the sphere of the understanding. This is the Cosmical 
or Cosmological argument. Secondly, reason or the 
world of spirit, contemplated as distinct from nature, 
includes both subject and object, and is called the Logi- 
cal argument. Thirdly, man considered as embody- 
ing both reason and nature is called the Anthropologi- 
cal argument. 

The Cosmical argument has two forms, the eteologi- 
cal, or from effect to cause. This is to be conducted 
by reason and not by the understanding. By reason 
we arrive at the absolute cause. The teleological is the 
second form and considers the design. In this the ex- 
istence of God is inferred from the numerous marks of 
design found in the universe. We could never get the 
idea of God merely by contemplating nature, did not 
the idea exist somewhere else. Neither is the argu- 
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ment satisfactory or conclusive. The teleological ar- 
gument may be subdivided into two forms. The rela- 
tion of things to each other, or of means to an end, 
may be viewed as external and as internal. In the first 
the means look beyond themselves, and in the second 
the end is not beyond the subject. The latter argu- 
ment may lead to pantheism. 

The Logical argument is higher than the Cosmical. 
Here the soul is first -surveyed and its existence, 
which presupposes the existence of an absolute mind. 
This is the psychological argument, which is. of not 
much value. It is brought forward by Leibnitz. The 
Ontological argument brought forward by Anselm was 
used much in the Middle Ages among the schoolmen. 
It was called in question by Kant. He thought that it 
brought us only to the thought of God. Man feels 
that he is not self-existent, and refers himself to a di- 
vine origin. The argument is this, that an idea in- 
volving no contradiction in itself must have a corre- 
sponding reality. This is certainly the deepest and 
most masterly argument yet advanced. But it is not 
popular, for the reason that it is too metaphysical. 

The Anthropological argument makes man _ the 
starting point and principle. It is drawn from the 
constitution of man, in whom both body and soul, na- 
ture and reason, are united. The attention may be 
fixed upon the finite or upon the infinite in man, or 
upon the union of both. By reflecting upon the finite 
in man as an individual we get (1) the eudaemonis- 
tic or happiness principle. Man was formed for hap- 
piness. This is not reached here, therefore there must 
be a future state, and there is truth in religion that 
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requires a God. (2) The ob utile or welfare principle. 
Society could not get along without religion. Thus a 
God is absolutely necessary. Under the ancient law- 
givers law was sanctioned by the deities, at least so de- 
clared. (8) The ob tuto or safety argument. If there 
be no God, then there can be no certainty. Man needs 
this idea; it is necessary to his existence. Therefore 
there isa God. All these rest upon the same God and 
the finite. 

Reflecting upon the infinite in man we get (1) an 
argument from conscience, or the idea of right and 
wrong, by which we pronounce judgment upon our- 
selves and others. This presupposes law, and also a 
ground and an origin of that law, which is God. 
(2) We get an argument drawn from the connection 
between cause and effect in man’s nature. Man feels 
that virtue is entitled to reward, and practices it for 
this reason. Virtue and happiness stand closely con- 
nected. In this world happiness, however, does not 
flow from the practice of virtue; therefore there must 
be a hereafter and also a superior Being, who is just 
and who will dispense justice. (8) An argument 
from feeling in its highest form may be contemplated. 
Man feels that he does not properly belong to this 
world. Nature aspires towards eternity. Man’s soul 
is not infinite, but it feels the necessity of a God. 
There is great force in all these reflections, but they 
are not properly argumentations. 

Attention may be fixed upon the union of the finite 
and the infinite in man. The will is antinomia, not, 
however, in Kant’s view. ‘‘Because, on reflection, we 
feel that there should be a supreme Being, ergo, there 
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is one.’? The argument must be drawn from one or 
the other of the forms above mentioned. The eteo- 
logical argument is of this kind. Man, in reflecting 
on the constitution of things, finds them made up of 
cause and effect. He finds nothing stable; he comes 
to the conclusion that there must be some absolute 
ground. This is not a mere reasoning from effect to 
cause, as some suppose; but when we look upon the 
world, we feel that the whole is contingent and not 
real. Our idea of contingency comes from that of ne- 
cessity. This sense is unseparably connected with the 
Absolute by reason. Reason finds itself shut up to the 
idea of something absolute, which is not the same as 
the mere form that comes and goes. This argument 
is not conclusive. It makes, indeed, a substance ne- 
cessary, but does not determine this as God. It leads 
to pantheism, as in the case of Spinoza. He advanced 
the idea that a substance lies under the phenomena. 
This argument is not sufficient to originate the idea of 
God. It carries us on, on, on, ad infinitum, yet comes 
to no end. 

There is a form of the teleological argument worthy 
of notice. It is drawn from the constitution of the 
world as organic. In the plant and in man are won- 
derful design and adaptation, and yet the end for 
which he is formed is not complete in himself, but ly- 
ing beyond himself. We go through the whole system 
and get an absolute end for the world; this is God. 
The psychological argument reflects upon man as sub- 
ject, his nature and reason; thus he becomes satisfied 
of his being, feeling at the same time that he is not 
self-existent, and he refers himself to a divine origin. 
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All these arguments prove nothing. They do not 
prove the existence of God, i. e., if the mind were en- 
tirely destitute of the idea of God; and if it were at- 
tempted to bring the idea of God into the mind in this 
way, the effort would be altogether vain. The idea 
springs from the constitution of man, but occasions are 
necessary to develop it. Man becomes conscious of 
God, just as he comes to the full consciousness of him- 
self and the world. This idea may be cultivated, and 
we get polytheism, pantheism, and Christianity. The 
ontological argument does not carry us any higher than 
pantheism. The physico-teleological argument brings 
us only to deism, but neither can originate the idea. 
It seems to illustrate the vanity of this kind of argu- 
mentation, that, when it is cultivated most, it has no 
effect to develop piety. Infidels are very fond of this 
kind of argument. Religious education by which men 
are taught to look in this way is bad. The existence 
of God cannot be proved from nature, neither from 
reason, nor from revelation. We cannot say that it is 
a revealed truth, for revelation assumes it as a fact, 
and the whole Bible is constructed upon the principle 
that such a Being exists. Neither does revelation pro- 
fess to teach it. Again, revelation professes to. proceed 
from God. God unfolding Himself in revelation and 
in nature constitutes the evidence of His own nature. 


Attributes of God. 


Some divide the attributes into communicable and 
incommunicable. None of the attributes of God can 
be said to be communicable. They are only faintly 
adumbrated in the creature. Other divisions have 
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been frequently adopted, which, however, in the end 
amount to the same thing. Thus we have the nega- 
tive and positive, the absolute and relative, and also 
the immanent and transient. All the distinctions are 
more or less arbitrary. According to these divisions 
the negative, the absolute, the immanent and the ac- 
tive embrace the incommunicable. The negative ne- 
gates the finite, the absolute is opposed to what is lim- 
ited, the immament to what is not ‘“‘hanging or shoot- 
ing over,’’ and the active to what is resting. The 
positive, the relative, the transient and the quiescent 
comprehend the communicable. These find faint anal- 
ogies in nature and man. 

There is a difference between the attributes, the 
predicates and the properties of God. By the proper- 
ties of God we understand the internal relations which 
hold between the persons of the Trinity, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. It is the property of the Father 
to be the foundation of the Godhead, and of the Son 
to be derived of the Father. So also the procession of 
the Holy Ghost is a property of God. By the attri- 
butes of God we understand the source of particular 
forms of action and of divine character, or that which 
has respect to certain aspects of divine existence. 
There are certain forms in which the character of God 
presents itself to us. By predicates of God we under- 
stand that which affirms the mode of His operations as 
creator, governor and preserver.. The ground of all 
these attributes is in man and not in God. God’s na- 
ture is absolutely simple and indivisible, so that there is 
no room for the idea of distinction in His nature, nei- 
ther for that of composition. They result from our 
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imperfect way of looking at Him. They are all essen- 
tial to His existence, and cannot be separated from it. 
The different attributes of God are not so many sep- 
arate constituents, but only different aspects as they 
come to view from His relation to the world. 

We must not go too far in this, lest we have noth- 
ing left but a mere naked abstraction, We must con- 
ceive of God as a personal Being, and this requires us 
to admit an immanent generation. The divine person- 
ality must be conditioned by something internal, upon 
a life process, and not as a simple state. God is an 
activity, i. e., His existence. It is a personal act. 
God is self-cause; He makes Himself not merely self- 
existent. The absolute personality requires that He 
is eternally free. God is absolutely independent of 
everything beyond Himself. This is not same with 
the Trinity, though often confounded. It is the result 
of divine philosophy. There are such relations in the 
Godhead as permit an internal communication. 

The best distinction of the attributes of God is 
made in contradistinction to those of the finite, which 
are limitation, conditionedness or relativeness, and 
number. In God we have, first, infinitude, which in- 
cludes eternity in opposition to time, and immensity 
in opposition to space. We get this attribute by draw- 
ing a contrast with limitation. Secondly, God is abso- 
lute and unconditioned. In contrast with relativeness 
we get necessity. Thirdly, in contrast with number 
we get multiplicity, and from this we get simplicity. 
This includes the attribute of immutability. That 
which is simple leaves no room for change. The rela- 
tion of God’s attributes may be illustrated by the rela- 
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tion of the sun to material objects. Some the sun 
hardens, some he melts, and some he softens. The 
effects depend upon the objects; thus all the attributes 
of God are one. 

Eternity of God.—By this we mean that God has 
had no beginning, nor will He have ever an end. No 
idea of eternity can be formed from time. We may 
conceive of year added to year, ad inflnitum, and still 
we do not reach the idea of eternity. In eternity there 
is no succession, past, present or future. Eternity is 
an eternal now. The idea of eternity is only reached 
by reason. We feel that time must center itself in 
something that is not itself—in eternity. God exists 
in time, although His proper existence is in eternity. 
The existence of God in the Logos was in time. Space 
and time belong to man primarily, but when God be- 
came united to man, God began to exist in time. 
Through creation God stepped into time and space. 

The subject of eternity is confounding to the mind. 
Man cannot grasp even the idea of time and space; 
‘and when he goes beyond them to eternity or immen- 
sity, the difficulty becomes still more confounding. 
The argument of God’s eternity is derived from His 
necessity. It hes in the conception of His nature and 
absolute existence. What is absolute must be eternal. 
The notion of progression is here excluded altogether. 
To suppose the existence of God necessary and yet not 
eternal, involves a metaphysical absurdity or contra- 
diction. It is no doubt owing to the imperfect con- 
ception of the eternity of God that His decrees seem to 
be irreconcilable. Itis easy to make objections to the 
eternity of God, because the mere understanding, be- 
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ing unable to pass the finite, is never able to grasp the 
infinite and absolute. 

Spirituality of God.—The idea of God’s spirituality 
holds in the conception of His nature as being neces- 
sary and not contingent. Matter is only phenomenal, 
and our senses cannot penetrate the substance beyond. 
If God was conceived of as material, it would be mak- 
ing His existence merely phenomenal. The question 
could be asked whether God could not be the subtrac- 
tion of their qualities, i. e., the essence of substance. 
This is the view of Spinoza. He conceived of God as 
being quality in one way and extension in another. 
The way in which spirituality is conceived by some in- 
volves the idea of dualism. On the other side, how- 
ever, there is danger of pantheism. We say that God 
is immanent in matter. The spiritual is no more an 
efflux from Deity than the material creation. Mat- 
ter and spirit are objective and subjective, but abso- 
lute—that in which the material and the spiritual be- 
come united. We must guard against two extremes, 
namely abstract spiritualism on the one hand and ma- 
terialism on the other. 

Those passages in Scripture which seem to substan- 
tiate materialism are used in the common mode of 
thinking, and are to be understood figuratively. If by 
saying that God is not material we mean to say that 
He is altogether separated from matter, we teach du- 
alism. Yet God is not material, else He would not be 
eternal. Matter is impenetrable, and so God would 
be excluded from part of creation. Matter is also di- 
visible, but God is not. The qualities referred to God 
under this head are life, intelligence and activity. 
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Unity of God.—God is one. This is established by 
arguments drawn from two sources, nature and meta- 
physics. The unity in design in nature proves it. 
This argument is sound and lies deep. We do not get 
it from a contemplation of the world alone, but from 
the idea of God Himself; not of the mere world, but 
of God in the world. We might suppose two Gods 
united in will and design. The idea of two perfect, 
absolute Gods would destroy each other, because in the 
end they would embody and represent the same idea. 
The idea of God’s own nature overturns the hypothesis 
of two Gods. It lies in the very conception that God 
should be a unit. Everywhere in the world we wit- 
ness unity of the design. The action of one mind is 
all that the demands of the case require, and whatever 
meets these demands must be taken as a solution of 
the problem. 

The consent of the human race is another argument 
for the unity of God. Although the pagans had a 
multitude of gods, yet over them all reigned one su- 
preme. Polytheism is opposed to the unity of God, 
yet it rests upon a deep and necessary truth; but the 
pagans misunderstood and misapplied this truth. 
They felt that a unit by itself is an abstraction, and, 
therefore, to be true to itself it must divide itself’ In 
Mohammedanism God is conceived as one, and, there- 
fore, is an abstraction. The heathen, endeavoring to 
realize what they felt to be necessary, fell into gross 
polytheism. 

The system of polytheism may be said to rest upon 
two causes. (1) Man feels himself separated from 
God and that he can with difficulty rise to Him. 
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Therefore he calls to his aid the material world and 
distributes the attributes of God to different parts of it. 
(2) He feels vaguely the necessity of a mediator be- 
tween himself and his God. Dualism has less truth 
than polytheism. The former is plausible, and _ still 
exists, as is apparent from the views frequently held 
concerning the nature of evil and of Satan. 

In the Christian religion alone we have the proper 
idea of the Godhead—a unity in diversity. Here only 
can we have a proper idea of creation flowing through 
the Logos, from the Father and by the Spirit, the 
proper unity of the natures maintained. Hence the 
necessity of eternal generation and eternal procession. 
The idea of God as held by the deists and Socinians is 
self-destruction. The idea of the Trinity is necessary 
to suppose the doctrine of God. Poiytheism may be 
said to be a prophecy of the Christian Trinity. The 
Christian does not, like the Mohammedan, look upon 
his God as a mere abstraction. 

Immensity of God.—By this we mean that He is in- 
finite in essence, not comprehended, embraced, or lim- 
ited in respect to being. The whole universe must be 
included in God. If there was anything beyond Him, 
His absolute existence would not hold. The idea of 
the immensity of God transcends all human _ knowl- 
edge. By the mere understanding we can never ar- 
rive at the immensity of God, because by it He re- 
mains continually in the finite; but the immensity of 
God is infinite and absolute. This is what Kant 
means by transcendental, when the mind transcends 
the categories of the understanding. Immensity dif- 
fers from omnipresence, which has reference to space. 
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Immensity cannot be reduced to space. As His eter- 
nity is an eternal now, so also_His existence in space is 
a universal point. Immensity differs also from exten- 
sion. 

This attribute is established (1) from God’s neces- 
sary existence. To grant to God a necessary existence 
and yet deny that the world stands in Him is an ab- 
surdity, and destroys itself. Immensity includes in- 
finite space, as eternity includes time. (2) The idea 
of an infinitely perfect Being demands this attribute as 
belonging to Him. (8) The attributes of goodness, 
mercy, knowledge, etc., include the idea of omnipres- 
ence, which leads to immensity. It is implied in His 
character as creator, ruler and judge of the world, and 
without His immensity the whole world could not be 
included in Him. By abstraction we get the idea of 
omnipresence; by concretion that of immensity. Im- 
mensity is related to omnipresence as eternity is to time. 

Whether space is an entity or a quality, whether it 
has an objective or a subjective existence are questions. 
Time is pretension, space is extension. Space ex- 
presses a relation by which one thing stands out of an- 
other. Time expresses the relation by which one thing 
follows after another. We cannot say that either could 
exist without mind, nor that it is altogether the crea- 
ture of mind. The whole world is an objective exist- 
ence, although to its real existence mind is necessary. 
Thus it is with space. It has an objective existence, 
but it is not the creature of mind. It is the form in 
which we view objects. Space exists in time. 

By the argument from effect to cause we arrive at 
an intermediate series, which involves a contradiction. 
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It is only by reason that we grasp the first cause. The 
office of the understanding is to divide and separate. 
Reason reconciles and unites contradictions. Since 
‘God is immense, all places are the same to Him. As 
in eternity the past, present and future are included 
in an internal now, so in immensity the near, inter- 
mediate and far are all identical. 

In immensity two extremes are to be guarded 
against, pantheism on the one hand and external dual- 
ism on the other. Some, in avoiding pantheism, rush 
headlong into the other extreme. The immensity of 
God does not involve pantheism. Still God is not ex- 
ternal to nature. The world isin Him, and all pow- 
ers and forces of nature are actuated by Him. They 
have no separate and independent existence, yet they 
do not partake of His proper personality. If we sepa- 
rate God from the world, we have deism or dualism. 
(tod is not influenced by corporeal objects, as He is not 
the creature of sense. Natural objects are known to us 
by the senses, as the media, but God is not known in 
this way. God is everywhere. 

Immutability of God.—God is unchangeable in His 
nature. “I, the Lord, change not.’? This immuta- 
bility is included in His name, “‘I am.’’ We prove 
this attribute metaphysically, (1) by His necessary ex- 
istence. The idea of contingence imples something 
that is not contingent, which is absolute God. Change 
always implies a dependence on something. Mutabil- 
ity always brings up its opposite, immutability. All 
change proceeds from a defect of knowledge, power 
and goodness. Man may change for the want of these 
attributes in an absolute form. In the case of God no 
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new motive, plan or consideration suggests itself to His 
mind. God’s wisdom, power and goodness are abso- 
lute. He is absolute, and change is impossible in 
Him. Change involves the idea of time, but God does 
not exist in time, but in eternity. Therefore He is 
immutable, and there is no room for the idea of change. 
Among the heathen God seems to have been conceived 
of as mutable, but this is only apparent. Their infe- 
rior gods were all under the dominion of an unchange- 
able Fatum. | 

(2) In the nature of the case God must be immu- 
table. In Him there is no increase in knowledge. His 
immutability comprehends His existence, His knowl- 
edge, His decrees and His moral perfections. In His 
knowledge are included all realized and all possible. 
things. His decrees include every event that can pos- 
sibly take place. By His moral perfections we mean 
that He must always be the same toward, the world. 
The change has always been on the part of man. 
Scriptural expressions of change and repentance on the 
part of God are used anthropologically, adapted to the 
‘comprehension of man. This doctrine is of practical 
importance to believers and for their consolation. 

The activity of God at any particular point, as for 
instance at the creation, is no objection to His immu- 
tability. There was no necessity for the creation in 
the divine nature; and whatever necessity might have 
existed for the fact, must have existed from all eter- 
nity. This doctrine was held by Plato among the an- 
cient philosophers, and by Origen among the early 
fathers. The difficulty of the doctrine lies in our igno- 
rance with reference to the relation of time to eternity. 
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The difficulty is obviated by saying that the creation 
existed potentially from eternity in the idea of the 
Logos, a development in Himself containing all possi- 
ble outward developments. In this view there is no 
change in the nature of God. The history of the whole 
world is one fact and one’ process. The world contin- 
ually throws out new forms of life, but these were all 
potentially contained in Adam. The incarnation of 
the Son can be reconciled in the same way with the 
immutability of God. Humanity is a process, and re- 
quired the incarnation at a particular time. 

Knowledge of God.—God .is an intelligent Being. 
This is proved from Scripture and from reason. The 
arguments from reason are based on the conception of 
God and on His other attributes. The objects of God’s 
knowledge are: (1) He knows Himself. “‘No man 
knoweth the things of God, save the spirit of God.’’ 
(2) He knows all things in the world, past, present and 
future; also all possibilities. The past and the future 
are to Him present. He stands in need of no mem- 
ory. He knows the thoughts and minds of men, and 
even the minutest things. The whole of prophecy pre- 
supposed such a knowledge. He knows not only the 
actual, but also the possible. Possible things are such 
as might have occurred, as for instance the creation 
might have taken place under different circumstances. 

The schoolmen made a distinction in His knowl- 
edge. First, scientia simplicis intelligentia, which refers 
to things possible, which might have been done, but 
never will be done. Its measure is in the power of 
God. Second, scientia visiones, which implies things 
to be actualized according to His eternal purpose. And 
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third, scientia media, which refers to the free will and 
actions of men. For there is a difference between the 
knowledge of things in nature and of freedom: in man. 
Unless we keep this properly in view, we will destroy 
the moral freedom of man. There can be no objection 
to the conception that God, to some extent, is depen- 
dent upon agents. We might as well object to free- 
dom altogether by saying that it is a limitation to God. 

The attributes of God’s knowledge are independency 
and simultaneousness, not discursive like man’s knowl- 
edge, and immutability and infallibility. It is often 
alleged that thinking, speaking and acting are all the 
same with God, but this is wrong. Although the will 
of God lies at the foundation of such a world as we 
have, yet things as they happen cannot be said to hap- 
pen according to His will. They are merely the ob- 
‘jects of knowledge. God’s knowledge is intuitive, not 
acquired by calculation. 

Wisdom of God.—Wisdom differs from knowledge, 
in that the former has respect to the will, the latter to 
the understanding. Knowledge is the simple appre- 
hension of things, but wisdom is the arrangement of 
our ideas in proper order. Wisdom has reference to 
the proper employment of knowledge, and consists: in 
proposing worthy ends and in using proper means to 
secure those ends. Hence they do not exclude each 
other, but rather go hand in hand. Wisdom may be 
called the complement of knowledge. The wisdom of 
God is manifest in nature. There is a common end 
toward which the whole creation is tending. Although 
disturbing and retarding forces seem to be at work, 
these forces exist only in individual and separate parts, 
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and they disappear as soon as we consider the world as 
a whole, as an organism in which those parts find their 
ground and support. 

The world is a whole, and the relation of its parts 
is not mechanical. The view that is sometimes taken 
of final causes destroys the wisdom of God. The final 
cause is the end for which means have been employed. 
A final cause is such as cannot become a means again. 
An efficient cause excites us to activity, but there are 
still beyond it other and greater causes. It is no more 
correct to say that means are adapted to the end than 
that the end is adapted to the means. With God the 
means and the end go together, still, however, in such 
a manner that the wisdom of God appears in this rela- 
tion. We have no proper idea of God when we think 
of Him standing out of the world and working as a 
man would a machine. The world is organic, and God 
is immanent. The form is as much a part of the 
world as the matter; the one cannot be sundered from 
the other. 

God chooses men and things to accomplish His pur- 
poses, whose intentions seem to defeat them, as for 
example Joseph’s brethren. In so doing He gives us 
a premonition of future judgment. It is folly to grant 
the superintendence of God in nature, and then. deny. 
His wisdom displayed in the moral life of humanity 
and as represented in the history of the world. The 
evidence that the world furnishes of the wisdom of God 
lies in the constitution of the world as a whole. God 
stands connected with the world and not out of it. 

In the work of redemption the wisdom of God came 
most distinctly to view. First, in saving without sac- 
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rificing any of His other attributes. He can thus be 
just and yet the justifier of all who come unto Him. 
The work of redemption completes the highest sense of 
history. Hence God’s wisdom must appear here more 
than anywhere else Of course here also we must not 
conceive of a planning on the part of God. The reve- 
lation of wisdom appears in the apprehension of the 
great result that is accomplished with all relations un- 
der which it holds and is accomplished. Second, by 
knowing the law; and third, by humbling ‘pride. 
God’s wisdom is shown by saving us, not by giving us 
a milder law by obeying which we might work out an 
acceptable righteousness, but for the sake of what Je- 
sus Christ has done. 

Power of God.—The general idea of :power is that it 
is-a causality, whose operations and effects are ob- 
served and experienced everywhere. The relation of 
cause to effect, by which we gain the idea of power, is 
not a simple sequence, not a mere juxta-position in 
time and space. The idea of power is an aprioi one, 
which we cannot get empirically. We find the neces- 
sity for this idea, as also for others, in the constitution 
of our minds. It must be regarded as an innate idea 
belonging to our minds organically, and not received 
from nature by reflection. There is a real connection 
between cause and effect, and the idea of power em- 
braces this connection. Language is constructed upon 
this idea, since every active verb expresses power. Law 
is power. We see power at work around and in our- 
selves. This idea of power we refer to God, but here 
it becomes infinite. In God it is the ability to do 
everything consistent with His character. 
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The general argument of this, as well as for other 
attributes of God, lies in the idea of an absolute and 
perfect Being. If God were not omnipotent, He would 
not be perfect. His power has no limitations. Some 
Suppose that there are certain things by which the 
power of God is limited, as for instance, God cannot 
work contradictions, cannot make a thing to be and 
not to be at the same time, nor make a part greater 
than the whole. Such things are not the object of 
power, being physical impossibilities. Again it is as- 
serted that God cannot lie, or die or be afflicted by 
physical pain. The question may be raised, however, 
is it not possible for God to place Himself in such a 
creaturely pocition so as to limit Himself by subjecting 
Himself to certain laws? This He seems to have done 
in the incarnation especially, and to a less extent al- 
ready in the creation of the world. 

It is objected that God is absolute and cannot be 
relative or passive, and therefore cannot suffer, feel 
pain or die. Although there is no room in the being 
of God to be held in space and time, yet He unfolds 
Himself in space and time, and thus becomes tran- 
sient, whilst at the same time He remains immanent. 
To say that God stands so connected with the world 
that He becomes affected by it would lead to panthe- 
ism. Still we must consider Him as existing not out 
of it, or beyond the world, but as in the world. Those 
who affirm that the creation of the world was abso- 
lutely necessary, fall involuntarily into pantheism, be- 
cause God becomes thus related, limited and condi- 
tioned. We must constantly hold the personality of 
God, which gives us the only successful argument 
against pantheism. 
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In the incarnation God united Himself more closely 
with the world. His first relation has become so in- 
timate that He condescends to take up our fallen na- 
ture, and thus unites heaven and earth, God and man. 
By His free will God has come into such relations as 
had no place before the creation of the world, and much 
more so by the incarnation. There is a mystery in the 
thought that God should suffer and die, but at last it 
falls back upon the incarnation, which is Just as inex- 
plicable. How was it possible for God to become flesh? 
If the process of the incarnation was real and personal, 
not merely ideal and fantastical; if the union of the 
divine and human natures was real, then the whole 
person of Christ, both natures, must have suffered and 
died. If we deny the suffering of the divine nature, 
we overthrow thewhole creed. The very idea of atone- 
ment requires a living faith in the sufferings of the 
Son of God, not merely as man, but also as God. We 
must admit that God by His free will entered into re- 
lation by and through the creation and incarnation, in 
which He never would have come absolutely considered. 

It is often objected that there are imperfections and 
defects in the world. This presupposes that we under- 
stand what the world should be. May these apparent 
defects not be designed and thus the power of God lim- 
ited by His own will? Some think that everything that 
is in the mind of God must be actualized. This is 
pantheistic. There may be many things in the mind 
of God which are never actualized, because He is free. 
This world might have been created differently. 

The case becomes more difficult when we step into 
the moral world. Here we have a law laid down and 
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made known to us by our conscience, and yet there is 
a great want of congruity with that law existing. The 
law does not accomplish its end, and we may justly ask 
why such a state of things exists among men, whilst in 
nature we find no such conflict? The sense of the law 
enters into the constitution of the moral world, and yet 
God has not by His power prohibited the transgression 
of it. Why has He not done so? This is an exceed- 
ingly difficult point, and we have no other rational. way 
than to grant again that the divine power is limited by 
the divine will. The willingly assumed relations on 
the part of God cause a certain limitation. God placed 
Himself under such relations to this world, which 
necessarily causes limitations; but these limitations 
proceed from the divine will. 

The moral world is like the physical, a mere foun- 
dation for such creatures as are worthy of the nature 
of God, such as in the end will admit of personal union 
and communion with Himself. Such is evidently the 
design of creation to bring man into free communion 
with God. We may conceive of an existence resting 
only and entirely upon His power, but this would leave 
no room for His, and much less for the creature’s free 
will. The created life must become strictly personal, 
in order to come into a final union and communion 
with God. The mere world of nature is too far dis- 
tant from God. Man stands as a mediator between 
nature and God, but the union between God and _ na- 
ture is personal, because God is personal. Personality, 
however, presupposes freedom; hence there must arise 
some independence on the part of man to determine 
voluntarily for or against God. To say that man is in 
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every action, word and thought guided by circumstan- 
ces and providences predetermined by God, would be 
to destroy human freedom and make man guiltless. 
We may see how sin originated. God knew that the 
human world would sin, and He might doubtless have 
prevented it by His power; but He did not, for He 
was in a measure limited by the free agency of His ra- 
tional creatures. 

Thus the objections against God’s power lose their 
force, for it is too evident that things take place against 
His divine will. God’s power was diffused first in the 
creation of all things out of nothing, also in the pres- 
ervation of all things out of nothing: for the preserva- 
tion is a continuation of the creating process. The 
world is continually upheld and sustained by God, 
proving His power daily. God’s power is manifest in 
‘His moral government, in His controlling and direct- 
ing influences over the hearts of men. The passions 
are controlled by His power, by conscience, by fear of 
consequences, by a secret warning we cannot name. 
His power is also seen in the work of redemption. 
This is a new, far greater and far more glorious crea- 
tion. The hypostatical union is a full counterpart of 
the first creation. In sustaining the Savior in His 
dreadful sufferings, in raising Him from the dead, was 
God’s power displayed. Likewise is His power dis- 
played in the conversion of sinners and the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel. 

Goodness of God.—The goodness of God is that prin- 
ciple of His nature disposing Him to make His crea- 
tures happy. This is proved, first, from the Scrip- 
tures. ‘‘The Lord is good to all; and his tender mer- 
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eles are over all his works.’’ Second, the goodness of 
God is predicated by His absolute perfection. Al- 
though there are some ignorant tribes who have wor- 
shipped even the devil, conceiving of God as a malevo- 
lent Being. In all cultivated nations the idea of a 
malevolent Being as God is revolting to the mind. 
Third, the creation of beings capable of happiness, and 
the adaptation of things and circumstances to their pe- 
culiar organization show forth the goodness of God. 
This may be seen by an examination of all created be- 
ings from the lowest order of animals to the highest. 

The existence of evil has been urged as contradict- 
ing the goodness of God. It is difficult to account for 
the origin of evil, yet it has not that force which in- 
fidels give it. Physical evil is a consequence of sin, 
but it is predominated by physical good. All physical 
evil is accidental. The original design of God in crea- 
tion was goodness, and the full happiness of His ra- 
tional creatures was His object. This happiness was, 
however, not forced. but free; and hence God was so 
to speak frustrated in His design by the choice of man 
in transgressing the law. There are still principles at 
work amid all existing evil, which plainly indicate the 
goodness of God. 

In the sphere of moral evil the difficulty is greater. 
The amount of moral evil seems to be greater than that 
of moral good. The objection may be surmounted by 
the consideration that all the tendencies of the world 
are for good, both physical and moral, and the pre- 
ponderance of moral evil over moral good is unnatural. 
Whilst we are compelled to admit with the sacred 
writer ‘‘that all is vanity,’’ this very circumstance goes 
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to show the truth of Christianity. God is good, yet 
moral evil preponderates. This is a contradiction, yet 
it constitutes an argument in favor of revelation which 
is required to remove it. 

The argument for the goodness of God becomes com- 
plete by having a proper idea of His personality. There 
is much in the world that might lead us to conclude 
that there are two opposite forces or principles at work, 
and we would thus fall into dualism. In the history 
of humanity we find also a constant conflict between 
two hostile principles. The idea of God’s goodness is 
illustrated in nature and in the history of the world, 
but it requires a firm faith in God to see the tenden- 
cies to order amid the apparent confusion. The idea 
of God’s goodness lies in the idea of God Himself. We 
must fall back upon the personality of God in order to 
avoid dualism. Personality, however, rests upon rea- 
son and will, and where these are, there must be moral- 
ity. Since God has created man in His likeness, gifted 
with reason and will, so man must be a moral being, 
destined to be happy. The absoluteness of God ex- 
cludes anything like pleasure in the misery of His crea- 
tures. The conscience of man tells him that God wills 
his happiness in warning and holding him back from 
that which is contrary to his happiness, and in urging 
him to seek and to do that which is right. We can 
account for the idea of a malevolent God among some 
ignorant tribes; it springs from the same apprehension 
of guilt and of a troubled conscience. 

Contemplating the constitution of the world, abun- 
dant evidences of God’s goodness are found. Even 
pain and suffering in the physical world are far out- 
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balanced by pleasures and enjoyments. It may be a 
mark of God’s goodness that sin is followed and pun- 
ished, because God is interested in the welfare of His 
creatures, and hence His justice is a manifestation of 
His goodness. His interest in the. happiness of His 
creatures is earnest and real, therefore He punishes 
them for their own salvation. His ardent love, which 
induced Him to do everything for man’s deliverance, 
must turn and manifest itself in wrath when He sees 
man despising His goodness. 

The highest manifestation of God’s goodness came 
to view in redemption. He might have pursued us 
with unmitigated wrath, because we deserve to be eter- 
nally banished from His presence, but He suspended 
the infliction of the penalty and generously opened a 
way for reconciliation. God’s goodness is measured 
by the greatest of the sacrifice, not simply by the send- 
ing of His Son, but also by His sufferings. This is the 
culmination of His goodness. The goodness of God is 
always enhanced by reflection upon the sufferings and 
death of Christ. The love of God is the principle of 
al] His relations to the world. It comes to view to 
some extent in the work of creation, but in its highest 
form in the incarnation. Rom. 8: 32. 

Justice of God.—The justice of God is that attribute 
by which under all circumstances and at all times He 
does what is right. It is divided into absolute and 
relative. Absolute justice is the expression of what He 
is in Himself, a fixed immutable principle of His na- 
ture, necessary and universal. ‘There is nothing ar- 
bitrary in the idea of absolute justice. God’s will is 
infinitely free and infinitely bound in the very nature 
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of His constitution. He is not bound by anything out 
of Himself, but by the necessity of His own nature. 
He is the foundation of law, justice and truth. With 
Him perfect freedom and absolute necessity are identi- 
cal. Will and law are identical in God, and this is 
His identity, and in His identity is His justice. The 
law of God is necessary and absolute, therefore His 
justice is necessary, and being necessary, must be what 
it is and nothing else. To suppose a case contrary to 
what it really is, would subvert the very idea of jus- 
tice. The reasons of things do not exist out of God, 
but in Him. There is no room, therefore, for the sup- 
position that what is now right might have been made 
wrong. This is an impossibility, a contradiction in 
thought itself. God is bound to His creatures as He 
is bound to His own nature. The thought that God 
would have created beings susceptible of constant ‘pain 
is an impossibility. 

Relative justice has reference to God’s dealings with 
His creatures. It is divided into commutative and dis- 
tributive. The former consists in giving one thing as 
an equivalent for another, and may with propriety be 
said to be used by God. The latter refers to the dis- 
tribution of justice in the form of rewards and punish- 
ments according to some fixed law. The law is fixed 
with regard to man’s welfare; it is fixed, eternal and 
immutable. The nature of man is adapted to the law 
in which it stands as its natural element. The law is 
not good simply as a means to an end, but is good ab- 
solutely in itself, and carries its authority in itself. 

The justice of God requires three things, namely, 
the law, the sanction and impartiality of administra- 
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tion. First, we have moral and positive precepts. 
The moral precepts are found in the nature of things, 
and are not subject to change, but are necessary. The 
positive precepts are eternal, but proceed from the di- 
vine will, the principle of all moral obligations, and 
express it for the time being. They are conditioned 
by certain circumstances and relations, and are sub- 
ject to change, but their authority rests upon an ex- 
press appointment, and hence the obligation is the 
same in both cases. The positive precepts have the 
same force as the moral law. 

Second, the sanction of the law is the enforcement 
of obedience as it appears in the form of rewards and 
punishments. The sanction is necessary, for without 
it the law would lose its character. In their present 
condition we cannot say that man has merit. Yet the 
relation of man to the law is such that those only who 
obey the law should be rewarded and those who dis- 
obey punished. There is merit in the case somewhere, 
though not in man. In a state of innocence man 
would stand entitled to rewards on the ground of his 
own merits. Vindicatory justice belongs to God’s na- 
ture. Some suppose that the punishment of sin 
grounds itself in God’s benevolence. The wicked are 
punished and the good rewarded to keep man from sin 
and lead him to the practice of holiness. This is sub- 
ordinating it to another attribute, for we feel that the 
idea of justice is the idea of goodness, and resolves it- 
self into vindicatory justice. 

God is holy and cannot pass by sin with indiffer- 
ence, but must punish it on account of its own de- 
merit. God is bound in His own nature to punish the 
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sinner, not because He delights in punishment, but 
because fe is the absolute Jaw and must require satis- 
faction. God’s punishment proceeds from the moral 
seuse of His creatures. The very fact that this moral 
sense of the world requires punishment is an evidence 
that it exists in God. The atonement was not simply 
designed to make an impression on the world, as held 
by Grotius, but to make satisfaction for the justice of 
God. Why should the moral sense call for justice or 
satisfaction and God not? Our moral constitution is 
such that the atonement is necessary, so that we may 
draw nigh unto God. The very reason that we feel 
thus, shows that there is a satisfactory power in the 
atonement toward God. Without the atonement God 
could not forgive sin. 

Third, the justice of God implies impartiality. This 
is exercised in awarding the virtuous in and for the 
sake of Christ, and punishing the obstinately wicked. 
The idea of God’s vindicatory justice would become 
arbitrary, if He were partial, or if He punished the sin- 
ner for His own pleasure. The punishment grounds 
itself at last in God’s love, which is the only founda- 
tion of all other aspects of His character. Out of love 
He created the world, and out of the fulness of His 
love He must inflict punishment upon rebellious crea- 
tures. The Scriptures speak of God’s wrath without 
qualification, and we must take it as such. Although 
we cannot properly speak of wrath in God, yet this is 
only another form of His goodness and love. 

Sin may be said to frustrate God in His divine pur- 
poses, leading astray His free created beings; hence 
He cannot look upon sin with indifference. Sin ex- 
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cludes God from the hearts of men and elevates self 
upon the throne, hence God’s just indignation and 
wrath. His wrath, however, has not the destruction 
of the sinner in view, but his correction. God causes 
man to feel himself more and more miserable, until he 
comes to acknowledge his helplessness and dependence, 
and returns to the source of all his blessings and happi- 
ness. There is, therefore, some room for God’s vin- 
dicatory justice in distinction from the mere govern- 
mental. It is with God not a mere external justice, 
which proceeds from contemplation. His vindicatory 
Justice finds its necessary ground in His absolute na- 
ture. Hence the redemption could not have taken 
place in any other way than the one in which it did. 
Acts 4: 12. The atonement must be taken as having 
its possibility in the life relation by which Christ is 
brought into union with the whole world. In the exe- 
cution of the law the Justice of God is manifested in 
giving to every one according to his merits. 

God’s justice is proved, first, by conscience, which 
pronounces a thing right or wrong. This is not the 
result of education, nor is it a peculiarity of our nature, 
for we can know God only through ourselves. Our 
nature in this respect is in harmony with God’s na- 
ture, for He would not make our nature different from 
His own. What is wrong, therefore, in our sight is 
infinitely more so in His. Hence God must be just. 
In the second place, God’s justice is manifested in 
Providence. By Providence is meant the course of 
events in the world. This course moves in conformity 
with some moral rule. Notwithstanding the inequality 
and interruption in this rule, it so preponderates as 
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to convince us that God is just. We find that the 
wicked ‘prosper, yet when we closely consider the whole 
system, we find a constant tendency in favor of the 
good and that this Providence is to prosper the right- 
eous. The evils are accidental, not necessary, and 
hence all will be made good in another world. Third, 
God’s justice shines most conspicuously in redemption, 
having the demands of the law met and satisfied by the 
suffering and death of His Son. And fourth, His jus- 
tice will at length be proven by the general judgment. 

The general argument for the justice of God in- 
cludes a direct reference to the law of God. Hence 
conscientia is an element of our life, but connects itself 
immediately with the idea of God. The personality of 
man springs from the personality of God. For a man 
to be truly conscious of himself and the world around 
him, he must have a God-consciousness; and then his 
consciousness becomes complete. Such a power of con- 
sciousness in man enables him to exercise judgment 
upon others as well as upon himself. In the human 
mind the moral sense is a reflex of the divine mind. 
‘ All this shows the justice of God, but it also shows 
that God’s justice is not an abstraction, but real and 
concrete. 

The justice of God is further displayed in the moral 
government of the world. It is true that the Scrip- 
tures affirm that the wicked prosper and that the right- 
eous suffer afflictions; and thus it is beyond doubt that 
man does not receive in time what he deserves. Yet it 
is nevertheless evident that the general tendency of the 
world is to reveal justice. External prosperity is very 
often a cover that conceals internal misery and self- 
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condemnation. External affliction, on the other hand, 
is often a cover of internal happiness and peace with 
God. Whoever reflects seriously must say that the 
tendency of the order of the world is toward virtue and 
that there is opposition to evil. The whole nature 
strives to free itself from sin and its effects. There is 
enough in society to show that the justice of God tends 
to bring about good and eradicate evil. There are 
frustrations of the design of justice, but these are un- 
natural. The argument that the wicked prosper and 
the good suffer does not reach far enough, because 
there are deviations from this rule. This argument 
shows, however, that there must be another world be- 
yond this, in which virtue will be rewarded and vice 
punished. All this, however, does not establish the 
moral government of the world if there was not a moral 
sense in our minds, a priori. No amount of reflection 
would be able to reveal that moral sense and convince 
us of it, not even the Bible itself. The Bible does not 
bring something which is not already in germ in our 
minds. 

Redemption is the culmination of God’s revelation, 
and is the fullest and most perfect manifestation of 
God’s justice. Beginning with the promise in the gar- 
den and revealing itself through the history of thou- 
sands of years, it became complete in the incarnation. 
Throughout the whole process the Justice of God is dis- 
played. The whole process of the Old Testament dis- 
pensation manifests the justice of God in reigning self- 
condemnation. The justice of God appears most con- 
spicuously in the suffering and death of Christ. Here 
we have the ultimate satisfaction of justice, and its 
stern reality appears most terrific. 
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The Truth and Faithfulness of God.—By the truth of 
God we understand that His nature is such that He 
cannot deny Himself, nor act in opposition to His 
moral perfections, and in His relations to man He 
cannot deceive. His truth cannot be conditioned by 
the real world external to Him, nor by a possible world 
not further than the possibility itself. The election of 
the present world must have its ground in God’s con- 
crete personality. God must always be conceived of 
as something active. If we conceive of Him as pas- 
sive, conditioned by things out of Himself, we shall 
fall into pantheism. It is by God’s willing that either 
the activity or possibility of things takes place. Hence 
we are forced to affirm that God eternally creates Him- 
self. From this we must see that truth is identical 
with life, and as truth exists in God, it is identical 
with His life. So also in the world of time and space, 
truth is identical with life, as it is life. If this is so 
in nature, much more must it be so in man. We may 
speak of God’s truth in a relative way, as of all His 
other attributes. 

1. God is true in His declarations, both in the crea- 
tion and preservation, and especially in the plan and 
work of redemption. These declarations in all God’s 
manifestations and work are made through the senses. 
These are infallible in their own sphere, yet they are 
not the measure of all truth, for when we pass beyond 
that sphere, they fail. The fault is not, however, in 
the senses themselves, but in their abuse, having used 
them beyond their limits. Divine truth cannot any- 
more than natural truth be communicated to us with- 
out our senses. We cannot say that things are in the 
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world really as they appear to our senses. This, how- 
ever, should not shake our confidence, for we have no 
right to take the world for more than what it desires 
to be. lis contents and objects are phenomena, and 
more they do not allow us to take them to be. The 
conception of time and space implies multiplicity and 
succession, i. e., the world is phenomena, and so far 
it is true. It will not be more than phenomena. 

2. The truth of God is seen by reason, but reason is 
not infallible. It is, however, to be trusted in its own 
sphere. That man has been led into error and absur- 
dities by it is no proof against its use and certainty. 
For the knowledge of the external world ever depends 
upon our being in the truth. 

The truth of God is declared by the Scriptures, and 
this is infallible. We do not arrive at truth in an in- 
fallible way, independent of reason. It is the medium 
by which truth is introduced to the soul. This does 
not resolve the whole into uncertainty, as the whole 
does not rest upon the deduction of the understand- 
ing. There is no room for the separation of reason 
and revelation. To resolve reason into understanding 
would be to bring all back to the sphere of nature. 
Reason includes in it the organ of the divine, and 
truth authenticates itself, but not independently of 
reason. We cannot satisfy ourselves that the Scrip- 
tures are true without the assistance of reason. The 
written Word and the truth are different. Internal 
and external must go together. Nature and the Bible 
are infallible, but there is room for fallibility in the 
exercise of our reason. 

The truth of God is revealed further in His delinea- 
tion of character. It is by this that man comes to the 
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proper knowledge of himself and of his condition. Sin 
becomes apparent in all its concequences. God’s truth 
and faithfulness are also manifested from His promises 
and threatenings, although He does not always execute 
His threatenings upon the sinner, because they are not 
absolute, but relative. That, however, the enemies of 
God perish is beyond all doubt, when we consider the 
character of God. It is a priori certain as the ever- 
lasting mountains. God is sincere in all His admoni- 
tions and warnings, although we are not able fully to 
explain their connection with His foreknowledge and 
decrees. The whole nature of God carries with it the 
idea that He should be true. The process of redemp- 
tion unites itself with that of creation. There is no 
difference, both spring from one idea, both must be 
taken as one whole and not made up of a number of 
parts. 

Holiness of God.—By holiness we understand the 
perfect moral purity of God and the harmony of all 
His attributes. It is not a separate attribute, but the 
form in which all the other attributes are combined; 
all are holy. The word holy is used in different senses 
in the Bible, meaning sometimes reverence, majesty, 
etc., and at other times moral purity. At one time it 
refers to one aspect of God’s character, and at another 
time to another. The very conception of God requires 
this attribute. It is the crowning perfection of His 
nature. Without it He would not be a personal God, 
but merely a pantheistical principle. No purity, no 
personal God; and as mere principle, a pantheistical 
creation. Morality and holiness in man hold a certain 
relation to law, by which his morality or holiness is 
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compared or measured. In God there is no room for 
such a distinction, for with Him law and holiness are 
identical. The holiness of God is a complex of His 
person, a character that attaches itself to all His attri- 
butes and qualities, and belongs to His whole person. 

God’s holiness is exhibited (1) in the creation of 
man, whom He ereated holy and upright. In man 
morality holds relatively to law, and law becomes a 
duty. There is no supposition for this in God. Law 
is identical with His will. MHoliness in God is the 
completeness of His person, which is characteristic of 
all His power. (2) The law under which man was 
created and place was holy and pure, and prohibited 
sin under all its forms, which also exhibited God’s 
holiness. (3) Then God’s holiness is also revealed in 
His dispensations to man. The existence of God does 
not conflict with the idea of this attribute. Sin is the 
act of man. God tolerates sinners, not that they may 
sin, but for ends that are holy. (4) In redemption 
God does particularly appear holy. The requisitions 
of the law must be met and satisfied, in order to com- 
plete its holiness. (5) God’s holiness is exhibited in 
His insisting upon purity of heart and life as indis- 
pensable to secure His favor. 


THE TRINITY. 


The doctrine of the Trinity teaches that notwith- 
standing the unity of God there are three distinct per- 
sons in the Godhead. Not mere modes of existence, 
but persons, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, equal in 
power and glory, distinguished by internal properties. 
The term Trinity, although not used in the Bible, is 
not objectionable on this ground, if it expresses accu- 
rately the idea intended. None of the terms of theol- 
ogy are used in the Bible in their scientific sense. The 
Bible is not intended to embody a theoretic system of 
divinity. The theory of the Trinity, therefore, is not 
declared in the Bible, but the fact of the Trinity is 
found there. We cannot understand the modus of the 
doctrine. It is a doctrine of reason. It is demanded 
by the rational nature of man, although it may not be 
fully reduced by reason. All] truth is necessarily con- 
formable to reason, and man has never speculated pro- 
foundly on the nature of God without coming to an 
idea similar to that of the Trinity. 

Although the doctrine is not clearly accessible be- 
yond the Bible, yet dark, obscure proofs of it aré found 
in the heathen world. These should not be considered 
the result of tradition so much as the result of pro- 
found thinking and speculations in far distant ages. 
There is an adumbration of the Trinity in the whole 
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polytheistic system. All polytheism is a multiplicity 
in aunion. There is an adumbration of this doctrine 
which is grounded upon the instinctive belief that there 
is more than one person in the Godhead, whilst there 
is found at the bottom of polytheism the idea of one 
First Absolute Cause, Highest Being, God, but many per- 
sons. The argument founded upon polytheism against 
the Trinity has no force. It rather shows the neces- 
sity for it in the human constitution and in the idea 
of God, and serves to confirm the New Testament view. 
Speculation could never construct the idea of a Trinity, 
nor could it comprehend it fully when revealed, yet 
the idea finds response in the inmost consciousness of 
man. It is not simply a mythological dream, nor the 
result of philosophical speculation, but it finds truth 
in man’s constitution. All profound thinkers are 
agreed on the doctrine of the Trinity, but even when 
revealed, it cannot be fully understood. 
In order that there may be a positive there must be 
a negative. So says philosophy. Positive comes from 
negative. They are inseparably combined. God, 
‘then, must become self-conscious. The idea of con- 
sciousness requires reflex of life, and this requires an 
object. A mere subject without an object can never 
become self-conscious. Certain forms of pantheism 
make the world an object. Christianity obviates the 
difficulty. God becomes self-conscious in His Son, 
who is derived eternally from the Father. This is the 
only theory that can bring relief against the danger of 
pantheism. For to reduce God to an abstract unity is 
to make Him a nullity. The three persons are revealed 
in succession, the Father in creation, the Son in re- 
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demption, and the Holy Ghost in sanctification. Al- 
though these three acts of revelation are distinct, yet 
they are the manifestations only of one and the same 
act; and so the persons of the Godhead, although dis- 
tinct, are nevertheless One. 

In the Old Testament the doctrine is in a state of 
solution. It is contained in many passages, though 
darkly. “‘In the beginning God’’ (Elohim), etc., and 
‘Let us make man.’’ The use of the word Elohim, 
which is in the plural, had its ground originally in 
the idea of God’s plurality. The word is exceed- 
ingly doubtful, as there are other expressions in the 
plural which express eminence and respect. It is, 
however, remarkable that the word Elohim should be 
applied to Jehovah. The word was used prophetically. 
The writer used it from the deep, though indistinct, 
consciousness of the doctrine. It is not necessary, 
however, to insist upon the proof in the Old Testa- 
ment. It can never be reasoned out by analogy, nor 
can it be proved clearly from the Bible. It is not in 
this form that the doctrine challenges our faith. It 
does not come up as a mere naked formula, but under 
the form of a living revelation. Those passages which 
have reference to the Messiah have more force. ‘‘Thy 
throne, O God, is forever and ever; a sceptre of right- 
eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom.’’ The Father 
here speaks of the Son. The idea of a distinction in 
God led many from the beginning to separate Him. 
This is no evidence that they used the word under-. 
standingly. 

The doctrine appears in the Old Testament in the 
form of a growing development. Near the time of 
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Christ the word is personified. Under the Old Tes- 
tament they revealed all that they had. Revelation 
was not then complete, although the revelation of the 
New Testament was potentially in the Old, viz., the 
same God, only in a clearer form. Throughout the 
Old Testament this doctrine is presented obscurely, in 
the New in a more perfectly developed form. The 
doctrine is Christian, and all we can make out of the 
Old is that it adumbrates the doctrine. The proper 
evidences must be taken from the New Testament, but 
here they are not Girectly clear and numerous. There 
are only two passages bearing directly upon it, viz., the 
apostolical benediction (2 Cor. 18, 14) and the bap- 
tismal formula (Matth. 28: 19). This small evidence 
has often been made the ground of arguments by the 
Unitarians, claiming that if the doctrine be so impor- 
tant, it should be communicated in a direct, categori- 
cal formula. To meet this objection and to avoid the 
difficulty, we must grasp the doctrine not in an out- 
ward statement, but as a fact coming through the reve- 
lation; not in the form of mere report, but as life. 
. All the doctrines of the New Testament are life, and 
not mere theory. ‘‘The words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit and they are life.’’ | 

The Unitarians have a wrong conception of the 
Christian religion and of the Bible. Their view is al- 
together mechanical. The Bible is not the fountain of 
theology, but theology finds its truth in the Bible. We 
have no right to require any doctrine to be categori- 
cally asserted in the Bible. The whole of Christianity 
is presented in the form of a fact, and when so appre- 
hended it authenticates itself It would have answered 
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no purpose to have given it in an abstract formula. 
The Church is more important than the written Word. 
The Church in her life has even greater authority than 
the Bible. Now the Church has become conscious of 
the divinity of Christ, and hence was led to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The Church had not such clear 
views of the Trinity in the first century as she had in 
the fourth. The doctrine had to be developed objec- 
tively. It existed fully in the life of the Church, but 
was not fully understood. Athanasius in exposing the 
sophistry of the Arian theory served to bring out 
clearly into the consciousness of the Chureh the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

This passage, 1 John 5: 7, “These three agree in 
one,’’ affirms simply a moral agreement in: testimony, 
not a union of nature, which is far from affirming the 
equality. power and glory of the persons of the God- 
head. The proof is fuller in the evidence of Christ’s 
divinity, and when we are permeated with His life and 
spirit, then the doctrine authenticates itself and stands 
out in every page of Holy Writ. Jf we had no evi- 
dence of Christ’s divinity, we would not get far in this, 
which shows the necessity of not seeking for direct pas- 
sages in the case of great doctrines. The system is 
given in the form of life. Those who make everything 
hang upon particular texts only show how meager 
their knowledge of the Bible is. All who deny the 
doctrine of the Trinity are not penetrated by the power 
of Christ’s life and spirit. Hence we can see how the 
most simple-minded can receive and embrace the most 
mysterious doctrines, while the learned dispute. The 
latter being destitute of the life and spirit of the Gos- 
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pel, endeavor by their learning to reduce the doctrines 
to abstract propositions—truth which, with all their 
acuteness, they can never understand or explain. 

The works of creation and redemption, although 
they are to man separate and follow in succession, yet 
with God are one act, one divine expression, through 
which God comes forth from the fathomless abyss of 
His divine mystery. The whole process of time is to 
God a single act, and the incarnation of Christ is but 
the fulness of God’s revelation. It is God’s self-revela- 
tion, and this act of self-revelation includes a distinc- 
tion in His being. The second and third persons are 
present in the creation, but in this work they come not 
perfectly into view. In the work of redemption they 
come to full expression. The passage, “‘God at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners,’’ shows that the 
revelation became complete in the incarnation. By 
holding this view we overcome many of the difficulties. 

We admit, first, that the doctrine is accessible to 
human reason, for we cannot say that it contradicts 
reason. If we take the doctrine externally, there would 
_ be no rationality in it, and it would be folly thus to 
force it upon the world. If there were no reason for 
the distinction in God’s person, then it would give 
room to rationalism. The Trinity of self-manifesta- 
tion is different from the immanent as its basis. The 
latter would be incomprehensible, but through the 
former it comes to view and is comprehensible by rea- 
son. The very idea of a revelation of God under the 
three-fold character of Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
presupposes that there is an original necessity for the 
doctrine in the human mind and also in the revela- 
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tion. Then there must be an original nisus or demand 
to struggle after its apprehension. The very fact of 
revelation implies such a capacity, and such potential 
capacity there is in the mind. Hence we infer that 
the human mind in its loftiest aspirations has always 
striven after the Trinity. 

Human reason by itself could never have grasped 
the Biblical Trinity. The Platonic and the Hegelian 
trinities differ from it. There is a triplicity in every 
personality. This is not sufficient. The doctrine of 
the New Testament goes far beyond all human specu- 
lations. It requires a self-manifestation of the eternal 
Logos Himself. The reason is not satisfied with a sin- 
gle unit in God. Polytheism has, therefore, a much 
deeper meaning than is generally supposed. In mod- 
ern infidel systems men are not satisfied with a mere 
deistic abstraction. The speculations come at last to 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The deepest religious 
thinking has been forced to make such a distinction. 
With the right apprehension of the doctrine we are 
prepared to consider the Trinity as it challenges our 
attention in the Old Testament. 

Judaism stands higher than heathenism. In Juda- 
ism man does not struggle by himself, but God is with 
him. The doctrine of the Trinity cannot be fully ex- 
plained upon the ground of the Old Testament, for 
that is only the less important part of God’s revela- 
tion. It has been questioned whether this doctrine 
has been taught in the Old Testament at all. Some, 
in order to substantiate the authenticity of the Old 
Testament, have considered it necessary to establish 
this doctrine from the Old as clearly as from the New 
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Testament. Such men have not the proper conception 
of the organic nature and process of Christianity. If 
we have a proper idea of the new creation as revealed 
by Christ, we shall not expect to find any doctrine as | 
clearly stated in the Old Testament as in the New. 
The Old is a foreshadowing of the New Testament, and 
contains the doctrine potentially, but not in fact, not 
actualized. It was to unfold gradually with the 
Church. So we find the doctrine of the resurrection 
obscure in the beginning, but before Christ clearly held 
by the Pharisces. 

With the conception of the proper relation between 
the Old Testament and the New we should apprehend 
the doctrine in its proper form. If we say that it was 
not taught or anticipated in the Old Testament, we 
wrong the doctrine. Again, those who contend that 
it was taught as clearly there as in the New Testa- 
ment are just as wrong. The argument for it becomes 
stronger by keeping in view and showing the organic 
relation between the two Testaments. If we try to 
prove the doctrine from single passages, we shall fail. 
So if we take abstract propositions, as Elohim. It 
seems that the doctrine is taught here, but it may be 
that such plural terms were used out of politeness or 
crept in from polytheism. If we take it as expressing 
the sense of the Trinity, then Moses had as clear an 
idea of this doctrine as Paul. Thisis uncertain. Fur- 
thermore, it cannot be supposed that the expression 
was employed with reference to us to understand the 
doctrine. Admit the gradual development of the re- 
ligious life, and we shall be able to see the force of the 
term. 
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The idea of the Deity requires in the human mind 
the conception of distinction, hence plurality and the 
term Elohim, which shows that the unity is something 
not abstract, but conerete. The passage, ‘‘Let us make 
man,’’ does not show the Trinity clearly, but it does 
show that there was a concrete unity, in which there 
was room for consultation. The Trinity is not a mere 
abyss, but something concrete. The prophets refer to 
this doctrine more clearly and more frequently as in 
the Proverbs. All these passages are contradicted, 
however, by saying that they are figures of speech for 
the divine attributes. Persons are, of course, wrong in 
resolving all into a mere delusion of speech, yet their 
arguments are certainly of some weight in opposition 
to that abstract tendency which tries to prove the doc- 
trine clearly from such passages. The argument in its 
abstract form acquires its full weight when placed upon 
the organic relation between the Old and the New Tes- 
tament. They may be figurative language, but where 
the personifications are described there seems to be a 
running together of the attributes and the essence. 
The argument gains its proper force when we take the 
revelation as complete in the incarnation. Inspiration 
is a state of the prophet’s mind, yet it is not greater 
than the revelation itself. 

The Bible derives its authenticity from the Trinity, 
i. e., if the Trinity had not come to pass, the Bible 
could not be true. Man, by going externally to the 
Bible, having an abstract faith in it, but without hay- 
ing a proper conception and faith in the life revealed 
there, thinks that thus externally he can prove the 
doctrine of the Trinity, deceives himself. The same 
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is true of all other doctrines. It is only by becom- 
ing first properly acquainted with the doctrine and 
life of revelation itself that we can understand the Bi- 
ble and bring it to support or substantiate our position. 

The term used in the early Church to express the 
unity of God was homoousios, and although formerly 
used in a different sense, it was adopted by the Coun- 
cil of Nice and finally used to distinguish between or- 
thodoxy and Arianism. The term used by the Arians 
was homoiousios, like the Father. The idea of: per- 
sons in the Trinity we cannot understand. By person 
we mean such a nature as implies a different conscious- 
ness, so that different acts may be predicated of the 
different persons of the Trinity. We cannot penetrate 
into the modus of the divine existence. Although the 
subject is beyond the reach of human reason, yet the 
doctrine is rational and conformable to the Bible and 
universal reason. The authority upon which the doc- 
trine rests is not the external, but the internal consti- 
tution of the mind. 

The persons are distinguished by their properties 
and operations. The Father is the fountain of all life 
and action in the Godhead, the Son eternally begotten 
of the Father and the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding 
from the Father and the Son. We cannot hold the 
doctrine without the eternal properties ad intra. The 
operations of the persons ad extra in time are grounded 
in these internal relations. These are as follows: The 
Father is the ground of all life in the universe; the 
Logos is the author of the Scriptures as well as of the 
natural creation, and the Holy Ghost is the agent or 
medium by which the life of Christ and salvation are 
made effective. 
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We do not know the difference between generation 
and procession. They are only figurative, and teach 
that the relations of the persons in the Godhead are 
not quite the same. Some reject the idea of eternal 
generation as absurd, but its rejection overthrows the 
whole idea of the Trinity and makes it a mere econom- 
ical arrangement. Christ is the Son of God as gener- 
ated in time, but the fact that He was born in time 
implies that the arrangement existed in eternity. 
Christ is called the Son of God not simply on account 
of any relation in time. ‘‘The Holy Ghost shall over- 
shadow thee,’’ and other such texts are to be explained 
upon the principle that what is predicted of the divine 
persons in time rests upon their eternal relation. The 
Logos was in the bosom of the Father from all eter- 
nity, in the relation, however, of Son. By and through 
the Son the world was created, hence His relation to it 
is not external, but internal. Thus also the relation 
to His body, the Church, which is the second or spirit- 
ual creation, is not external, but internal. His life is 
the life of the Church. Creation proceeds mediately 
from the Father and immediately fromthe Son. This 
is also true of the second creation in Christ becoming 
incarnate. The property of the Holy Ghost is proces- 
sive from the Father and the Son. He is the medium 
through which the life of Christ flows over into the 
heart of the believer, just as Christ is the medium of 
the grace of God. 

The doctrine was held by the early Fathers, but un- 
der much opposition. In the nature of the case it 
should be chaotic at first. This great essential doc- 
trine requires time for its development, both objec- 
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tively and subjectively. This, as well as all other his- 
torical doctrines, existed in full power in the life of 
the Church from the beginning, but the Church was 
not fully conscious of them. ‘The child, too, possesses 
life, but is not conscious of it until its life is objectively 
developed. After its life is developed, it is the same 
life as before. The same is.true with reference to the 
doctrines of the Church. Hence the doctrines have a 
history as well as Christianity itself. At first all ex- 
isted subjectively in the Church, but when the doc- 
trines were attacked, she felt her own life attacked. 
The long controversy in the fourth century on this 
doctrine of the Trinity did not imply any uncertainty 
on her part, but the difficulty of defining it. 

There were two extremes, those who denied the di- 
vinity of Christ and those who made Him identical 
with the Father. It required three centuries or more 
to draw out the doctrine. It was questioned from the 
start by the Gnostics, by the Ebionites in the second 
century, by the Manichzeans in the third, and by the 
Patripassians and the Arians in the fourth century. 
The doctrine was settled by the first Council of Nice, 
A.D. 825. It has been held steadfast ever since. The 
history of this doctrine may give us a proper view of 
the nature of Christian tradition. The doctrine of the 
Trinity is in the Bible, no doubt, but it is a great pre- 
sumption to suppose that we could now, without the 
experience of the Church, deduce it immediately from 
the Bible. Those who imagine so deceive themselves. 
It required three centuries to bring it out; nor can we 
suppose that all its opponents were impious people. 

The Arians contend that Christ is not properly God; 
that there was a time when He began to exist, although 
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they make Him the first-born of every creature. So- 
einianism denies His pre-existence, but allows Him to 
have been something more than man. Arianism held 
its sway for more than a century. It was finally put 
down by the zeal of Athanasius. The various objec- 
tions made against this doctrine as being in conflict 
with the unity of God and against reason or being a 
mere speculation have been answered. The doctrine 
is of great practical value and importance, forming the 
ground of the whole Gospel system. The docétrine has 
always been held for its practical tendency and not for 
its theory. The whole Scriptures look toward it, and 
it is involved in the life of the Church. 


Divinity of Christ. 


This doctrine is of primary importance, because it: 
constitutes a fundamental article of our faith, having 
a direct and momentous practical bearing. Its neces- 
sity comes to view when we have a proper idea of the 
Christian salvation, and when we consider that Chris- 
tianity introduces a new life into the world. Any 
other view is merely moral and leads to Unitarianism. 
The Christian religion is not a doctrine, but a life, and 
there is no life apart from God. The whole work has 
relation to the believer, and the Church presupposes 
that Christ is divine. All those who are opposed to 
the divinity of Christ have low views of the atonement. 
Hence it is a practical and an important doctrine. 

To those who are thoroughly penetrated with the 
spirit and life of the Gospel this doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity is not offensive. They have the consciousness 
of the truth of it and of its necessity in themselves. 
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The doctrine authenticates itself. The Gospel does not 
teach doctrines so much in the abstract sense as in life, 
and hence those who do not receive this and similar 
doctrines in the Bible show themselves destitute of its 
life, its power, though they hold fast strenuously to 
the letter. Nothing will satisfy them save numerous, 
direct and positive passages of Seripture, which teach 
such doctrines in so many words. As soon, however, 
as we give up the life of a doctrine, the letter itself will 
be of little avail. There is a general presumption for 
the divinity of Christ in the whole structure of the Bi- 
ble. Everywhere He is represented as something su- 
perior to humanity. The language of Him and in re- 
gard to Him is calculated to lead an individual astray, 
if Christ is not in fact a divine person. 

_ The doctrine of the divinity of Christ was a subject 
of much dispute in the early Church. The Ebionites 
denied His divinity; the Docetae afterwards denied 
His humanity, making His body a mere temporary 
vision, a phantom. Afterwards came the Sabellians 
and the Arians. The latter’s view was repeated after 
- the Reformation in the form of Socinianism. The dif- 
ference between the two is that the Arians admitted 
Christ’s pre-existence, whilst the Socinians denied it; 
yet the latter held His miraculous conception. The 
Unitarians deny evérything miraculous about His per- 
son. Arianism may be used to confirm the pre-exist- 
ence of Christ, but it did not go deep enough. The 
Church conquered it and it went down. Hence Socin- 
ianism was not built upon the same foundation, but 
held that Christ was a mere man, born, however, in a 
supernatural way; and that a translation up to heaven 
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took place, where He was invested with divine power 
and became the Savior. Rationalists cannot admit any 
higher view than the humanitarian. They say that 
His first existence was obtained through His birth. 
Those passages which teach His pre-existence, they 
translate as figurative, or as an existence in prophecy. 
Unitarians fall back upon Socinianism; they border 
upon infidelity. Against the Unitarian error we begin 
the proof of Christ’s divinity by establishing His pre- 
existence. The fact that all preceding heresies have 
not been able to stand, proves the doctrine of eternal 
generation to be the only true one. 

The pre-existence of Christ is established by refer- 
ence to the various passages of Scripture. Still this 
does not prove His divinity. John 1: 1; 8: 13-31; 
16: 28; 6: 62. In explaining the passage, John 1: 1, 
the Socinians dispose of it by saying that Christ was 
taken up into heaven to be instructed there in the will 
of God. The Unitarians make it refer to the beginning 
of His ministry, and say that He was with God from 
eternity as an attribute; God’s divine reason unfolded 
itself in the flesh. The older Socinians explain this 
passage, ‘‘Before Abraham was, I am,’’ that Christ was 
before Abraham in the sense of being the Scriptural 
Father of the Gentiles. Unitarians make it refer to 
His existence as the Messiah appointed to His work in 
the divine decrees. It is not enough, however, to es- 
tablish the pre-existence of Christ. The Arians admit 
this, but contend that He was created. We must seek 
further proof of His divinity. These are from sources 
which are as follows in proper order: 

His Divine Name.—Christ is called God in the Bi- 
ble. It is no objection to this argument that creatures 
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have been called gods, for where such has been the case, 
some qualifying circumstances were conjoined, show- 
ing it to be figuratively used. ‘‘The Word was God,”’ 
say the Socinians, means that the Word was made a 
God, an idea which gains no countenance from the 
Scriptures. The divine nature is incommunicable, nor 
could any mere creature be endowed with the infinity 
of Deity. The Unitarians translate the passage thus, 
‘“The Word was a God,’’ which is a violation of the 
Greek idiom. 

The name of Jehovah, signifying undivided, eter- 
nal existence, is applied to Christ. The name Jeho- 
vah differs from that of Elohim in this that the latter 
is general and the former particular. Jehovah is used 
to distinguish the true God from all heathen gods. 
‘That men may know that thou, whose name alone is 
Jehovah, art the Most High over all the earth.’’ Ps. 
83: 18. ‘‘Iam the Lord (Jehovah); that is my name: 
and my glory will I not give to another, neither my 
praise to graven images.’’ Isa. 42: 8. So this name 
is ascribed exclusively to God, but it is also applied to 
. Christ; and hence we conclude that He is a divine Be- 
ing, 4 person co-eternal with the Father. John ap- 
plies Isaiah 6: 3 to Christ when he says, John 12: 41, 
‘These things said Hsaias when he saw his glory, and 
spake of him,’’ referring evidently to Christ. 

His Divine Attributes.— Divine attributes could not 
have been made to attach themselves to any creature, 
nor can they be separated from the divine nature. If 
an attribute could be transferred, the whole nature of 
God could, and so the very conception of a Supreme 
Being would be destroyed. The argument from the 
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names lies in their frequency of application to Christ 
rather than in the fact itself, because the name has al- 
ways to be interpreted from the constitution of the per- 
son who bears it. 

Eternity is ascribed to Christ. “‘I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord, 
which is, and was, and which is to come, the Almigh- 
ty.’? Rev. 1: 8. Similar passages from the Holy Writ 
may be added. Omnipresence is ascribed to Christ, as 
well as omnipotence, omniscience, immutability and 
divine power, by the inspired Word of God Himself. 

The question arises whether the divinity was in 
Christ as a child, or only descended on Him at the 
time of His baptism. The whole tenor of the New 
Testament leads us to believe that His divinity was ac- 
tually involved in Him, existing potentially, so that it 
came, like His humanity and reason, gradually into 
development. He grew up asa God-Man. He grad- 
ually became conscious of what He was. Faith re- 
quires us to receive this. There are two heresies with 
regard to this point, viz., Docitism and Ebionitism. 
The latter reduces Christ to a mere human being; 
makes His divinity come subsequently, descending 
upon Him as something superadded. The former 
makes Christ’s body a mere shadow. These heresies 
have been rejected by the Church. Humanity and di- 
vinity were in Christ from the beginning. If we sup- 
pose it to have been superadded at His baptism, we 
lose the idea of a real union of the two natures of 
Christ, and get a magical view. It is on this principle 
that the false Gospels are constructed. The true Gos- 
pel gives the union as natural in the highest degree. 
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Christ has a proper humanity, and not a magical one. 
The hypostatical union requires the divine Logos to 
think and enter humanity, so as to. be in it only poten- 
tially. 

The history of this doctrine is very instructive, 
though difficult, and perhaps we are not at the end of 
it yet. It is an important point, because the union of 
the divine Logos and humanity is the same as that of 
the individual believer with Christ. This doctrine of 
the latent divinity is also of vast importance in con- 
nection with the possibility of a child being regener- 
ated potentially. The whole Christian life may be in 
it, as Christ in the babe. If the Church were faithful 
to her trust, this would doubtless be the most common 
form of regeneration. Wesee that the infant nature 
is capable from the nature of Christ. In the evolution 
of Christ the two natures interpenetrate, or there could 
have been no union, but only an external juxtaposi- 
tion. Weare to understand by this theory, also, that 
during the childhood of Christ the Logos had no exist- 
ence elsewhere, but the system of things was carried on 
by the Father. 

His Divine Work.—Under this head we contemplate 
the argument that may be drawn for the divinity of 
Christ from His divine work, viz., the creation of the 
world, preserver of all things, resurrection and final 
judgment, as substantiated by the numerous passages 
of the Bible. With reference to creation Christ is rep- 
resented as the first-born of every creature, meaning 
that He is the fountain of all things. He is called 
the first-born of creation, because He is its head, and 
it springs from Him co-ordinate with the Father, and 
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derived from Him eternally and created fin" time. So 
also He is the first-born of the Church. In?#one sense 
this is delegated power, but it requires the idea of di- 
vinity to consitute such a delegate of God. ‘‘As the 
Father hath life in himself, so hath he given [to the 
Son to have life in himself.’? Unitarians dispose of 
such like passages by saying that Christ was delegated 
to perform the work, or that they refer to the moral 
creation. He, who could create and redeem the moral 
world, must have been able also to create the physical 
world. His being the Head of the Church, turns on 
His being the Creator of the moral world. He is the 
first-born of creation, although His own generation is 
from all eternity. Primarily it refers to the moral, 
but also to the physical world. 

Prophets have also raised the dead, and so did the 
apostles, but they did it in the name of God and 
Christ; but Christ raised the dead in His own name 
and by His own power. Those raised by the prophets 
died again, but Christ is the very principle of life. ‘‘I 
am the resurrection and the life.’’ The resurrection 
given by Him is one of immortality to His people. 
When it is said that He is the first-born of the dead, 
it implies that the resurrection and life of His people 
are lodged in Him. John 5: 25, 28, 29. 

His Divine Worship.—Worship presupposes infinite 
attributes, of which creatures are destitute, and it 
would be irrational, nay, idolatrous to worship our 
equals. Christ, however, demands divine worship. 
‘‘That all men should honor. the Son, even as they 
honor the Father. He that honoreth not the Son, 
honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.’’ Here 
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He places Himself on an equality with the Father, 
which would be the height of profanity, did He not 
actually possess divinity. If Christ is regarded only 
as an Ambassador, there must be an affinity between 
His nature and that of His Father; but Christ is more 
than an Ambassador. 

We find instances of worship of Christ in the apos- 
tolic age. ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.”’? Acts 7: 59. 
So also the baptismal formula and the apostolic bene- 
diction predicate the worship of Christ. Moreover the 
early Christians are denominated worshippers of Christ, 
when called “‘those that call upon the name of the 
Lord.’’ Christianity itself includes the idea of the 
worship of Christ. Although Christ did not insist posi- 
tively upon being worshipped, yet He permitted it. In 
all those cases where persons called upon Him as their 
physician and benefactor, and when He consented to 
help them, we may say that He permitted Himself to 
be worshipped. ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’’ is a call to 
worship. All like invitations that imply faith and 
trust in Him prove divine homage. 

After the apostles’ time the worship of Christ is 
proved from the writings of the early Church fathers, 
and from Pliny’s letter to Trajan. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the worship of Christ was recognized and en- 
couraged from the very beginning of the Christian era. 
The Scripture evidence for Christ’s divinity is not con- 
fined, however, to single passages and heads, but comes 
to view with irresistible force from the whole life and 
mission of Christ—the revelation of His person as the 
Redeemer of His people. This evidence may be drawn 
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from the three characteristics of His person, viz., Christ 
as Prophet, Priest and King. 

Christ’s Prophetical Offlce.—Christ’s knowledge is 
represented as commensurate with that of the Father. 
“Neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son.”’ 
Matth. 11: 27. Christ is the centre and fountain of 
all prophecy. His prophetical office far exceeds that 
of all previous prophets, not only in quantity, but also 
in quality. He knew the whole council of God, and 
revealed it. His whole life: was an expression of the 
truth. The former prophets stood in one sense exter- 
nally to the truth which they proclaimed; but in 
Christ, life and truth are identical; they are one. 

The Word, which is the ground of all existence at 
first, becomes incorporated into the world and becomes 
the light of man. Hence He is exhibited as the cen- 
tral Prophet, in whom all other prophets find their 
true meaning and completion, i. e., without revelation 
of Himself all previous revelations would have been 
without meaning and purpose. Christ is the absolute 
‘ruth; to Him all other truth is but relative. Hence 
Christ never regarded Himself co-equal with even the 
greatest of the Old Testament prophets. John, the 
Baptist, is considered as the greatest of prophets, yet 
the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. 
The whole New Testament throughout shows that Christ 
stands far above all Old Testament prophets. Such 
being the case, it would be the height of profanity to 
claim the embodiment of all prophecy, if He was not 
a divine person. This argument is certainly of more 
weight than could be drawn from abstract passages. 
To resolve Christianity into a mere doctrine, or set of 
doctrines, is to become involved in a serious error. 
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Christ's Priestly Office—He took upon Himself our 
nature, and with it the burden of humanity; and He 
in His own divine person made complete sacrifice for 
the redemption of the world. A mere man could not 
have borne our guilt, nor rendered satisfaction for the 
broken law. He entered into the Holy of Holies, hav- 
ing concentrated in Himself the completion of human- 
ity; He entered the heart of His angry Father and 
brought about a reconciliation. The priestly as well 
as the prophetical and kingly offices of Christ are 
grounded in necessity. They are not arbitrary. His 
priestly office has respect to our guilt, for which He 
has rendered satisfaction and complete atonement. The 
sense of the necessity of the priestly office is prevalent 
among all nations. 

Like the prophetical office of Christ, so the priestly 
office stands related to that of all preceding priests, as 
the complement of the whole priesthood. All offerings 
and sacrifices find their meaning only in His. The 
Old Testament priesthood, though a shadow in com- 
parison with the New, presented nevertheless a positive 

virtue in connection with what was to follow. It ex- 
' pressed the existing guilt and presented it, and at the 
same time evinced the possibility of its being removed 
finally by Christ, the complete Sacrifice. Christ refers 
frequently to His priesthood, but always in distinction 
from all preceding priests. He called all men to Him- 
sclf, and through Him all men must be saved. He 
lays down His life as a sacrifice, and His fervent pray- 
ers are offered in intercession for sinners. All this im- 
plies divinity. . 

His priesthood was to bring about a reconciliation 
between God and us. The argument consists in this, 
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that He stands not only on the one side of man and on 
the other side of truth, and thus calling man to the 
truth; but He is the very embodiment of truth, and 
also of humanity. In order to become complete, our 
humanity must be embodied in Christ. He unites 
with it God Himself, which had never been done be- 
fore Him. Man was originally formed for love and 
union with God, but this man had lost by the fall, and 
must be restored again. Man’s sin must be removed, 
and the gulf between God and man filled up. The 
Word became flesh and dwelt among us, so as to ex- 
elude sin, and in this way He became the Intercessor, 
the true Priest. The virtue of the atonement reaches 
exhaustlessly through all time. His priesthood is an 
everlasting priesthood. 

Christ’s Kingly Office. —Christ is represented as Lord 
over all, and such He becomes by the course of His di- 
vine mission and work itself. He became man, and 
triumphed over death and hell. Here, again, His 
kingly office stands related to that of other kings as the 
completion and source. Heis the complete represen- 
tation of humanity, fulfilling the original design in 
every respect. Man was originally formed to rule over 
the world, to make Himself King of nature; but His 
supremacy having been lost by the fall, it was to be 
restored again and completed. This has emphatically 
been done in the person and mission of Christ. 

His kingly office is absolute, which implies the 
headship over the human race. It is in time alone 
that humanity comes to its proper sense and destiny. 
He must, therefore, be a divine person, not simply co- 
ordinate with other kings, but the Head of them and 
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the source of their authority and power. All that we 
are able to discover in the world of prophecy, priest- 
hood and kingship is derived from Christ, even al- 
though it should not be acknowledged by men. In 
consequence of His resurrection and glorious triumph 
over death He has become the first-born and the Head 
of the quick and the dead. He has received the lord- 
ship over the universe, not in an external way, but 
from the necessity of His relation to the world, from 
His person and mediatorial work. So His reward is 
not an external one, as it is in the case of man, but 
absolutely necessary. 

The arguments drawn from these three offices of 
Christ are much stronger than those from mere isolated 
passages. For we are unable to find a clear statement 
of His divinity anywhere in the Bible. In commun- 
ing with His disciples, the import of His language, as 
well as the other manifestations of His person, are evi- 
dently such as to force His divine nature upon their 
consciousness. He relies upon the sure impressions 
made by His person and work. His disciples became 
overwhelmed at times with the fact and were forced to 
‘exclaim with Peter, ‘“We believe and are sure that thou 
art that Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ This con- 
viction became clearer after the day of Pentecost, but 
not because Christ made any clearer statement thereof, 
but because the disciples had become enlightened by 
the Holy Ghost. 

This, like all other doctrines, was to unfold itself 
gradually in the Church, and hence the impression of 
Christ’s divinity continued to grow stronger after the 
apostolic age. This proves that it was not stated in so 
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many words, but that it sprung from the person and 
character of Christ Himself. Not every person is ca- 
pable of receiving that convicting impression of Christ’s 
divinity and person, because this requires previous 
preparation of the mind. Mere sense is not able to 
conceive of any part of divine revelation. The mind 
must be regenerated. “‘Unless the Father draw him.’’. 
To receive objective truth, the mind must correspond 
to that truth, or else it will not be able to receive it in 
its true character. 

Christ, therefore, does not authenticate Himself 
without outward evidence. It lies in the very consti- 
tution of a revelation that it should be accompanied 
with evidences, such as prophecies and miracles.  Al- 
though miracles taken separately from the person of 
Christ and His incarnation are without much weight, 
yet if they are taken in their proper relation, they will 
be of great force. Having once entered into the mys- 
tery of Christ’s person, it becomes very easy for us to 
have faith in His supernatural conception, His mir- 
acles, His death, His resurrection and His ascension. 
Without such a previous conception, all these eviden- 
ces, separately considered, could not convince us of 
His divinity. Abstract truth will only serve to lead 
us astray. In proportion as we are made to feel His 
divinity, shall we also have faith in His resurrection. 
Although it should be enveloped in mystery and be be- 
yond any clear demonstration, yet this: will not dis- 
turb our belief. 

It is in this way that Christ authenticates Himself 
to the consciousness of His people. The truth of the 
Old Testament finds its reality only in the incarnation. 
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We are even justified to affirm that there would have 
been no truth in the world’ without the incarnate 
Word. Christ is the absolute reason, the light of the 
world. Even the certainty of the Bible must rest upon 
the truth that is comprehended in Christ’s person. 
For if His life and character were not so symmetrical 
and so,completely in keeping with the hypothesis that 
we hardly notice the fact when He is called God, we 
should;find it very difficult to believe the Bible and 
have faith in Christianity. We find everything natural ; 
nothing wanting; all is in perfect harmony. 

There are, however, many objections to the divinity 
of Christ; and some of them are incontrovertible on 
rationalistic grounds. It is objected that the divinity 
of Christ is in conflict with the unity of God. This is 
false. The unity of God and the idea of the Trinity of 
persons do not conflict, but are necessary to sustain 
each other. If there were no division, it would be a 
mere abstraction, and the idea of an abstract God 
would be a nullity. God is no abstraction. In order 
to true unity there must be multiplicity. 

The second objection raised is that Christ calls 
’ Himself the Son of God; but this does not say that He 
is not divine. He also calls Himself the Son of Man, 
and yet He is real man. Hence, while He calls Him- 
self the Son of God, He may be God Himself. What 
other men are relatively, He is absolutely; He is the 
man and the God. For only as many as received Him, 
to them does He give the power of becoming the sons of 
God. 

Again, it is objected that He represents Himself as 
inferior to God. Christ spoke from two standpoints. 
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He distinguished Himself from God as mediator, yet this 
does not imply inferiority. The Father revealed Him- 
self to the world through His incarnate Word, who is 
now the medium through which we approach God. 
The mediatorial office may be subordinate, and yet that 
would not imply subordination in the Logos without 
flesh. The fact that the Father has given to the Son to 
have life implies divinity. ‘‘The Father is greater than 
T’’ is said of the Father as being the source of divinity. 

Some use the passage, ““He thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God,’’ to prove Christ’s inferiority. 
This statement, however, implies His divinity; for it 
would be absurd for a creature to regard it as not rob- 
bery. The passage implies that He might do it with- 
out robbery, for our version does not give the correct 
sense. The idea is that He did not insist on being 
equal with God, but made Himself of no reputation. 
He did not ambitiously pretend to be equal with God, 
nor insist on keeping His dignity, but laid it aside for 
awhile. This evidently attributes to Him the evacua- 
tion of the honor that belongs to Him. The words, ‘‘I 
came down from heaven, not to do mine own will, but 
the will of him that sent me,’’ imply the very opposite 
of inferiority, but the identification of His own will 
with that of His Father. Christ’s answer to ‘‘Thou 
callest me good’’ was adapted to the character of the 
person. He was human, and Christ’s object was to 
lead him to a deeper sense of God and revelation. 

The evidences for the divinity of Christ are numer- 
ous, both in Scripture and in history, but they have 
their proper force only as we have a proper conception 
of the person of Christ. Another argument, however, 
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for the divinity of Christ may be drawn from the fact 
that we are unable to construct any theory of Christ’s 
person without running directly into rationalism. If 
we reject His divinity, we are led to humanitarianism. 

With regard to this fact the history of the Church 
furnishes ample and instructive proofs. Arianism in 
the primitive Church felt the necessity of attributing to 
Christ a superhuman existence and nature, whilst it 
would not go the whole length with the Church and ac- 
cept Him as a divine person. It planted the seed of 
rationalism, which later developed in a more fertile 
soil. At the time of the Reformation we find the 
Socinians, whose birthplace was in Italy, whence they 
proceeded to Poland, but they did not stand upon the 
same platform with the Arians. They had lower views 
of Christ’s person than the Arians, who had a very 
high and sublime conviction of Christ as compared 
with that of the modern Unitarians. Unitarians, or 
Humanitarians, sprung as a necessary result from the- 
orizing upon the person of Christ as soon as they lost 
sight of His divinity. Thus there has been a gradual 
reduction of Unitarian views from those of Arianism to 
‘the lowest kind of rationalism. It is a fact that the 
same reasons and the same want of ground that forced 
the Socinians to depart from the Arians have also com- 
pelled the Unitarians to sink into rationalism. This 
fact comes to view as soon as they are pushed by scien- 
tific arguments. The Old English Presbyterians have 
also descended to humanitarism. The more orthodox 
of the Unitarians still hold to the abstract supernatur- 
alism, but have no idea of the hypostatical union. 

All these facts show that there is no stopping place 
between the theory of Christ’s divinity and that of hu- 
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manitarianism or vulgar rationalism. We are called to 
vindicate the doctrine of Christ’s divinity against such 
low views. By refuting the lowest humanitarianism, 
we have refuted Arianism, which holds the highest and 
most sublime views of all anti-trinitarian heresies. 
Only as we have a proper conception of God’s revela- 
tion, viz., that it is not something abstract or me- 
chanical, but concrete, and an organic whole, shall we 
be able to grasp and embrace fully the divinity of 
Christ. 

All evidences and facts in the world are eoncen- 
trated in the incarnate Word, and are confirmed by it. 
Our conception of the world and its constitution, 
although very limited and imperfect, furnishes suff- 
cient evidence that all history, all fortunes of men, 
and all religions of nations concentrate themselves in 
Christ. The whole world, in its deepest sense, is long- 
ing and striving after a union with God. Nothing less 
than a union with its divine Creator can satisfy the 
soul. Some heathen have endeavored to bring God 
down from heaven, whilst others have struggled in 
vain to raise themselves to Him. This much desired 
and necessary union has been brought about by Christ, 
and hence He must be a divine being. He has accom- 
plished what humanity in all its attempts failed to ac- 
complish. He cannot be a mere superhuman being, 
a mere creature. Speculative rationalism has on this 
point furnished evidences that vulgarity will be our 
landing place, if we do not hold to Christ’s divinity. 
Faith in His divinity, therefore, is our only safe 
ground; and this becomes the more easy, when we 
keep in mind that the Old Testament revelation be- 
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comes true only in the concrete mystery of Christ’s 
person. 

There was certainly a necessity in the constitution 
of the world for a union of humanity with the God- 
head. This view does not lead, as some think, to the 
conclusion that every man must be included in such a 
union, and necessarily end in pantheism. The world 
is not a mechanism, but a fact and an organism, in 
which every part must have its individual place and re- 
lation to the whole, so that the parts should not be co- 
ordinate, but they must have a common centre around 
which they may cluster and be supported. That there 
is such a general dependence throughout the universe 
cannot be foreign to any reflecting mind. The world 
is full of organic life, and there are innumerable cen- 
tres with their corresponding radii. Thus the female 
sex is dependent upon the male, the children upon the 
parents, subjects upon their rulers. These relations 
may be changed, but they can never be abolished. So- 
cieties will look to leaders of their affairs in whom 
they place their trust. Nations will centre their affec- 
tions in a renowned statesman, or in some other hero. 
Whole ages will find themselves truly conscious only 
in some single consciousness, in which the people are 
to give utterance to their otherwise unutterable sense. 
All nations feel the necessity of such a central organ, 
because the march of nations and ages is always on- 
ward; and, as the people are not satisfied with their 
own standpoint, they joyfully centre themselves in 
such individuals as stand above them. Hero worship- 
pers are always in advance of their age. 

If such be the case in nations and ages, must we 
not conclude that there must be also some single per- 
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sonality in which the consciousness of the whole world 
finds its centre and organ? This must be an organ 
through which humanity is able to utter its inmost 
sense. A mere man would not be able to constitute 
such an organ, because there is not in him that desired 
union between God and humanity. Christ is the cen- 
tre and organ of the whole world; and He is able to 
render satisfaction to all, for in Him divinity and hu- 
manity are united. He is the only true God-conscious- 
ness, in and through whom our deepest sense is ex- 
pressed. There is no pantheism here, for we have a 
personal God and also individual, personal creatures, 
who have not been created to be swallowed up again in 
the general, but who can reach their highest stage 
of consciousness and personality, only as they come 
to a proper sense of their dependence upon the divine 
and human natures in Christ, 1. e., upon His person- 
ality. God, in uniting humanity to Himself, did not 
destroy human personality. As Adam was not forced 
to obey, but was only admonished to do so, so also is 
there no compulsion used in.the part of God to bring 
every individual into union with Himself. 


Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 


The argument for the divinity of the Holy Ghost is 
not so full and clear as in the case of the divinity of 
Christ. Nor is it necessary; for when once it is ad- 
mitted that there is more than one person in the God- 
head, the greatest difficulty is surmounted. Then, 
again, it does not come under the same historical form, 
as in the case of Christ’s divinity. From the econom- 
ical Trinity we fall back upon the essential Trinity. 
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The order pursued is to prove in the first place the 
personality of the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is pre- 
sented as a person by the attributes ascribed to Him. 
Understanding and will are predicated of Him. (Rom. 
8: 26.) Inthe last discourse of Christ we have the 
clearest evidence of the personality of the Holy Ghost. 
He is called the Comforter, the Paraclete, the repre- 
rentative of God’s will in the place of Christ. The 
title by which the Holy Ghost has been signified is that 
of pnewna in Greek and spiritus in Latin, and words of 
like meaning in the Hebrew and other languages. 
Pnewma has been given as a name to this Person of the 
Trinity in relation to the other Persons in the Godhead 
in consequence of His procession « patria filioque. 

The name, wind, is employed as a symbol. The 
action of wind, or breath, carries with it an analogy 
between the spiritual and the natural world. Hence, 
on the day of Pentecost, the action of the Spirit is rep- 
resented as that of a mighty, rushing wind. In the 
Old Testament the form of God’s action is also that of 
wind. In the New Testament the form of God’s 
action is more elevated by the incarnation. The anal- 
ogy in nature to that of spirit is very extensive. The 
Lord said to Nicodemus: “‘The wind’ bloweth where it 
listeth’’—an analogy between the power of the wind 
and the action of the Holy Ghost. He is called holy 
on account of His office in redempton, which office is to 
purify and to sanctify. 

We talk of the eternal procession of the Holy 
Ghost, but we cannot. determine what it means, for we 
cannot understand the essence of Deity. The distine- 
tion has reference only to the economical Godhead as 
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revealed to us in His works. Some have admitted the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, but at the same time 
denied His divinity. Such who deny the divinity of 
Christ must naturally deny that of the Holy Ghost. 
The argument for the divinity of the Holy Ghost is ob- 
tained in the four following ways: His divine name, 
His divine attributes, His divine works, and His divine 
worship. Like as the Father and the Son, so the 
Holy Ghost is called Jehovah. Compare Ex. 17: 7 and 
Heb. 3: 9. In the latter place the Holy Ghost is iden- 
tified with Jehovah in the former. Compare also Isa. 
6: 8 with Acts 28: 5. What is spoken of Jehovah by 
the prophets is said by the apostles to have been spoken 
by the Holy Ghost. He is also called God, as in Acts 
5: 3 and 4, in the case of Ananias, whose lie to the 
Holy Ghost is declared to be ie to God. This is not 
very conclusive, for the Holy Ghost might be taken as 
the representative of God, and then to lie to Him would 
be equivalent to lying to God. Yet the general nature 
of the passage is such as to make the impression that 
the Holy Ghost is made co-equal with God, 

According to the Scriptures the divine attributes 
ascribed to the Holy Ghost are eternity (Heb. 9: 14), 
immensity (Ps. 139: 7), and omniscience (1 Cor. 
2: 10). In all these proof texts we assume the fact of 
the personality of the Holy Ghost already.established, 
and thus these passages go to prove His divinity. The 
Bible ascribes to Him also divine works. ‘‘And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters.’’ (Gen. 1: 2.) 
The casting out of devils was ascribed to Him. (Matth. 
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12: 28.) By the baptismal formula and also by apos- 
tolic benediction divine worship was given to the Holy 
Ghost to the same degree as to the Father and to the 
Son. ‘“‘Grace be unto you, and peace, from him which 
is, and which was, and which is to come; and from 
the seven Spirits which are before his throne.’’ (Rev. 
1: 4.) Seven Spirits is not a figurative expression, but 
signifies the fulness of the divine life under this form. 

The personal existence of the Holy Ghost must be 
established, however, on other grounds. Hence we find 
it involved in great obscurity. Reference was had to it 
at the Council of Nice, but it became established only 
at the Council of Constantinople, A. D. 381. If the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost was to be established from 
abstract passages, we should be at a loss, for the evi- 
dences are so few and inconclusive. If the doctrine 
was to be received upon abstract propositions, we should 
have expected some clearer statements. Nine cases out 
of ten in the Old Testament may be referred to an in- 
fluence rather than to a person; and the evidence in 
the New Testament itself is not of such a kind as to 
compel our assent to this doctrine under an abstract 
form. 

We have no right to expect any clear statement of 
the Trinity in the Old Testament. The analogy be- 
tween the natural and supernatural world is such that 
all is foreshadowed here, though it never could have 
coine to a proper expression without the divine revela- 
tion. The language of the Old Testament about the 
Holy Ghost shows Him to be a person. In the New — 
this fact becomes much clearer, not in statement, but 
in the person of Christ. Hence the Church for some 
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time could not come to any clear statement of the 
doctrine, and consequently the Church fathers, in the 
second century, represented the Holy Ghost as a mere 
influence. It was necessary that the primitive Church 
should be entirely occupied first with establishing the 
person and character of Christ. 

The Spirit of God is to be taken as embracing in 
Himself an element by which men are brought to par- 
ticipate in the salvation of Christ. He could not as- 
sume the power of God, by which the life of Christ is 
made subjective, unless He be a personal Being. With 
this view all the passages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments have their proper power to prove the personal 
existence and divinity of the Holy Ghost. We cannot 
keep firm hold on the mystery of redemption, if we 
must make the Spirit a mere influence or abstraction. 

The primary controversy agitated between the Greek 
and Latin Churches was whether the Holy Ghost. pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son, or from the 
Father «lone. The former view was held by the 
Latins, who hat introduced the word filioque into the 
creed. They were undoubtedly right, because this 
view had been held by the primitive Latin and also by 
the Greek Church. The Greek Church, however, con- 
tended against it as an innovation, and she was dis- 
posed to carry on the controversy. The procession of 
the Holy Ghost was regarded as coming through the 
Son, so often expressed in the doxology. The whole 
Western Church followed the view of the Latin Church. 
The Greek Church was willing to admit the procession 
of the Holy Ghost through the Son, but denied His co- 
equality with the Son. The Greeks contended that the 

10 
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Latin phrase tended to lower the legitimate primacy of 
the Father. The Holy Ghost does not come into the 
world except through the Son. The Spirit could not 
have been given until Christ was exalted. The coming 
into the world was conditioned by the incarnation, 
hence He is frequently called in the New Testament the 
Spirit of Christ. 
Decrees of God. 

The divine acts of God admit of a three-fold dis- 
tinction: 1. Immanent and intrinsic, having reference: 
only to the internal and essential relations in the God- 
head, such as the generation of the Son and the pro- 
cession of the Spirit. 2. Extrinsic and transitive, hav- 
ing reference to creatures, as creating, governing and 
upholding all things. 3. Immanent and extrinsic, 
which are acts in God, which also have reference to 
creatures, and are called decrees. The decrees of God 
may be defined as His determination with respect to 
things yet future. They must be regarded not as 
many, but as one act. 

God’s knowledge has been distinguished into the 
knowledge of simple intelligence, or natural and indefi- 
nite knowledge, scientia simplicis intelligentia, and the 
knowledge of vision, scientia vistonis, which is also. 
called free and definite. The former refers to His 
knowledge of all possible things; the latter to His 
knowledge of all actual things. The former depends on 
His omnipotence; the latter upon His will, which is. 
the ground of freedom. There isa third kind of knowl- 
edge, which lies between these two, called scientia media, 
or the knowledge of God conditioned by the free agency 
of man, instead of being conditioned by His own will. 
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Thus His knowledge cannot be said to rest upon His 
power, nor upon His will, (the supposition is that the 
will of God is not directly concerned in what is taking 
place,) but is made rather to rest upon the independ- 
ent will of man. 

The Arminians contended that facts lie beyond 
God’s knowledge, and that this does not detract from 
God’s omniscience, since such actions are not know- 
able. Others have felt constrained to assert that there 
were acts which lie beyond the compass of God’s will, 
though not beyond His knowledge. This they call 
scientia media. This view does not rest on the suppo- 
sition that God’s knowledge of man’s actions is founded 
on His knowledge of their talents, though it is some- 
times taken in this way. This would involve in the 
end that the liberty which it aims to assert would lose 
its character, for the result of man’s actions would 
then after all be the result of God’s will. There would 
then be no difference between God’s knowledge of moral 
and physical results, and the scientia media would fall 
to the ground. 

A difference between the moral and the pliysical 
actions must be maintained, and the knowledge of God 
respecting the former regarded as intuitive. The moral 
action is certainly to a great extent the result of man’s 
free will. Although the human mind is to some de- 
gree conditional, yet we must grant 1t an independent 
causation, or we have no room for the scientia media. 
Now the question arises, is there such a causation? 
This is the same with the question, is there such a 
thing as human freedom, or is there a difference be- 
tween moral and physical actions? The actions of man 
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are to a very great extent conditioned by the laws of 
nature and external influences. Yet the idea of hu- 
man freedom requires us to admit that there is another 
power in man, which to a greater or less extent can 
overthrow all previous calculations and determinations, 
and can set itself up even against the will of God. 

This independence may be greater or less, and may 
assert itself only in certain cases. Yet it is necessary 
to admit such a latent power in the will of man which 
may be cailed into activity. God does not treat men 
like insensible stones, but treats them morally by call- 
ing into existence the will under a free form. Even in 
the case of fallen man there is an element or power 
which cannot be said to rest either on the scventia sim- 
plices intelligentia or on the scientia visions. Hence if 
we deny the scientia media, we must fall back upon the 
old Arminian ground and say that there are actions 
not known to God. 

The decrees of God are admitted on the ground 
that God as an intelligent Being could not act without 
plan in the execution of His work. Thus the creation 
of the world evidently rests upon some previous deter- 
mination. God’s providence designs plainly to bring 
the whole created existence to some glorious end. All 
nature is full of design. The plan of the world, how- 
ever, is not the result of premeditation and calculation 
on the part of God. There is some distinction between 
the decrees of God and His works. The decrees come 
first in order, first also in time. We cannot speak of 
time in reference to God, as He works in eternity. 
There is some difficulty here. In speaking of God’s 
decrees we can hardly avoid carrying our notions of 
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them beyond time. In speaking of a human work we 
think of a plan preceding it, but the creation itself in- 
cludes time, and we cannot go beyond it. This diffi- 
culty is insurmountable, for we cannot go beyond time. 
Eternity, however, is not such a succession of periods. 
Both time and space belong to the work of creation, 
not to eternity. The world is comprehended in God, 
both as it regards space and time. We cannot, there- 
fore, speak of decrees as of a premeditated plan. The 
decrees seem to be joined to the work of creation itself, 
for there is no succession in the divine will. God’s 
decrees are an explanation of one fact in the creation, 
and all that comes out of this fact, in the process of time, 
was potentially embodied in it from the beginning. 

There are two conceptions of a plan. First, after a 
design or wise end has been conceived, the proper 
means are adopted to reach that end, as in the case 
of a watch, where the mechanic stands altogether ex- 
ternal to his workmanship. No doubt this conception 
is very prevalent, but it is false. A second conception 
of a teleological plan is that the whole life process is 
comprehended in the germ. It contains the end in it- 
self, and this end conditions the relation of all the 
parts. The end here isimmanent. The watch has its 
end, not in itself, but beyond itself. The world is an 
organism, including in itself an end by which all its 
parts are regulated. Hence the design is comprehended 
in it. The very existence of such a design implies a 
decree. The decree exists in it, not, however, in a 
pantheistic way. There is asuperintending personality 
in the universe, so that the world is not regulated by 
its inherent decree merely. God is actually in the 
world, yet not identical with it. 
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We observe divine reason in the whole constitution 
of nature, as well as in history. Everything tells us 
that the world is constructed upon a wise plan, and 
tends to a noble end; and hence it is carried on ac- 
cording to a decree. This is the only proper view of 
the world, although it is not easily comprehended. 
The world is not a mechanism externally put together 
of different parts and then set in motion. By conceiv- 
ing of the decree as an abstract plan we have such a 
mechanism; and then the whole work of redemption 
is reduced to a mere means employed to accomplish the 
end of that abstract plan. Thus the redemption be- 
comes particular, whereas, in fact, it must be and is 
general. 

It would be false to say that any part of humanity 
would be excluded from the work of redemption by an 
abstract decree. That all persons are not actually in- 
cluded is not because God has decreed to exclude them, 
‘but because of their relation to the whole. If we take 
the abstract decree, we are shut up to a limited atone- 
ment, a limited or exclusive redemption; and then 
Christianity cannot be as broad as the whole world, but 
extend only to some parts. This isa horrible, but true 
conclusion. If, however, the decree is included in the 
constitution of the world, we may see how only a part 
of mankind is saved without admitting a limited atone- 
ment. 

This may be illustrated by the words “‘all’’ and 
‘“‘whole.’? These terms are not identical. By saying 
Adam is the father of all men, his generation is finite, 
including only all that are actually born; but if by say- 
ing that Adam is the father of the whole human race, 
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his generation is infinite, including not only all who are 
actually born, but also all who might be born. Apply 
this to Christ. If we suppose for an instance that God 
determined to save four out of every ten persons, we 
see at once that there would be no sense in such a re- 
-demption, and here we would have an abstract decree 
upon which our redemption would depend. In that 
ease Christ would be the Redeemer, not of the world, 
but of the elect. 

By supposing, however. that Christ is the Redeemer 
of the whole human race. we will have a complete re- 
demption. This does not say that all persons must be 
saved, but the process of redemption itself will deter- 
mine a definite number to be saved, just as the process 
of creation determines a definite number to be born. 
Under this view we can easily admit all those passages 
which speak of an election, and at the same time we 
have a whole, infinite redemption. Of course this 
does not remove all difficulties attending the subject, 
but our view will be more rational and more in accord- 
ance with the character of an impartial and just God. 

God’s decrees are immanent or essential. We can- 
not admit of any process in His mind. They are not 
like fate in God, but free. The decrees refer to things 
future; all that is to take place in the process of time 
are comprehended in them. The constitution of the 
world is such that the small things are constantly com- 
prehended in the great. The decrees extend both to 
the moral and physical worlds. The Scriptures speak 
of the decrees as extending to man, and the moral and 
physical worlds stand so closely related that both are 
included in the decree. At the same time we can- 
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not say that particular moral acts are predetermined 
with such a force as would render them absolutely 
necessary. We are bound by Scripture and by reason 
to admit the absolute sovereignty of God on the one 
hand and the free agency of man on the other, though 
there be a seeming contradiction. 

Our actions are not always the result of the strong- 
est motive, as is contended by some, but the result of 
our free will. If we say that our actions are precisely 
such as an All-Intelligent Mind saw that they would 
be, we would have no freedom, but only a refined ne- 
cessity. Our conception of freedom must allow us to 
admit that our actions are to some extent the product 
of our own free will. This implies, of course, that 
there are moral actions which are not the result of the 
divine will or power. Thus we have here the scientia 
media. If we suppose the moral actions included in 
God’s knowledge, we may conceive of them as included 
in the general plan and process of the world, and thus 
comprehended in His knowledge; but the moral 
actions, nevertheless, belong to man. The sudden 
stroke of lightning, or some other accident, is not to 
be considered as the result of an abstract decree, but an 
- act resulting from the general decree. The general de- 
cree is such that the powers lodged in nature can act to. 
some extent freely, and thus serve the general end. 

Properties of Decrees.—1. The decrees are from all 
eternity in the mind of God. They are carried out 
and accomplished in time. Believers were chosen in 
Christ before the world began. Under what form the 
decrees existed before the creation took place is uncer- 
tain. We must guard against the notion that the de- 
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crees existed already before time,i. e., before the world 
began, in another period. They lay altogether out of 
time, including time and space themselves. 

2. The divine decrees are wise. Wisdom is mani- 
fested in the selection of the best possible ends and 
in choosing the best means to reach those ends. Both 
of these properties are embodied in God’s decrees. We 
cannot say that God is prudent and wise like man. 
He has no need of human calculation, nor is He liable 
to error or mistake. That God’s decrees are wise is 
proven, not only by Scripture, but by all His works in 
the universe. (Rom. 11:38.) All things point to 
noble and wise ends, and clearly manifest the existence 
of a wise intelligence. We cannot say that God first 
selected an end and then adopted the means accord- 
ingly. The end includes the means. The form in 
which the decree exists is similar to that of an idea. 
The works of God are organic; and an organic end 
includes the whole process of means for its accomplish- 
ment. The relation in which the means stand to the 
end is not external, but is included in the process. 
The divine decrees contain both the means and the end. 

It is important to avoid here the conception of hu- 
man wisdom. The proposed end in the human mind 
gives law to his manner of thinking, and he is thus con- 
ditioned by something beyond himself, and is no more 
free. By taking this view of God’s ends, He becomes 
conditioned by necessity. His intelligence and will 
must, therefore, be actuated differently from ours. 
Man proposes ends and adapts means, but God creates 
both ends and means. There is a distinction between 
ends and means, or at least the possibility of relation 
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between them. That there is such a relation in the di- 
vine decrees is evident from the fact that they have 
their origin in time. 

3. The divine decrees are free, i. e., they do not 
depend upon any influences external to the divine 
mind. (Isa. 40: 13.) God’s freedom is absolute; ours 
is relative and complete only as it moves in the freedom 
of God. In case of the divine mind, the objective and 
the subjective are one. He makes the law not arbi- 
trarily, but the law is the form of His necessay exist- 
ence. God exists by the necessity of His own nature. 
The law is the product of His own will. The very 
being of God is freedom in its highest sense. It is an 
eternal act including intelligence and will. The differ- 
ence between the freedom of God and that of man is 
that God’s will moves in the element of a self-created 
law. It is an error to say that God could not have 
created the world different from what He did, because 
that would exclude all freedom and bind God to ne- 
cessity. 

4. The decrees of God are absolute and conditional. 
They are conditioned only so far as the order of events 
are concerned. The doctrine of unconditional decrees 
may be taken differently. If we suppose that the ends 
are fixed per se, and then the means adjusted, we have 
unconditional decrees. This is Calvin’s view. As, 
for instance, in the case of salvation, certain persons 
having been deereed to be saved, all the means, such as 
repentance, regeneration and sanctification, are so ab- 
solutely certain and fixed that no different result 
would be possible. This destroys the idea of freedom, 
and is fatalism in germ. The case requires that we 
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should insist upon a possibility in man to act against 
such physical force, else we have physical necessity. 
Human liberty requires that there should be actions 
which are independent even of foreknowledge in an un- 
erring wisdom. There must be actions which are 
beyond all calculations. 

God’s decrees must be regarded as including the 
whole, and are conditioned, to some extent, by the re- 
lation internally, although this relation at last falls 
back again upon the decrees themselves. If the de- 
erees are absolutely unconditional, then not only lib- 
erty, but also the efficacy of secondary causes, be- 
comes a mere phantom. The law of freedom in the 
moral world springs from the general constitution of 
the whole universe, and is conditioned by something 
included in the decree, but ina free way. So the sal- 
vation of the elect is conditioned by certain relations 
and conditions which are included in the general con- 
tents of the whole decree. The decree itself is imma- 
nent, but the results are conditioned by relations in the 
plan. This makes the salvation not the result of man’s 
doings, because all the results are in the end included 
in the idea of God and in His general decree. The 
world is so constituted that it becomes very natural 
that some are saved and others lost. 

If absolute decrees destroy the idea of human free- 
dom, why has man the testimony of his conscience 
that in acting he is free? Besides, the Bible regards 
and addresses man asafreeagent. There isa difficulty 
here which we cannot well reconcile, but the same diffi- 
culty meets us everywhere. The idea of God involves 
it. For how can anyone be free and depend on God for 
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life and all that he is and has? Rejecting the idea of 
God would not remove the difficulty. Man feels that 
he lives in something beyond or above himself, by 
which his existence is conditioned. When man re- 
jects the idea of God, he must accept the idea of fate, 
by which all liberty is removed. 

This subject is generally viewed from a wrong 
standpoint. The relation of the particular to the gen- 
eral is thus misapprehended. The particular and the 
general are not opposed, as is sometimes imagined, but 
harmonize and sustain each other. This is true of the 
moral as well as of the physical world. The particu- 
lar reason does not stand by itself. So will apart 
from the general will is not will, but wilfullness, or 
slavery. The human will is only free as it stands in 
the perfect freedom of the divine will. There is an- 
other way of looking at the subject, viz., in the rela- 
tion of certainty to freedom. Things past are certain, 
but certainty has nothing to do with freedom. The 
relation of things future is the same to God as that of 
things past. With God there is no development as re- 
gards events. 

Predestination. 

By predestination we understand the fulfilling of 
God’s decrees with reference to His creatures, including 
all things. It is applied principally to intelligent be- 
ings. Predestination includes the decrees of election 
and reprobation. There are three different views of 
predestination. 

1. The first is the supralapsarian view. Here the 
object of God in the creation of the world is the mani- 
festation of His infinite perfection in the salvation of 
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the elect and in the condemnation of the reprobate. 
This is the Calvinistic and most consistent view. It is 
the only form in which an unconditional decree can be 
maintained. The salvation of the elect, as well as the 
loss of the reprobate, are means of God’s glory. This 
view was gradually set aside by the sublapsarian. 

2. In the sublapsarian view the decrees of election 
and reprobation are admitted, but based upon God’s 
foreknowledge of what would happen in the history of 
man. According to this view, the fall is first in order, 
whilst the supralapsarian view holds the election and 
reprobation as coming first. The sublapsarian view is 
not consistent, but nevertheless soon became very 
prevalent. It holds that the fall was conditioned; 
but, if the first is conditioned, there is no reason why 
not all the rest should be so. Both views are unsatis- 
factory. The one runs into fatalism, while the other 
is inconsistent and arbitrary. Both stand before the 
world and view it as a mechanism, and, therefore, are 
wrong. The supralapsarian view makes the world just 
as God originally designed it, and hence it is Hegelian. 

Hegelianism makes sin a necessary step to develop- 
ment, and accordingly the fall becomes a necessary 
medium to virtue. This view is that of an immanent 
decree, whereas the supralapsarian is abstract. The 
former leads to pantheism, the latter to fatalism. God 
must be viewed as a‘personal Being, not, indeed, as 
standing out of the world, but as standing in it in a 
free and immanent way. The world must be viewed 
as a divine act, the different parts of which sustain re- 
lations to each other, both in space and time. The 
parts are necessary to the whole, and existing necessity 
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springs from the free intelligence of God. We cannot 
say that the fall was necessary, either by the constitu- 
tion of the world or by a decree, but we must regard it 
as the result of man’s free choice. The possibility 
which man possessed to rise to the highest stage of per- 
fection included, also, the possibility of the fall. All 
this was, of course, present to the foresight of God, be- 
cause He had the whole process before Him. The true 
view of the decree is that it is simply the idea which is 
afterwards realized in the creation and history of the 
world. 

3. The Arminian view or system makes the decrees 
conditional and dependent upon the foresight of man’s 
actions. God having foreseen that, without a previous 
decree, Adam and his posterity would fall, He decreed 
to send His Son to suffer and die for them; and, know- 
ing beforehand who would believe and who would not, 
He chose the former to eternal life and left the latter 
to perish. This system limits the knowledge of God. 
In order to save the freedom of man, the Arminians 
thought it necessary that there should be actions in the 
moral world beyond the control of God. This is not 


* satisfactory, because it rests upon the same abstract 


veiw of the world. 

There is another view between supralapsarianism 
and sublapsarianism, which we contend to be the right 
one. The doctrine is immanent, the idea which lies 
at the foundation of the whole world. There is still 
another system which lies between the Arminian and 
sublapsarian views, which was held by French theolo- 
gians and the New School Presbyterians in this coun- 
try. The advocates of this view distinguished between 
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the order of decrees, so as to have that of election 
after the atonement. This makes the atonement a 
vague and an indefinite affair. 

Election.—This means that God has chosen some 
men to salvation in preference to others. This decree 
or election is from all eternity, and has respect not 
only to nations or classes of men, but also to individ- 
ual persons. That there is such an election is plainly 
taught in the Scriptures. Vide Rom. 16: 18; 8: 29; 
Merwae td ett > bep, (27-Jor 3 Thess. 2° 18" TyPet! 
1: 2; Phil. 4: 8 and Eph. 1: 5. The terms elect and 
chosen in the New Testament do not, however, always 
refer to those who are saved, but have often reference to 
such who succeed in the covenant. All such, therefore, 
as are called elect are not to be considered as saved. 
Some make election refer to the external privileges of 
the Church, but it must refer to personal election to 
heavenly enjoyments. Those who try to disprove per- 
sonal election to heavenly privileges by contending for 
an election to external distinction, fall into difficulties. 

The question whether the election hangs upon per- 
sonal qualifications must be answered in the negative, 
because the Scriptures declare that it is an election of 
grace. Yet the bestowing of grace is not entirely ar- 
bitrary. God could not have chosen, for instance, any 
set of men to perform the apostolic function; nor could 
any virgin have become the mother of the Son of God. 
The vocations to which men are called are designed for 
them, yet we cannot say that they must not be quali- 
fied for them. God could not have made John a Paul, 
nor Paula John. There is some previous qualification 
for the office in the person. There must be also some 
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qualification in every individual for the office which he 
is to fill, as well as in every one who becomes a Chris- 
tian. The Virgin Mary was elected to become the 
mother of Christ, because she was especially fitted for 
it. Out of a foresight of certain qualifications God 
chose some to life eternal. This is implied when Christ 
said, ‘“‘No man cometh unto me, except the Father 
draw him.’’ This implies a previous preparation. 

If the world is to exist at all, differences are neces- 
sary; and hence it is natural that there should be dis- 
tinctions. If we admit the distinctions of providence 
among men in the world and in the ordinary relations 
of life, which we cannot well deny, we can have no 
great difficulty with respect to the election of man in 
relation to his eternal destiny. The former are dis- 
tinctions in time, in worldly affairs and advantages, 
the Jatter in spiritual and eternal advantages. Both 
are under the control of the same wise and almighty 
providence. The permission to be born in a heathen 
land or in a Christian, or to be born in a particular 
family with favorable advantages, is just as much an 
election as an election to eternal life. The former dis- 
tinctions we cannot deny. These reach into all ordi- 
nary works of life. So it is with election to eternal 
life, because both go together. The one forms the ba- 
sis for the other. Both are manifestations of one and 
the same idea. The ground for such a distinction lies 
in the necessity or constitution of the world. 

The elements in election are: (1) God has chosen 
some in preference to others. ‘‘Chosen in Christ.’’ 
‘*Predestinated us unto the adoption of children.’’ 
(2) This election was made from eternity. 2 Thess. 
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2: 13; Eph. 1: 4; Rom. 8: 23 and Acts15: 8. (8) It 
is called an election of grace. Rom. 11: 5-6; 8: 10-19. 

There seems to be an internal relation between 
foreknowledge and predestination. ‘‘Whom he did 
foreknow, he also did predestinate.’’ Apparently 
making foreknowledge come first. The question car- 
ries us back te another, viz., whether the nature of 
the created will requires that it should be independent 
of the sovereignty of God. If so, then foreknowledge 
comes first; but if not, then the opposite is the case. 
The latter seems to be the only way that can satisfy a 
sound understanding. For if the created will was ab- 
solute, separate and independent, we cannot see how 
a general plan could hold in the world. The world 
being an organism, bound together in all its parts, 
nothing in it can or dare be uncertain. A particular 
independent will would be connected with consequences 
having no end. Hence the whole subsequent idea of 
the world would be different. Moreover, we would 
have to conceive of a constant interposition of new 
causes. Hence it seems necessary to say that the ac- 
tions of the particular will are included in the divine 
plan or will. 

The first utterance of religious consciousness is that 
the whole world is directly dependent on God. The 
divine decrees must, therefore, not be considered as 
something arbitrary. They are no more so than the 
realization of the idea of the world. The development 
is perfectly natural. We are not authorized to say that 
it is a matter of sheer arbitrariness whether a person 
be saved or not. There is a broad distinction between 
the heathen and those who are born in a Christian 
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land. There is a vast difference both externally and 
internally. In different actions this difference is not 
only physical, but also moral. So there are differences 
in the same family, and these are not overlooked or 
disregarded in the divine economy. This is what the 
apostle meant when he said, ‘‘Whom he did foreknow, 
he also did predestinate.’’ This foreknowledge must 
be included in the divine decrees, and hence it in- 
cludes the idea of love. 

If God would create a world, He would have to cre- 
ate it with differences. Humanity as a generality must 
resolve itself into distinctions to become a world. No 
individual can be commensurated with the idea of a 
‘‘whole,’’ so there must he differences. There must 
be inferiority in one direction and superiority in an- 
other. Even if man had not fallen, there must still 
have been differences. The power of sin must neces- 
sarily be worse in some than in others. 

1. The decree of election is eternal. God is eter- 
nal, and since all His decrees are immanent or essen- 
tial, they must be eternal. His purposes are all 
grounded in eternity and become manifested in time. 
Therefore there is no real need for proving the eternity 
of this decree. (Eph. 3: 2; 1: 3-6: Rom. 8: 28-30.) 

The decree is not dependent upon personal qualifi- 
cations, and yet God could not have chosen one person 
as well as another arbitrarily or from mere caprice. 
We must conceive of the election of particular persons, 
as finding a reason in the mind of God; and upon 
proper examination we shall find that there are always 
some reasons, some qualifications, in the history and 
life of men who are made the elect; although their ex- 
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ternal relations and appearances should be more un- 
favorable than those of many others who remain in 
their sins. The results of the general decree are, there- 
fore, always conditioned, both in physical and moral 
worlds. It is true that all men are equally dead in 
sin, yet it is not true that they are equally disposed to 
make use of the means of grace. Some persons are 
predisposed and naturally addicted to sin, others are 
constitutionally inclined to morality; and the latter 
are naturally more susceptible of religious influences. 

There is a religious instinct in all men, even in the 
heathen. This instinct, it is true, does not always 
come to view. It may be entirely covered and appear 
to be eradicated by ruling passions and wickedness; 
but it may at any time be called into activity by the 
proper conditions. There isa great difference among 
men in this respect. Children inherit from their par- 
ents frequently certain inclinations, which later in life 
will always make themselves felt. Although grace does 
not go with. or has any respect to birth, yet the pre- 
disposition to grace does. 

We may, therefore, justly say that the divine de- 
erees are conditioned in all cases. The apostles were 
elected not in an arbitrary way, but as fit vessels. As 
there are physical distinctions and qualifications, so 
there are also internal religious preparations and quali- 
fications. Our birth in a Christian land, our educa- 
tion, our position in society, where we are subjected to 
moral influences, are all included and implied in what 
Christ said, ‘“‘No man cometh unto me, except the 
Father draw him.’’ That the decrees of election can- 
not be unconditional, is seen also in Rom. &: 28 and 
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in Eph. 1: 4, where it is plainly stated that God has 
respect to the subjective condition of the elect. This 
subjective qualification does not depend, as we have 
already seen, upon the individual, but grows out of the 
general plan of the world. 

2. The election is immutable. God is immutable, 
and so are all His decrees. Even the abstract view of 
decrees makes the election immutable. The immuta- 
bility lies in the eternity of the decrees. ‘‘Whom he 
did predestinate, them he also called: and whom he 
called, them he also justified: and whom he justified, 
them he also glorified.’? Rom. 8: 30 and John 17: 6-12. 

The relation of the atonement to the election seems 
to be that of means to end. In its own nature the 
atonement has no bound, but as a means in the divine 
mind it cannot extend beyond the elect. This limita- 
tion is in fact no more than what attaches to every ar- 
yangement of God. The atonement is universal in its 
intention, but limited in its application. The Bible, 
the means of grace and the gracious influence of the 
Holy Ghost are suitable for all, yet they do not answer 
for all, nor are they properly used and applied by all. 
‘Just as the natural sun shines for all, but all do not 
enjoy its light, so Jesus Christ, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, shines for all, but not all feel savingly the quick- 
ening and sanctifying influences of His rays. 

Redemption includes all in its totality, but not in 
its particularity. The human race is to be redeemed, 
but some individuals are lost. This is the Calvinistic 
view. It should not be called a partial, but a definite 
atonement. The form in which this doctrine is some- 
times held is false. The atonement has no respect to 
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a certain number of persons in a mere abstract way, as 
though God had selected some to be saved. The atone- 
ment is an unbounded concrete generality. It extends 
in its own nature as far as humanity itself. Human- 
ity as a whole reaches its perfection in Christ. 

It would be wrong to say that in Adam, the rep- 
resentative of the human race, just so many persons 
and no more were contained potentially. His life was 
not limited in such an abstract form, but was concrete; 
and under favorable circumstances the number of his 
descendants might just as well be double of what it 
really is. The same is true with Christ, the represen- 
tative of the new spiritual creation. His life is also 
concrete, and not capable of being communicated to so 
many and no more. It is unlimited in its efficacy; 
and in intention it is general, but in its realization it 
is limited to those who will accept of it. 

As all true doctrines are of practical account, so 
must this one be. It imparts in the first place grati- 
tude to those who are elected, and makes them joyful 
in the Lord and in the hope of eternal life. It is a 
question whether a person can know with certainty 
that he belongs to the number of the elect. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church contends that without a special 
revelation from God, man cannot know with certainty 
that he is elected. In the decision of this question it 
is of importance to know what is meant by the term, 
‘“with certainty.’? We would not assert that a person 
is able to know with absolute certainty his election to 
eternal life, for this would presuppose omniscience; 
and no one but God Himself can know it. We do af- 
firm, however, that it is possible to have a hypotheti- 
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eal certainty with regard to this point. A man, who 
by means of an impartial self-examination discovers 
that he ix united to Christ in a living faith, can be as- 
sured that God has determined to make him eternally 
happy, provided he remains in this union until the 
end. Even if the possibility for such a person to back- 
slide before the end of his life is granted, this would 
not hinder him at the time of self-examination from 
judging rightly. The possibility of a future deteriora- 
tion decreases in the same degree in which one grows 
stronger in faith and in good works. The Scripture 
affirms such a certainty of our election as to create a 
true tranquility of mind. 2 Pet. 1: 10; 2 Cor. 5: 1-10, 
and Phil. 1; 19-24. 

The elect may lose the true faith for a season with- 
out suffering injury on that account in their election. 
Since God in His plan has had reference to the whole 
life of man in its concrete form, it cannot be injurious 
to any one who dies in true faith in Christ Jesus, if 
there are periods found in his previous life when he 
was not possessed of this faith. This is proven also by 
the examples of such men who had been guilty during 
their lives of great transgressions, as David and Peter, 
An objection has been raised against the doctrine, viz., 
that it tends to make some persons secure and inactive, 
while it leads others into despair. There is really no 
room for such an objection. 

In preaching the doctrine it should be treated in 
the form found in the New Testament, but with great 
caution. It is presented by Paul in its encouraging 
character, and it ought, therefore, not to be discarded, 
But to bring the doctrine into the pulpit in an abstract: 
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form is productive of great danger and harm, and 
Hable to abuse, It might beget an antinomic confi- 
dence in the minds of those who think themselves 
elect, and others it might overwhelm with the sense of 
despair. The abstract view leads us inevitably to 
make a distinction between the secret and revealed will 
of God. It actually causes us to limit the atonement. 

Reprobation. —If we admit of the decree of election, 
we cannot avoid that of reprobation in some form. It 
is the passing by of those who are left in their sins and 
go down to destruction. It is sometimes called the 
decree of preterition, but this is merely to avoid the 
harshness of the term. The positive character of all 
God’s decrees holds us to the idea of reprobation. 
There is no room for the idea of any negative actions 
in the divine mind, and hence the passing by of God 
is a positive act. The decree admits of another dis- 
tinction of a positive and a negative side. Its negative 
character consists in the withholding of the means of 
grace, or in permitting the individual to be placed in 
such circumstances as to be deprived of the proper 
light and of divine truth. Its positive side is the ac- 
tual hardening of the heart, caused in consequence of 
habitual transgression of the divine law. That there 
is such a decree of reprobation is evident from Scrip- 
ture, where persons are described as “‘vessels of wrath, 
fitted to destruction.’’ Vide Rev. 13: 8; Jude 4; 1 Pet. 
2: 8, and especially the ninth and eleventh chapters of 
Romans. 

We must not infer from these passages that the re- 
sult of man’s reprobation and perdition are the con- 
sequence of God’s absolute decree. This would be fa- 
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talism. They are the result of man’s own disobedi- 

ence and perverse conduct. The nature of man’s ac- 
tions, however, is to a great extent the result of his 
relations in the world, and depends finally upon the 
general plan, The whole tenor of the Scriptures goes 
to show that God did not create man to be disobedient 

and wicked; therefore man is always represented as 

being able to act differently than what he does. The 

heathen, according to Paul in the first chapter of Ro- 

mans, might have known God from the lght of nature 
and conscience, but they neglected this privilege, and 

hence their relation secures their condemnation; not 

because God has predetermined them for destruction, 

although He foresaw the result of their relation and 

conduct. Paul in his letter to the Romans implies . 
that there are such relations in the constitution of the 
world that by them men through their free activity 

proctire condemnation for themselves. 

The general plan underlies all things and relations, 
and presupposes a free knowledge on the part of God, 
yet the result must be regarded as the product of the: 
- general human will. We have an analogy of this in 
nature. As in nature pains and destruction take place 
in consequence of physical powers at work, so also in 
the human world the destruction must be considered 
as the result of moral powers, of man’s will, although 
not without the foreknowledge of God. In spite of 
this view great difficulties attend the subject, especially 
if reprobation is regarded as growing out of the general 
plan of God underlying the world. The difficulties 
rest necessarily upon the ‘relations in which man is 
placed, and not upon God, but they are not greater 
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than those found in the surrounding world, where re- 
lations and distinctions render it absolutely necessary 
that some individuals, and even whole nations, enjoy 
more and greater privileges than others. 

Temporal distinctions form the basis of eternal dis- 
tinctions. The world could not be without such dis- 
tinctions. The very process of a world implies distine- 
tions and grades. A perfect equality admits of no con- 
ception. Even without the fall, the process of the 
world would have required distinctions, but this neces- 
sity has been greatly increased in consequence of the 
fall. To object to such existing distinction would be 
the same as objecting to the existence of the world. 

There is a growth in sin as well as in righteousness ; 
both are to some extent hereditary. Hence we are as- 
sured in the first chapter of Romans that if the world 
had improved the light of nature, it would not have 
received the sentence of such a judicial condemnation. 
The individual is the product of the preceding genera- 
tion, and necessarily inherits its principles to a certain 
degree. Hence it is that many persons cannot enjoy 
the same degree of light which their predecessors pos- 
sessed. God visits the sins of the parents upon their 
children unto the third an? fourth generation. How- 
ever, in the worst kind of mental darkness and moral 
degradation some freedom of action remains in the in- 
dividual, else there would be no room for guilt and 
punishment. 

Upon the ground of entire want of moral light it 
has been assumed that there must. be another state of 
probation, where such deprived individuals might make 
a choice. All that we can say relative to the subject 
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is that the righteous Judge will never condemn any one 
of His creatures without sufficient cause; and that it is 
against His whole character to have created a portion 
of the human family for eternal damnation. 

The doctrine of reprobation has its practical bear- 
ings, but caution is required in the treatment of this 
subject. It can easily be misrepresented, especially in 
viewing it abstractly. It should be presented as found 
in the New Testament, not merely as a negative decree, 
but also in its positive character; that while the re- 
demption in Christ is as broad as the whole human 
race, there are, notwithstanding, individuals who by 
their relations and their own free will exclude them- 
selves. When the Scriptures speak of predestination, 
it is always with reference to the individual’s own 
character. The Scriptures do not mean that God has 
positively created man for destruction, but that by vir- 
tue-of man’s relations in the general plan he excludes 
himself. The Scriptures, however, speak of a positive 
hardening of the human heart, as in the case of Pha- 
roah. In such cases the reprobation must be regarded 
as the result of God’s penal judgment. When men 
-have abused the means of grace so far that without 
compunctions of conscience they can habitually trans- 
gress the divine precepts, then God leaves them alone, 
and their sins compel them to proceed in their course 
and make their condemnation sure. 

This subject appears to lie altogether beyond the 
grasp of the human mind. Both the supralapsarian 
as well as the speculative views present immense diffi- 
culties. Abstract supralapsarianism compels us at last 
to run into fatalism in some form. We are forced to 
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admit either that God positively created a part of the 
human race to be lost, as Calvin; or we must come to 
the opposite conclusion that there will be a restoration 
of all men. The latter result has been very success- 
fully reached by Schleiermacher. If, on the other 
hand, we take the rigid speculative view, to save the 
free agency of man, we are apt to lose the idea of man’s 
dependence upon God. The true view seems to lie 
between these extremes; and since we are not able to 
«comprehend the subject fully, our safest plan, there- 
fore, is to steer between these two extremes. 


Creation. 


God executes His decrees by creation first and then 
by His providence. He is the ultimate fountain of all 
existence, and the whole universe with all its existence 
and relations may be said to be a self-manifestation of 
God. Creation is the act of making something out of 
nothing. When it says in Genesis that “In the be- 
ginning God created the heavens and the earth,’’ this 
‘“beginning’’ in one sense is to be understood as lying 
far behind the formation of our globe, in the regions 
of eternity of His own will from all eternity, realizing 
Himself in and through the co-eternal Word, in the 
divine act of calling into existence the non-existing 
universe out of the fulness of His own being. In an- 
other sense it may also have reference to the formation 
of our world out of the previously existing chaos. That 
the world was created out of nothing is not exactly 
affirmed in the Bible. What is said refers more to 
organization than to creation. 

The Bible assumes throughout the idea, however, 
that the world is dependent on and derived from God, 
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and is not self-existent. The Scriptures ascribe a_be- 
ginning to the world, and by this signify that once it 
was not in existence. Vide Gen. 1: 1; Psa. 102: 26, 
27; Prov. 8: 22, and John 1: 1-8. Furthermore it 
is positively stated that this world was made out of 
that which was not (Heb. 11: 3). Which cannot im- 
ply anything else than that the world was made out of 
nothing. As every divine activity of God, however, is 
a mystery to us, so that we cannot understand the 
manner, but only perceive the effect, so also the act of 
creation is beyond our comprehension. In fact it is as 
easy to prove that the world had no beginning as it is 
to prove that it had a beginning. It is only by faith 
that we understand it. 

In the process of creation time was included as form 
and space as matter. These two constitute the ground 
platform upon which the whole universe has to act. 
It would not imply that the world was self-existent, if 
it had no beginning. Existence in time is not exist- 
ence in eternity; and if the world had no beginning, 
its exisience would still have been in time. It is easier 
to conceive of a regression ad infinitum than of time 
. beginning anywhere. The subject is very confounding 
to our minds, because we cannot form a conception of 
eternity. It would seem that there was an eternal rea- 
son for creation, but this conception is defective and 
false, since it conceives of a relation in the divine ex- 
istence, going before the world in the form of time. 
The creation in the form of time implies a conception 
of a beginning. The eternity of God is to be regarded 
as a mode of existence which includes the whole com- 
pass of time and space. 
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The ancient theories of eternal matter involve a 
contradiction in themselves. Form and material are 
inseparable. There can be no form without matter, 
and no matter without form. However far back we 
may carry the idea of chaos, we must allow the exist- 
ence of a law, i. e., form. Such a state must be con- 
sidered as an approximation to the present condition 
of the world. Creation as a whole is held together or- 
ganically. The argument against the eternity of mat- 
ter from the recent authentic account of history has 
not the force generally given to it. It only proves the 
comparatively modern origin of the world as it now 
exists. The matter of the world might have existed 
under a form of which we have no account. The hea- 
then philosophers supposed that matter was an eternal 
emanation from God, making the world a necessary or 
a voluntary efflux of God’s nature. The reason for 
this was that they had adopted the maxim, “‘ex nihilo 
nihil fit.’? This was not theistic, but affirmed that the 
creation must have its ground in God. 

The evidence on which we believe that the world 
was made out of nothing is not exclusively the Scrip- 
tures, for they do not say much about it. It is through 
faith that we know. Faith expresses rather the neces- 
sity under which our spiritual nature is placed to rec- 
ognize the world as dependent on God from the be- 
ginning. The Scriptural doctrine lies between the two 
extremes of dualism and pantheism. There is some 
truth in both extremes. The world is dependent on 
God, yet separated from Him, else His personality 
would suffer. The doctrine of emanation leads to pan- 
theism, while that of eternity of matter leads to dual- 
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ism. Creation has no absolute reality; it is only rel- 
ative. 

The Mosaic account of the creation is descriptive 
rather than strictly historical and philosophical. It is 
a picture or representation of the process of creation 
exhibited to the mind of the seer in the form of a vis- 
ion. It isnot a report of the events themselves as they 
actually occurred, but a view of them, which is fully 
commensurate with the facts. In the first vision given 
to Moses the world was presented in one stage. This 
was the first day. Each successive stage of develop- 
ment wasa day. We cannot infer from the account 
what amount of time was required for the construction 
of the world as it now stands. The statement requires 
that the representation should be like the order of 
things with which we are acquainted. The seven days 
were no doubt natural days. The first revolution of 
the earth upon its axis may have been comparatively 
slow, and thus produce a very long day. Still there is 
room for the morning and evening mentioned. It is 
not necessary to suppose that the day was an indefinite 
period of some thousands of years. 

The description of the creation in Genesis must not 
be regarded as including any other process but those 
which were required for the order of the world as it 
now exists. It is not to be taken as a scheme of natu- 
ral history, nor as the foundation of natural philoso- 
phy. It has its force as exhibiting the process of the 
world. Some have supposed on geological grounds 
that the world existed previous to the Mosaic account 
in a chaotic state. The facts of geology demand that 
the world was in a slow state of formation, struggling 
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upwards. The Mosaic account is of modern date com- 
pared with the geological facts. The Bible does not re- 
quire that we reject a previous form of existence, but 
only gives an account of the process of the present or- 
ganization of the world. The facts of geology may 
have been the result of causes and effects previously at 
work. 

The creation of the sun, moon and stars on the fourth 
day implies that they then came into view, and does 
not require us to believe that they were created subse- 
quently to the formation of the earth. The whole pro- 
cess was organic, not made up of parts. It compre- 
hended each part at every point, but some were not so 
fully developed as others. There was light before, but 
it was on the fourth day that the relation of light in its 
present form came into view. 

In proportion as we come to see the organic nature 
of the universe, requiring a process for its completion, 
will we be shut up to the conclusion that the creation 
was one act. There is no room for a succession of cre- 
ations in the way of organization, but each was com- 
prehended in the order of the universe as it held from 
the beginning. This furnishes great relief to our 
thinking. It is far more satisfactory and conformable 
to the intimations of science without contradicting the 
Bible that the foundation of this creation was compre- 
hended in something previous. We are bound to be- 
lieve, however, that man was strictly created at the 
beginning of our system. We must not regard his cre- 
ation as a mere evolution. Man forms the climax of 
the world; yet there is introduced through him a 
higher principle, a new creation, which completes the 
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process going on before. Christ was a new creation in 
the same sense. Human history could not have pro- 
duced Christ, yet it prepared the way for Him. The 
new creation in Christ is the completion of the old by 
the introduction of a new period strictly divine. 

The heavens were made at the same time. By an- 
alogy it would seem that the planets are inhabited, yet 
the assumption is by no means conclusive. The Scrip- 
tures assume that the earth is the centre of the uni- 
verse. The Bible favors the geocentric theory, and 
represents the earth as the theatre of action. The 
great purposes of creation have been exhibited in the 
death of Christ. All things in the earth are an approx- 
imation toward man, in whom their end is found. 
Man, although a small object, is the world, a micro- 
cosm. So then the planets may be an approximation 
to the earth, and the solar system an approximation to 
our sun. If we accept the geological hypothesis that 
the world has existed many thousand years, we see 
how matter is subordinate to spirit. All looks towards 
man. This would be an exemplification in time of 
what exists in space. The whole world then consti- 
tutes a vast pyramid, whose topstone is our solar sys- 
tem. Still these are mere assumptions, yet they areas 
strong as those which make the planets inhabited. 

Angels.—The word angel, both in Hebrew and 
Greek, means messenger. The chief argument in fa- 
vor of angels is drawn from the Bible, though it is not 
entirely confined to it. There is the same ground be- 
yond the Bible, for all nations have had some concep- 
tion of demons, which they distinguished into good 
and bad, but generally look upon them as the disem- 
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»odied spirits of men. In the Bible, however, a dis- 
tinction is made between daimonia and aggeloi. The 
jJatter are never understood as the spirits of dead men, 
but a higher order of existence. Although there has 
been a tendency on the part of the whole race to assert 
their existence, yet the doctrine cannot rest upon the 
mere outward evidence. The doctrine has some ground 
beyond the Bible, and this confirms the testimony of 
revelation. The whole doctrine, however, as presented 
in the Scriptures, is attended with great difficulties. 
Yet if there were no such existence, it would reproach 
the character of Christ. for He speaks of them. Matth. 
BOL Dea. 

According to the common opinion angels are re- 
garded as purely spiritual existences from the begin- 
ning. Some of them have fallen, and others have 
kept their first estate, having little history. It is dif- 
ficult to regard them as mere spiritual existences, or 
that they were holy from the beginning. The one 
view would make them fantastic, since they exist in 
time and space. Holiness is the product of the crea- 
ture putting forth an action of its own, though assisted 
by God. This is the form in which our human life is 
developed; and when we conceive of other existences, 
we cannot help supposing that their lifeis substantialiy 
the same. It is difficult to conceive that angels are 
external in their state to the particular order of the 
universe. They exist in time; and this seems to re- 
quire that they exist also in space. 

A belief in the existence of angels should be condi- 
tioned by certain suppositions necessary to support 
the doctrine. <As to their creation we are led to sup- 
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pose from the Scriptures that this took place before 
that of man, and that they are included in “‘the hosts 
of heaven’’ and ‘‘the sons of God who shouted for joy’” 
at the creation, and that some fell before the creation 
or immediately after, at least before the fall of man. 
Angels stand as the connecting link between God and 
man in a certain sense. Perhaps they were created in 
a condition similar to our own, and had a_ process 
which resulted in their present independent spiritual 
condition. Perhaps they may have been the inhabit- 
ants of some other world before ours, which had come 
to the end of its probation; and perhaps their condi- 
tion is analogous to what ours will be. All this, how- 
ever, is mere presumption. 

Angels are spiritual beings. They are spirit not in 
the same sense in which we predicate it of God. They 
exist in space and must have an external form. They 
are circumscribed by space and have a body of some 
kind, else they become mere abstractions. Their rela- 
tion to space is not the same as in our case, but it may 
be the same as ours will be in the future. The angele 
must also exist in time, for space and time go together 
with the idea of creation. 

Angels are immortal. Luke 20: 26. Their immor- 
tality does not depend upon themselves, nor is it the 
result of their spiritual nature. There is no logical 
connection between the immateriality and the immor- 
tality of angelic spirits. We cannot strictly predicate 
immortality of any being but God. Immortality of 
the soul can not be predicated from its immateriality. 
The immateriality of the soul arises from the proper- 
ties of matter, but the soul has nothing in commor. 
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with them. The angels are immaterial only because 
God created them so, but it is upon His will that their 
immortality depends. The idea of creation implies 
dependence. 

We will now consider the distinctive atiributes of 
good angels. They are intelligent, and are represented 
as looking into the mysteries of God and the redemp- 
tion. Their knowledge is progressive. They are holy 
beings, having kept their first estate and established 
themselves in holiness. They are represented as hay- 
ing great strength and activity, for they are said to 
possess wings, symbolical of activity. They are happy, 
because they live in harmony with God’s will. We 
know nothing of the external economy of angels. We 
find different names ascribed to them in the Old and 
New Testaments, like cherubim and seraphim. Their 
office, the Bible says, is to minister to the saints to 
some extent, but this does not authorize us to say that: 
they are always present. If they constitute a society, 
there must be order among them. The general idea is 
that this is the case. A hierarchy of angels has heen 
constituted on this view, and the Scriptures favor it. 
The only difficulty is to determine whether the word 
in some passages in the Bible refers to personal angels 
or is figurative. 

Angels are employed by God in administering the 
aifairs of the world. They were present at the giving 
of the law, with Daniel, and so are they also in the 
Church. They are employed in revealing God’s will. 
They suggest good thoughts, and thus their influence 
is moral, as one man may have influence over another. 
They watch over the saints and execute divine judg- 
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ment upon their enemies. They take charge of the 
soul at death, and they will be present at the second 
coming of our Lord. The Jews believed in guardian 
angels, though there is not much ground for such a be- 
lief. There are, however, references to guardian an- 
gels in the New Testament. 

Fallen angels are said to be those angels who have 
rebelled and apostatized from God. The Scriptures 
give no clear account of their fall, as to the occasion, 
manner or time. Our faith in God will not allow us 
to conceive their existence as fallen, without their hav- 
ing been originally created good. The Apostle Peter 
speaks of angels that kept not their first estate. How 
long they remained in their integrity, and when they 
fell, are questions difficult to be answered; but one 
thing is certain, viz.; that the fall of the apostate an- 
gels took place before that of man, since one of them 
constituted the tempter. These fallen angels had not 
been in a heavenly state as represented by Milton, nei- 
ther had they been perfectly holy, as some suppose, 
for their fall proves that they had been in a probation- 
ary state. We could form no conception how a per- 
fectly holy being could fall. 

The whole doctrine of angel is attended with many 
difficulties. This has led some to reject the doctrine 
entirely, while at the same time the testimony of Scrip- 
tures seems to be explicit on this subject. It is sup- 
posed by some that angels are mere abstractions stand- 
ing in no living relation to the present world. This 
position is entirely untenable. The angels must, ac- 
cording to the Bible, form real personal beings, and at 
the same time compose a part of the universe. There 
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can be no creature except in time and space. Creation 
has one universal law and one universal end. Unity 
binds the whole world together in time and_ space- 
The creation is a single whole. If angels are a part of 
God’s creation and not self-existent, they must be re- 
garded as comprehended in the universe. Schleier- 
macher treats the whole subject of angels as lying out- 
side of theology. 

To understand the cause of the fall of angels is dif- 
ficult. One theory is that Satan was moved by envy 
at the future condition of man, who was to be raised 
to angels through the incarnation of the Logos. Here 
we find the working of pride, which is the essence of 
sin, since it seeks to exalt the creature above the Cre- 
ator. Some say that some of the angels sought to ex- 
alt themselves to a higher station, for there appears te 
be grades among them. 

The angels do not stand isolated, each one for bim- 
self as atoms in a sunbeam. There is a common sym- 
pathy between them. Though we cannot say that 
their position is exactly as ours, still we dare not say 
that each one acts separately for himself, with no ref- 
erence to his fellow-beings. A countless host of angels 
fell at the same time; the rebellion was general among 
them simultaneous; and thus the thrones and princi- 
palities with Satan at their head exercised and took a 
conspicuous part. The New Testament not only af- 
firms their existence, but also represents them as hold- 
ing a certain relation to our world, originally as min- 
istering spirits. We must, therefore, suppose that they 
had a probation and a history. This implies some in- 
ward connection among themselves, although we are 
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unable to define this relation. This, again, implies 
some kind of a spiritual body, at least bodies of some 
sort, so as to perform their office and enter into these 
relations. Some have supposed that one-third of the 
angels fell, but there is no room for such a supposition. 
Angels have been regarded by some as being the in- 
habitants of other worlds that had been on probation; 
the good angels the inhabitants of a world that did not 
fall, and the bad of a world that did fall. This is 
sheer speculation. The effect of the fall was not to 
change the nature of the fallen angels entirely, Their 
understandings were clouded, yet they are represented 
as possessing vigorous intellectual powers. The result 
of the fall was that they were cast out of heaven and 
thrust down to hell. Yet their complete punishment 
seems to be in reserve. It cannot be repugnant to 
God’s moral nature to permit these evil spirits to be at 
work in the world, else they would be expelled. They 
go about like a roaring lion and swift on wing. The 
different titles which they bear show that there is sub- 
ordination among them and rank, also thrones and 
principalities, at the head of which stands Satan. 
Their employment is to deceive. They are said to 
‘be reserved in chains, which must be understood mor- 
ally. They have liberty now, but will be confined at 
judgment in everlasting darkness. Some have even 
supposed that they have access to heaven, being spoken 
of as mingling with the children of God. The devil 
does not possess personal ubiquity, yet he is not con- 
fined to one place. In the nature of the case there 
seems to be such a locality as hell, just as there is a 
local heaven. Wedonot know where it is sitnated, 
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‘Phis ‘somewhere’? is the abode of fallen angels, al- 
though they are permitted to wander on the earth. 
They exert an influence over the bodies of men. They 
seem to be endowed with powers, but not to such an 
extent as to control the individual’s rsason and will. 
In Christ’s time there were real demoniacal posses- 
sions, which were not mere diseases; and such posses- 
sions may still be possible. Persons so possessed had 
something like a double consciousness, at least a faint 
perception of his being possessed by a foreign power. 
The influence of wicked spirits is not confined to men’s 
bodies; they suggest evil thoughts, but cannot force 
the will. Man retains his freedom. They are the oc- 
casion and not the cause of sinning. They form in 
their demoniacal posssesion a kind of a counter-incar- 
nation of the evil spirit. The very fact that among 
all nations there has been a strong tendency to attrib- 
ute various diseases to such possessions is strong pre- 
sumptive evidence in favor of such a doctrine. Every 
superstition is based upon some truth and reason. 
Satan as possessor must be natural, not supernatu- 
ral. It may be that in our own nature there is a some-- 
thing upon which Satan works of which we have no 
knowledge. This may grow out of our position to the 
general plan. Demoniac possessions are very frequent 
in the heathen world. We see among them a kind of 
a blind inspiration. To this we have the testimony of 
converts. Wherever the Gospel has entered into a 
heathen land, wonder-works are performed in opposi- 
tion to the truth. This shows how these fallen spirits 
influence men to oppose the Gospel. Could we under- 
stand the subject of animal magnetism better, we could 
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know more, perhaps, of the agency of devils. How 
fallen angels influence and deceive man we cannot tell; 
yet satanic agency plays a great part in the spiritual 
condition of some men. This may be carried too far. 
Luther imagined that he saw the devil, and so did 
Bunyan. It is possible for Satan, upon extraordinary 
occasions, to become visible. The whole subject is 
difficult, since it is connected with the origin of sin. 

Man.—The creation of man took place on the sixth 
day of creation after the world had been prepared for 
his reception. Gen. 1: 26, 27. God formed man out 
of the dust of the earth and breathed into him the 
breath of life. In man the creation was completed. 
All the rest of creation was made first, and then man is 
introduced with special solemnity, as if he was needed 
for the completion of creation. With the creation of 
Adam is introduced something which was not in the 
world before, namely a living soul. He was created in 
the image of God. 

Man was made like God in the quality of his soul 
and in the authority invested in him. He was created 
a person possessing reason and will. We are not au- 
thorized to say that the image of God is limited alto- 
gether to the soul. Soul and body are so intimately re- 
lated that the one cannot exist without the other. There 
ig a necessity for the body of man to be what it is, and 
this necessity must lie in its being in the image of God. 
The form in which God would reveal Himself could not. 
be indifferent to Him. There must have been a neces- 
sity, therefore, for the human form from the begin- 
ning, so that God could reveal Himself in it. The 
idea of the incarnation implies that the idea of the 
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human body was the form in which the Word should 
become flesh. 

The idea of Christ’s body must be regarded as go- 
ing before the creation of the world. Humanity has 
its first idea in Christ. Thus man was made after the 
image of God, spiritually and corporally, which does 
not mean that God has a corporeal body. It is on this 
account that Christ is called the first-born of every 
creature. Some of the Church fathers as Tertullian 
supposed that God must have a corporeal body. This 
idea, however, does not find place in the Church. The 
conception of creation is included in Christ; and as 
the creation becomes complete only in man, man must 
be the highest type of which Christ is the archetype. 

This body which man possesses implies spirit, mind, 
reason and will. The image of God appears most con- 
spicuously in man’s rationality, and his authority over 
the whole lower order of creation. Woman was formed 
from a rib taken from Adam. The narration seems to: 
imply that it should be taken literally, although the 
inner sense is to be taken allegorically, showing the in- 
timate relation between the two sexes. By God’s 
breathing into Adam the breath of’ life we are to un- 
derstand that the principle whereby he became a living 
soul was derived from divinity, and thus man became 
in part divine. Through this medium he is capable of 
coming into union with his Maker. 

It is difficult to say what was the intellectual con- 
dition of Adam at his creation. We cannot suppose 
that he possessed all the knowledge which we gain by 
experience. There is no such a supposition found in 
the Bible. His faculties were all complete, and yet it 
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is difficult to say how this could be without the propor- 
tionate knowledge. It would be a contradiction to 
suppose that his mind was in an infantile state, while 
his body was fully developed. His knowledge, such as 
it was, was independent of experience or society. He 
was thrown on his own experience from the very start. 
He assigned names to the animals, which may have 
been a part of the process by which he was educated, 
but which also indicates some previous knowledge of 
those animals. His nature seems to have startedjas an 
adult without the contents answering to his strength. 
As the body developed, the mind had powers capable 
of becoming actual without any process. His knowl- 
edge increased rapidly and by experience. Adam’s 
knowledge was not so extensive as to embrace all that 
man has since acquired. He was not acquainted with 
all modern sciences. 

_ With respect to language we have some difficulty. 
Language belongs to man constitutionally, just as much 
so as thought. Thought and language are inseparable. 
As soon as man thinks, so soon does he employ lan- 
guage as the form of his thoughts. Just as Adam’s 
thoughts inereased did his vocabulary enlarge. God 
did not give him the language any more than the 
thought. By taking this view of the subject, we see 
the foolishness of such disputes as whether God gave 
language to Adam, or whether he was left to invent a 
Janguage himself after he had thought. With regard 
to his knowledge we may say that Adam had a knowl- 
edge of God, of himself and of the world. These three 
forms of knowledge are variable in their kinds, and are 
capable of being rendered deeper continually. Adam, 
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we may say, came to life explosively, as it were. He 
had full powers; and as soon as objects were presented, 
the thoughts and words came. His language at every 
point was commensurate with his knowledge. 

Man was not created perfectly holy, or else he could 
not have fallen. He had perfect holiness potentially; 
and if the fall had not taken place, his holiness and 
integrity would have developed themselves until fully 
confirmed by the partaking of the tree of life. The 
mind of Adam, however, was not determined in the 
beginning either in favor of holiness or in favor of sin 
without the determination of his will. But to suppose 
that be had a fully developed will would be to suppose 
that he had a fully developed reason and knowledge, 
and to suppose a fully developed knowledge would sup- 
pose a fully developed will and with a determination 
of the will in favor of holiness. In this case, however, 
it would be difficult to understand how the fall could 
have occurred. If, therefore, we receive the doctrine 
of the fall as springing from the activity of man, it 
would seem necessary to admit that he was in a state 
of innocency, and had not yet come to a decision, in 
contradistinction to the state of perfect holiness. 

Man’s reason and will must have been in such a 
state as is reached in other cases by a long process. 
He must have had the capacity of the free determina- 
tion of the will in one or the other direction. He was 
placed under the necessity of making a choice for his 
future life when the opportunity would be offered. 
Such an opportunity was presented by “‘the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil.’’ Previous to this he was 
morally in equilibrio and capable of making a right or 
wrong determination. 
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Some philosophers, such as Hegel, have supposed 
that it was impossible to make an election of the good 
without first having a consciousness of sin, as some- 
thing negative through which the positive might be at- 
tained. It is said that man, in order to come to self- 
consciousness, must first centre on self, and thus be- 
come selfish; and selfishness is consciousness of sin. 
Then the act of man’s will, by which he surmounte 
this selfishness of his nature, is virtue, or a choice for 
good. This theory is plausible, but it does not com- 
port with the Scriptural account. It would leave ne 
choice to man. The Bible implies that man was not 
obliged to pass through sin in order to become holy 
Yet it must be confessed that the development of hia 
holiness would bring him into close proximity with 
sin, since man cannot make an election of the good 
without seeing the possibility of making an election of 
the opposite. To embrace the good he must reject the. 
evil. Yet he might have chosen the good without an 
experimental knowedge of the evil. 

The tendency of our individual nature is to centre 
on self, yet this centering without the knowledge of 
good and God is not sin. The first form of self-con- 
sciousness is rather of the selfish nature, but when thia 
fully awakes to the real state of its being, the idea of 
the Absolute is felt and becomes clear. Man then, by 
throwing himself upon the more general power, or 
proper centre, secures his holiness. At this point sin 
begins, if man centres not in the Absolute, but in self. 

Had man continued in a state of innocency, he 
would not have been subject to death, for death in ita 
proper sense is the fruit of sin. Still we are left in the 
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dark as to what would exactly have been man’s destiny 
and the manner in which it would have been effected. 
In Eden his state would have been probationary, and 
would have undergone a change. The idea of proba- 
tion implies a change. His conformation to the good 
would have implied a process transforming him into a 
higher form of existence. This would not have been 
reached by death, but it would have resulted from the 
regular development of his nature. 

We must suppose that death was in the world be- 
fore the fall of man, and that this characteristic of the 
lower orders of existence applied also to the physical 
eonstitution of man. It would seem, therefore, that 
man’s physical nature was liable to death, although by 
its union with the soul was capable of surmounting 
this law and rising to immortality. To partake of the 
“‘tree of life’? was the sacramental sign of immortality, 
which was not inherent in the tree, but was derived 
from the union with the Deity. In the beginning the 
proper immortality of man does not seem to have been 
inherent in his nature, and not included in his origi- - 
nal state, but was something to be afterwards added. 
This extended to body and spirit. The body having 
passed through a certain experience in its present 
«phere, would have been changed into a glorified body 
and entered a higher glorified sphere. 

The Logos grounds itself in our being, so that by 
the atonement and union with the Redeemer we reach 
not only the station occupied by Adam, but are ad# 
vanced beyond it. In the beginning immortality was 
only potentially in man, which the tree of life was to 
complete by something lying beyond man. This method 
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of attaining unto life having failed, and man having 
been driven from the garden of Eden, so that he never 
could partake of this tree of life, a new way had to be 
opened. This is found in Christ. (2 Tim. 2: 10.} 
This extends also to the body as well as to the soul. 
Providence.—By providence is meant the power by 
which God continues the order of creation, by uphold- 
ing and governing the world. It requires no special 
act or command on God’s part, but is the continuance . 
of almighty power as embraced in His general plan 
from the beginning. The doctrine is not contined only 
to the Christian religion. The Jews had some concep- 
tion of it, and it prevails more or less in every reli- 
gion. The heathen regarded God as taking no interest 
in the affairs of the world. They had no clear appre- 
hension of the relation which God sustains to the world 
as creator and ruler, and hence they had no clear con- 
ception of providence. Some admit God as exercising 
a kind of superintendence in an external way. It is 
only under Christianity that the doctrine comes to its 
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The doctrine of divine providence is established by 
various arguments. The first argument is drawn from 
the perfections of God. It would not be consistent 
with the holiness, goodness, wisdom and justice of God 
were He to withdraw Himself from the affairs of the 
world. Such is the: relation between His providence 
and His perfections that the foregoing attributes of 
God quality His providence. 

The second argument is based upon the dependent 
nature of creation. Creatures have no power to up- 
hold themselves. Their existence at one moment is ne 
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ground for their existence at another. Would it not 
redound to the honor of God to say that He was capa- 
ble of creating a world that would continue. itself as a 
watchmaker a watch? Are we to take it that there is 
no connection between the present and the future in 
the continuation of the world, and that its existence 
every moment is In each case a new creation by the 
fiat of the Almighty? No, the world contains in itself 
its own existence. What takes place has its necessity 
in what goes before, or else the world would be a mere 
phantom. Still we must suppose that the power by 
which the world exists rests continually in the divine 
presence or providence. (Acts 17: 28.) 

The third argument is based upon the fact that 
there is a certain fixed order or design in the world, 
and an object toward whith all is tending. This im- 
plies a divine providence or guidance. There is a har- 
mony of nature, to which reference is made in the Bi- 
ble. Providence must be regarded as the continuation 
of the creation, i. e., creation in the process of devel- 
opment. All the results taking place in the world are 
comprehended in the fiat of creation. Creation is but 
one fact; God does not reiterate Himself every mo- 
ment. The providence of God cannot be explained 
into the law of nature, for this law rests upon some- 
thing beyond itself. 

The fourth argument is based upon certain facts in 
the history of mankind. The history of nations and 
of mankind at large is not conducted by chance nor by 
arbitrary will of man. There is an invisible golden 
thread running through the course of history, which 
may be called its soul, its life, for by it the whole ex- 
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ternal body is regulated. It may be called the super- 
historical history, which lies back of what we see and 
experience. There is a moral law which directs man 
to follow virtue and to shun vice. In all this we see 
the presence of a divine will or mind. 

A fifth argument is derived from the experience of 
individuals. Men are apt to refer certain events in 
their history to a divine interposition, and this very 
fact is an argument in favor of divine providence, but 
not so that we regard each result to be independent of 
preceding causes. Even intelligent minds have felt 
in their own cases a necessity for supposing some spe- 
cial reference to themselves, although as comprehended 
in God’s general providence. The proper argument is 
«comprehended in the general evidence for the moral 
government of the world. Our faith in God’s provi- 
dence is conditioned by our apprehension of His exist- 
ence, otherwise it has no force. When we admit His 
existence, we must also admit His providence. We 
infer providence, then, because we have the idea of 
God. Thus we see a natural connection between cer- 
tain sins and particular providence or judgments. “If 
« notorious sinner should be cut off suddenly in the 
midst of his sinning, we would feel and recognize a 
particular judgment. It is not superstitious to expect 
such a judgment in every case of sinning. We must 
here admit a certain particular providence, although 
mot independent of the divine plan, but comprehended 
in it. God is not to be regarded as altogether external 
io the world, for that would be deism; neither must 
we confine Him with it, for that would be pantheism. 
Providence exists in such a form as to have an objee- 
tive existence. 
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In man are successively evolved three states of con- 
sciousness, viz., self, world and God-consciousness. 
They are not entirely separate. Man cannot become 
«onscious of himself without becoming conscious of the 
world. He finds that he is independent of the world 
in a certain sense, but this involves the sense of an ab- 
solute and immediate dependence, which is the idea 
of God. This dependence includes both the subjective 
and the objective world, and proves the creation and 
providence, which are intimately connected. God’s 
providence is to be regarded as general and particular, 
and the relation between these two is on the ground 
that the particular is in the general. We affirm the 
particular providence of God on the ground that the 
world is an organism; and if providence extends to 
the whole, it must and should reach also to the parts. 
The doctrine of particular providence is of considerable 
consequence in religion, since it makes God our rTeli- 
ance in every circumstance of life. 

The providence of God includes two parts, viz., 
preservation and government. In the first place it im- 
plies that God upholds and sustains all things, and 
that nothing happens by chance, not even the falling 
of a sparrow. By government we are to understand 
that all things are controlled by God. He governs na- 
ture by laws lodged in its constitution, containing real 
force, but not independent of Him. God’s providence, 
however, does not allow itself to vary from these estab- 
lished laws in the plan of the universe. God’s moral 
government is carried on by a law in man’s being, in 
the form of thought, operating on the intellect and will, 
which law the individual carries into effect in a free 
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way, differing from the law of nature, which works 
blindly. Man’s freedom is real, as the laws of nature: 
are real, yet God is the chief actor. To reconcile man’s 
freedom with God’s sovereignty is difficult, yet both 
are true. 

Providence is concerned with man’s birth, life and 
death. (Job 14: 5; Matth. 10: 29-30.) This implies 
that all events of man’s life are under the direction of 
God’s will. His government extends to the whole 
world, and there is no room for chance or fortune. 
Events may seem accidental or fortuitous, yet we can- 
not say that they are beyond the providence of God. 
Providence extends also to man’s actions, and is-con- 
cerned with man’s good actions by way of instigation 
and support. How is this to be resoneiled with man’s 
freedom? The relation between providence and man’s 
actions seems to be as close as that which exists be- 
tween providence and the natural world. Since it is 
easy to see how God is concerned in all natural 
changes, it is also easy to suppose Him concerned in 
man’s moral actions. The laws of nature are depen- 
dent upon God. In the moral world providence deals 
with intellect and will in such a manner that man acts 
with freedom. The creature must be regarded as re- 
ally active and as existing in the presence of God’s 
power. 

In regard to sinful actions there is a difference in 
yod’s conduct, which is generally thus expressed: 
God permits, limits and overrules sinful actions. It 
lies in the conception of human liberty and in the free- 
dom of the will that man should have the power of 
violating law and doing wrong, although there is no 
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such power in nature as such. The law must enter 
into the intelligence and will of those by whom it is to 
be obeyed. To say that God has established a moral 
law or order is to say that He permits sinful actions. 
He permits them still further by withholding influen- 
ces which might have prevented the commission of 
such actions. God limits the sinful actions of man 
from running out to their full consequences by restric- 
tions and limitations inherent to His general plan. 
With God the order of the universe is one fact; with 
man it is necessarily progressive. Hence these ar- 
rangements, which seem special providences. are only 
to us special, because they were involved from the be- 
ginning in God’s plan. God also overrules sinful ac- 
tions as exemplified by Joseph and his brethren. The 
plan of the world is so ordered that that which is sin- 
ful is made at last to result into that which is good. 
Many actions, as far as man is concerned, seem to be 
the result of a direct divine interposition. 

God sustains sinners by His power in the midst of 
their sinful actions. This sustaining agency may be 
regarded as comprehended in God’s permitting agency. 
This involves no participation in the sin itself, for the 
sin lies in the activity of the mind, which is something 
independent of God both in regard to good and evil ac- 
tions. God sustains the bodies of men, but we must 
suppose the actions of their will to be free. We must 
suppose that God goes farther in good than in evil ac- 
tions; but in this case even, what we call the product 
is man’s own. God cannot force a man to do a good 
deed or put it into him. He surrounds man with in- 
ducements, but these in no way compel His will. The 
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agent in every case is the will of the creature. The re- 
lation which God holds is a negative one. The evil 
springs from the human will, which is created free. 
The idea of such freedom requires us to admit a fact 
of that sort as being beyond the divine power. The 
result may be such as cannot be prevented by the power 
of God, although it cannot take place without His fore- 
knowledge. He cannot prevent the character of man’s 
actions, unless we suppose that He destroys the free- 
dom of the will. In creating the human will God has 
seen fit to condition His own power. In our present 
constitution, supposing things to have their course, the 
preventive power lies alone in the individual subject. 
We are not to conceive, however, of the moral obli- 
quity of the sinner being entirely in his own hands. 
Man may become so habituated in sin, however, as to 
make his restoration impossible without a new crea- 
tion. 

A distinction is made by some between previous 
and simultaneous concourse in the providence of God 
with regard to man. Previous concourse, or precursus, 
.is the Calvinistic conception of predetermination, and 
supposes to include the actions of the mind as well as 
those which is more outward. Simultaneous or con- 
comitant concourse includes the agency of God as con- 
cerns the actions themselves in the way of support and 
assistance. If precursus is accepted in its full and 
ai vict sense, it makes God the author of sin. 

It is not possible to reconcile clearly to the under- 
standing the doctrine of human liberty with that of 
divine providence. Both doctrines are held, in order 
to affirm the sovereignty of God as referring to all ac- 
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tions and events, and at the same time the free agency 
of man. The human will is responsible for its actions; 
and good and evil actions spring from the will, the 
evil being against the will of God. These two ideas 
meet us in the providence of God. and also partly in 
Scripture. We cannot think of God without enter- 
taining the idea of providence. Neither is it possible 
to admit the idea of moral government without being 
shut wp to the conclusion that man is able to do some- 
thing against the divine will, and is responsible. 

That God does influence the human will to some 
extent is certain, but how and to what extent so as not 
to destroy man’s freedom is difficult to determine. To 
carry this out leads us to the same difficulties which 
are involved in the origin of sin. This much must be 
admitted, however, that while God is sovereign, He 
has created the human will with a certain self-deter- 
mining power which does not throw it beyond the 
range of divine occurrence. The Bible establishes both 
of these doctrines. Some passages seem to conflict 
with man’s freedom in such a way as to magnify provi- 
dence. Some seem to make God the author of sin, — 
exemypli gratia, ‘God hardened Pharaoh’s heart,’’ ‘‘For 
this purpose have I raised thee up.’’ This seems to 
intimate that God raised up Pharaoh, in order that 
He might harden him. These passages do not prove 
that God is the author of sin or that He wills it. The 
sovereignty of God may be so exercised that the whole 
responsibility of sin may turn upon the will of man. 
God gives occasion for sin to develop itself and to show 
its character. In the case of Adam we may say that 
God formed him with reference to the fall, for the idea 
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of redemption was in God’s mind from eternity; yet 
we cannot say that man was created for the purpose of 
falling, though his fall was fully in view. In the case 
of Pharaoh God had fully in view his wickedness, and 
He surrounded him with occasions to develop this 
wickedness; and, therefore, it may be said that God 
raised him up for this purpose. 

Those passages of Scripture in which God is said to 
tempt men, e. g., Abraham, we are to understand as 
meaning trial. God is frequently represented as doing 
that which He allows to be done. The allowance of 
God is not to be considered simply as negative, for it 
always contains a positive agency. The very fact that 
under certain circumstances men become morally blind 
is judicially provided in the moral government of God. 
Vide first chapter of Romans. We may suppose that 
most sins include their own punishment. The heart 
of a sinner being evil, reacts upon itself, and thus the 
sinner is given up entirely to himself. Moral loss and 
sin are made to overtake men in consequence of their 
sins. This is what makes the process of sin so terrible. 
In this way we may say that God hardens the heart 
and blinds the eyes of man. 

The passages in which God is represented as de- 
ceiving man, as in Jeremiah, ‘Thou hast deceived me, 
and I was deceived,’’ seem to place deceit upon God. 
Jeremiah was prone to despondency and tempted to 
complain. God had no part in the delusion of the 
prophet, as though he should do or say anything con- 
trary to the truth. God may place. man in such eir- 
cumstances, inducing him to say an untruth which 
man regarded true. In such a case the error belongs 
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to the man himself, and God strictly speaking is not 
2 party to it. Man makes certain calculations, and 
confidently relies upon them, vet they may never be 
realized; and by these miscaleulations God permits 
man to be deceived. God does not in reality deceive 
man. Man is thus constantly liable to error; and to 
guard against deception, man is blessed with an under- 
standing. All of this is included in the moral consti- 
tution of the world. As God is the author of law in 
the moral world, so also He may be styled in one sense 
the author of the results produced by that law. All 
these results are comprehended in the constitution of 
the world, of which God is the ground. Man by mis- 
taking providence deceives himself. We may then un- 
derstand the language of Jeremiah thus: I was led by 
the circumstances with which thou didst surround me, 
and by my reflection upon them, to entertain hopes 
that have not been realized. 

There is every reason to admit that there is a spe- 
cial providence. The Scriptures in fact assert it. Yet 
it must not be regarded as conflicting with, but as in- 
cluded in the general providence. It is special in its 
operations and ends, and called so, because it is con- 
fined to the saints. The whole system of providence is 
so constituted as to be peculiarly favorable to God’s 
people. Yet it is neither magical nor miraculous. It 
is. not made particular or special on account of separate 
individual persons. Answer to prayer may be said to 
be a particular providence, and yet it is a part of the 
general plan that prayers should be answered. The 
conception of providence as comprehending consecu- 
tive acts belongs merely to our mode of thinking. 
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With God the whole act is one. To us, who exist im 
time and space, the conception of a consecution in 
providence is necessary in order to consider the so- 
called special providence, the product of a particular 
exercise of God’s will. It is not superstitious to be- 
lieve that God does immediately superintend the se- 
curity and prosperity of His people in certain circum- 
stances. This implies nothing miraculous. His will 
must be regarded as constantly present at every point, 
sometimes in a general and sometimes in a special way. 
God does not depart from His regular scheme, but His 
people coincide with it, and thus it meets them favor- 
ably. One great difficulty with this whole subject lies. 
in the fact that now we see only in part, through a 
glass darkly, but in eternity all these things shall be- 
come clear. 

Relation Between Promdence und Decrees.—TVhe doc- 
trine of providence is clearly connected with the doc- 
trine of God’s decrees. If we conceive of the decrees 
as abstract and separate entirely from providence, we 
have a wrong conception, involving us tinally in fatal- 
ism. The only true view is to regard the decrees as 
the ideal side of what became actual in the creation of 
the world. Under this view the decree of God is a fact 
springing from eternity. There is no room for the 
conception of sequence, since the decree is not com- 
prehended under the measure of time. The part be- 
fore time is Just as much a portion of eternity as that 
which follows. All misconceptions of God’s decrees 
arise from a false view of the relation of time to eter- 
nity. We must firmly hold to this conception, that 
the decree of God is the idea of the world as it becomes 
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actual in the course of creation, and thus underlying, 
supporting and accompanying the creation. In this 
manner God’s decree becomes substantially the same 
with creation and providence, and providence the mani- 
festation of divine decrees. 

The conception of God as creator requires the be- 
lief that He is everywhere and always present with the 
creation in the form of government and providence; 
and on the other hand the conception of creation re- 
quires that the world should be regarded as possessing 
in itself a real and an independent existence. It is not. 
easy to avoid the consequence by which the world sinks. 
into a mere shadow, all reality holding merely in the 
divine existence, which would be pantheism. We do 
not honor God by overthrowing thus the existence of 
the world. Indeed, our faith in God is conditioned by 
our faith in the world as something real. 

We are also obliged to admit the independent ex- 
istence of the mind and of freedom in the moral world, 
just as we did in the case of nature, otherwise there 
would be an end to the moral universe. We cannot 
have faith in God’s moral government without assert- 
ing the independence of the mind or human freedom. 
All this implies that certain things transpire which 
could not be prevented, springing wholly from the ac- 
tion of the created will, in opposition to the divine 
will. There is such a thing as sctentia media, 1. e., 
there are certain events that are not comprehended 
simply in things that are possible, neither in a system 
of things that are certain, nor are they the product of 
divine power or will, but spring from the human will, 
yet lie not beyond the divine knowledge. For God 
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cannot be surprised by the action of man, since that 
would imply succession in the divine knowledge. Al- 
though man has the power to act against the divine 
will, this does not place him beyond the eye of God, 
nor beyond God’s plan. All actions are comprehended 
in God’s providence, evil as well as good. 

The objections urged against the doctrine of divine 
providence grow from the erroneous way in which it is 
applied in the case of time as related to the divine 
mind. We view all things in time, and consequently 
in sequence, while with God there is no consecution. 
All things are one to Him. Eternity to Him is a pres- 
ent. This may seem to imply such a necessity as ex- 
cludes the idea of a special providence. Hence objec- 
tion is made by some to all prayers. God acts by the 
highest reason and plan, inherent in His own person 
and nature. The whole difficulty vanishes when the 
relation of providence to the divine mind isseen. The 
relation is such that the whole series of cause and effect 
is to the divine mind one act. It is no mechanical re- 
lation, but it is that of a single living fact in the divine 
mind from all eternity... In the course of nature cer- 
tain causes and effects are dependent upon and condi- 
* tioned by other causes and effects preceding. All are 
comprehended in the divine mind from the beginning. 
There is an intimate relation between the natural and 
moral worlds, the one being the basis of the other. No 
doubt God’s providence may be influenced and condi- 
tioned by the prayers of His people, not in a mere im- 
aginary, but real way, although we are unable to say 
how. Thus we can justify prayers addressed to God 
for removing or averting a certain calamity or pesti- 
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lence which rests upon natural laws. Prayer may be 
a part of the causality by which a natural result is 
reached. 

In the constitution that we possess the doctrine of 
divine providence requires not only the presence of a 
divine government, but also that of a moral govern- 
ment. Our belief in the doctrine of God’s providence 
is conditioned by the supposition that it is of a moral 
eharacter. If we are brought to feel that there is no 
such relation in the government of God as regards the 
conduct of man, all tending to the triumph of virtue 
and punishment of vice, then we could exercise no 
faith in providence, and would sink at last into infidel- 
ity and atheism. On a partial view of the world it 
might seem as if the order of the world was as much 
in favor of vice as of virtue, yet in a more general sur- 
vey we can see that the system of nature is subject to 
the system of mind, and that this higher system is sub- 
jected to virtue. Bishop Butler has shown very forcibly 
that the laws of nature are dependent upon the laws 
of mind. 

It is not the natural order that wickedness should 
‘prosper and virtue suffer.. We can see that opposite 
results are accidental, casual, coming by violent de- 
rangement rather than through the force of any proper 
laws. In proportion as our acquaintance with the con- 
stitution of the world and the course of history in- 
creases, in the same proportion will we discover that 
the discordances in the world are accidental and tran- 
sient. These irregularities will be corrected in another 
state of existence. In the end our faith in the provi- 
dence of God is made to depend upon a priori views. 
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It lies in the divine nature itself, as related to the 
world, of which we cannot form any proper conception 
without being driven to the conclusion that God exer- 
cises a government in the world and that this govern- 
ment is moral. As long as we have belief in the exist- 
ence of God, so long must we have faith in His moral 
government. 
Fall and Its Consequences. 

Man fell soon after his creation. We cannot telt 
how soon; but it could not have been long, or else he 
would have been established in holiness. Man was 
created fallible. We can conceive of three states 
(1) That of absolute infallibility or holiness, which is 
the state of God; (2) that of holiness confirmed, or 
relative infallibility; and (3) that of probation, a state 
of innocence and potential holiness. This last was the 
state of Adam. His will might be so confirmed in the 
truth that he would not fall away; yet it seems neces- 
sary to say in such cases that there is a possibility of 
falling away, though this may not be actualized. An 
election that does not imply a contradictory election is 
no election at all. Even the angels, who held to a 
good election, had a possibility of falling. 

God could not in conformity with His general plan 
and in consistency with the freedom of man have 
guarded and protected the mind of man from yielding 
to temptation. The fall must be regarded as compre- 
hended in God’s plan. We are bound to take such a 
view of sin as to regard it devolving upon the free 
agency of man, yet it does not require that the will of 
God should be regarded as indifferent to it. God fore- 
knew that Adam would fall, and therefore made pro- 
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vision in the history of the world for his recovery. 
The plan which God had formed included the possi- 
bility of a fall. If it had not been so, the history of 
the human race would have been different. Sin was in- 
eluded in the decree; if not, then redemption was not. 
It seems impossible to escape the conclusion that 
the history of the world is conditioned by redemption, 
and that this was originally so in the mind of God. 
In order that God should carry out His scheme, sin 
must take place; not that it was necessary, but because 
rod foresaw it. In this way sin is included. in the di- 
vine decree, just as is redemption. The sense and the 
significance of the world lies in the scheme of redemp- 
tion. The plan of the world was such as to require sin 
as a certain fact. In the case of our world there is no 
room for the question whether the incarnation would 
have taken place, if man had not sinned, since the fall 
was included in the plan of God. In any view it seems 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that sin is some- 
thing necessary in the constitution of this world. Care 
must be taken, however, to avoid the pantheistic, or 
fatalistic, theory, which makes sin necessary for any 
and every world, a necessary condition to holiness. 
Such a view overthrows the moral nature of man and 
makes sin a physical necessity. Sin springs from the 
freedom of the subject. There is no physical necessity 
for sin. The whole process of this world assumes that 
sin was to take place or come in as a free act of man. 
The law under which man stood in the beginning 
was the law under which all intelligent creatures stand, 
comprehending primarily love and obedience to God. 
This law was revealed to the heart of man. When 
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man became conscious of God, he came to a conscience, 
or conscientia, of a certain relation, an obligation to re- 
spect and obey the Word of God. The condition on 
which the probation was suspended was that man 
should not eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil. It is objected to this as too trifling a character 
to result in such consequences. The transaction of the 
fall is not allegorical or mythical, but has rather the 
character of a vision appearing to Moses. There is 
nothing in the Biblical narration to authorize a figura- 
tive representation, although there is some difficulty in 
taking it altogether as literal. The general form of the 
account and the way in which it has been received by 
the Church requires that it should be regarded as sub- 
stantially historical. The objection to this is of force 
only if the symbolical sense is overlooked. The mean- 
ing of the history lies not in the outward fact, but in 
the interior sense. Sin in its primary conception is 
something spiritual. The act of apostasy is in the 
mind, yet this act must externalize itself under a proper 
order of expression. The whole history and all the 
facts are so ordered as to carry with them a special 
symbolical sense. The idea of sin is that it proceeds 
‘from the substitution of something else for the author- 
ity of God. This is the natural history of sin. The 
transaction must be regarded as having literally taken 
place. The whole arrangement in the garden, the des- 
ignation of the tree of knowledge of good and evil and 
the tree of life convey a sacramental sense. 

The tree of knowledge did-not contain some special 
quality. The knowledge of good and evil was the ex- 
perience of sin, Man had some knowledge of good be- 
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fore the fall, but not so that he knew what its opposite 
was. The Hegelian school proceeds upon the supposi-. 
tion that a sense of sin is a necessary condition of vir- 
tue or holiness; that it is necessary to know evil exper- 
imentally before we can know good. This assumption 
is contradicted by the Bible. Sin is to be regarded as 
an ethical free act, and hence was not necessary. 
There might have been a knowledge of good without a 
knowledge of evil, though there may have been required 
a close perception of evil. The crisis in the case of our 
race was reached in the affirmation of evil. The will 
of the suject consciously embraced itself as the highest 
good, but in doing so it made the trial of sin and re- 
fused that which was good. The tree was the point 
where the consciousness of good and evil divided itself. 
The tree had an objective power, rather sacramental 
than natural. The whole narrative embodies a sym- 
bolical sense, allowing that there was a literal tree. 
The tree of life had a sacramental character, and 
serves well to explain the true nature of sacraments as 
distinguished from a sign. It would be absurd to say 
that there was any virtue in the tree itself; and it 
would be equally erroneous to say that the tree was 
useless, or that the use of it was a mere sign. The use 
of the tree was ordained of God as the medium of con- 
ferring immortality. There was something back of the 
tree which conferred its value upon it. This implies 
that man had not immortality in his original nature, 
but that it was to be conferred upon him subsequently 
in some supernatural way. Immortality seems to re- 
quire not simply a union of the creature with God, as 
is implied in his being created in the image of God, 
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but a union with the life of God accomplished by a 
‘union with the eternal Word. Man could not partici- 
pate in the divine nature, could not possess immortal- 
ity, until his probation had been successfully passed. 
Then he could have used the fruit of the tree, and the 
use of it would have been a sacramental transaction 
through which immortality would have been reached. 
Man being excluded from the use of the tree was also 
excluded from immortality. The Biblical account 
shows that the relation between the tree of life and im- 
mortality was just as real as that between the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil and its consequences. The 
tree of life had no power to confer immortality on 
Adam, the sinner, but on Adam, the righteous. In 
the latter case the use of it would not have been a _ use- 
less ceremony, but the very form under which he must 
have obtained immortality. 

. The fall of man was accomplished by the tempta- 
tion of Satan in the form of a serpent, addressed to 
Eve. The reason that Eve was not startled and put 
‘upon her guard by hearing a reptile speak was that she 
maay not have known that the gift of speech was de- 
nied to animals. This answer is not very satisfactory, 
because it implies a too infantile condition of know]- 
edge to suit the idea of probation under which our first 
parents were placed. Yet when the representation is 
taken as literal history, we must have recourse to some- 
thing of that kind. It might be supposed that the ser- 
pent speaking imples the presence of a supernatural 
agent, about the nature of which there might be no 
reflection and no feeling of danger aroused. Many, 
however, prefer to take this language as symbolical or 
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allegorical, and suppose that the serpent spoke by signs 
or actions rather than by articulated sounds. From 
the Seriptures we know that the serpent was the devil. 

The temptation commenced with the woman in- 
stead of being addressed immediately to the man, and, 
no doubt, for some reason. The whole representation 
implies that the two sexes in their union constituted 
humanity. The temptation commenced on one side 
and passed to the other, commencing on that side of 
our humanity which stands nearest to nature, as such, 
and more remote from spirit. Woman’s connection 
with spirit is mediated through the nature of man. 
Her personality is properly reached and completed in 
that of man, and vice versa. Her yielding to tempta- 
tion is fully compensated in that she is the source of 
redemption by the mystery of the incarnation. Hence 
the ancient Church fathers were accustomed to draw a 
parallel between Mary and Eve. 

The satanic influence through the representation of 
the devil had power over the mind of our first parents, 
causing them to elect evil willingly and freely, because 
of their close connection with the organic structure of 
the world. The sin lay in the desire of what was 
wrong rather than in the outward act. It was not sim- 
ply a single transaction, but an act which overthrew 
the whole authority of the law. The immediate con- 
sequence of their transgression was that their eyes were 
-opened, and they saw that they were naked, i. e., they 
had a consciousness of their fallen state. The remote 
-consequence was the curse of the ground, so that man 
should live by the sweat of his brow. Did this trans- 
gression bring any higher knowledge than they had be- 

14 
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fore? The penalty was death, but this was not experi- 


enced at once; it is.a process. 

When man was driven from Paradise, a cherub 
with a flaming sword was set over to guard it. The 
narrative must be taken as allegorical, setting forth 
that man has excluded himself from Paradise. The 
condition into which man has fallen is such as to make 
his re-entering by his own nature and strength impos- 
sible. This Biblical representation affords a strong ar- 
gument for the total depravity of man. It is declared 
in the New Testament that Paradise has heen again 
opened by Jesus Christ. “‘This day shalt thou be with 
> The consequences of Adam’s fall 
did not terminate in his own person, but by the rela- 
tion in which he stood to his posterity they were ex- 
tended to all mankind. 


me in Paradise.’ 


CovENANT OF Works.—A covenant is a formal con- 
tract entered into by two parties upon the fulfillment or 
non-fulfillment a reward or penalty depends. It is as- 
serted by Dr. Dick that such a covenant was made _ be- 
tween God and man, as if God and man met and mu- 
tually agreed upon an order of things making mutual 
-concessions. Such a view is wrong, and has no sym- 
pathy in the Bible. The term, covenant, is not ap- 
plied to the relation existing between God and man. 
In Galatians 4: 25 two covenants are mentioned, rather 
referring to the dispensations of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. This view of the covenants is comparatively 
modern. It owes its origin to the Protestant Church, 
especially to the Reformed Church of Holland. It was 
formulated by the celebrated Witsius. There is some 
reason for this representation, if we consider the term, 
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covenant, in its broadest sense, as used in the Greek 
and Hebrew. The Greek word, diatheke, means any 
agreement of any kind; the Hebrew, berith, is not so 
broad and means only a covenant. The idea of cove- 
nant connects itself with the conception of a legal im- 
putation, which is supposed to be the ground of it, at 
first in the ease of Adam and then in the case of Christ. 

The tendency of this view is to over-emphasize the 
external side of the transaction and to ignore the in- 
ternal or organic relation. Its tendency is to make the 
relation between Adam and his posterity, and between 
Christ and His people, abstract and mechanical. For 
this reason it has exerted an unfavorable influence upon 
theology and practical religion. It is not desirable to 
look first upon the fall and then upon the incarnation 
in such a mechanical way. The term may be used, if 
properly guarded in our own minds, in order to keep 
in view the prominent points or facts of the history; 
but the representative of the human race must not be 
regarded as participating or having a voice in thie ar- 
rangement. It is an arrangement on the part of God. 
This arrangement was of the character of love, as seen 
in the constitution of the world. The covenant placed 
Adam in a more favorable relation to God than he 
would have been without it. 

The covenant, however, did not make it possible 
for Adam to acquire merit with God, which would not 
have been possible without it. That would involve a 
wrong view of the transaction. The supposition that 
God could have placed man in a position in which he 
would not have been subject to temptation is unrea- 
sonable. Whatever merit might have accrued to Adam 
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could not have been acquired by the covenant. The 
transaction was not an arbitrary arrangement on the 
part of God, but in conformity to the natural constitu- 
tion of man. The whole arrangement turns on the 
original relation of Adam to God; and if man had 
continued in conformity to the law, he might have ac- 
quired some claim on the Creator, though not by means 
of a covenant relation. We cannot speak exactly of 
merit in the case of the creature under any circum- 
stances. The case would seem to be such that man 
must have been placed under a state of probation, in 
some situation involving a trial, and which implied the 
possibility of a fall. The fact of the fall was compre- 
hended in the plan of God in the constitution of the 
world, though He did not ordain that Adam should 
elect evil. The fall was the result of the free will of 
man. Redemption was to be reached through this 
result. - 

Man was, and is, a subject of divine government, 
bound to acquiesce in the will of God, his Maker, and 
to Whom willing obedience was required. He was not 
consulted by God when forming his constitution, but 
‘in man’s normal state this was no unfairness on God’s 
part. Although man had to pass a trial, which is com- 
prehended in the very idea of his creation as a free 
and moral creature, he was fully qualified to resist 
temptation and to inherit eternal life. Adam was the 
representative of humanity in this trial, because he is 
the head of the human race, both legally and physi- 
cally. The legal and physical imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity is organic, the legal resting on the 
physical fact. 
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The federal headship of Adam is denied by the 
Pelagians and Socinians. They regard each individual 
as responsible for himself. In order to account for the 
disadvantageous circumstances under which human na- 
ture is found since the fall, they admit a certain natu- 
ral or physical connection with Adam, but not a legal 
or moral one. By others the legal is so magnified as 
to deny the physical. We must hold both. The fact 
of sin or universal depravity cannot be accounted for 
by a defective education. Education brings out what 
is in man. Of course there is no formal declaration in 
the Bible that Adam stood for the race, and that the 
race fellin him. Yet the whole history, especially as 
set forth in the Hebrew, conveys the impression that. it 
extends to the race. The name Adam in Hebrew 
means the man, the race. The whole representation 
implies that he is to be taken generically, not individ- 
ually; so also the curse includes a general character. 
The whole earth is cursed. The entire narrative in- 
volves this general sense, which we find verified by 
subsequent history and revelation. Consequently all 
proceeds upon the assumption that the world is in a 
fallen state and requires redemption. ‘‘As by one man 
sin entered into the world, and death by sin; so death 
passed upon all, for all have sinned.’’ Here Adam is 
made to be the source and fountain of sin. 

The condition of the covenant was obedience to 
God’s will. The Bible leads us to the conclusion that 
Adam’s probation was suspended in a certain sense 
upon this one test of eating of the prohibited fruit. 
He might have violated the law of God at other points, 
and so have fallen. This thought, if properly studied, 
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is sutticient to show that his condition previously could 
not have been one of positive developed holiness. He 
was brought by the test of the tree to a sense of his re- 
lation to God, and to a sense of the opposition which 
existed between his will and the divine will. If he 
would have had this sense before, then he could not 
have been limited to this particular test. Any other 
act would have done just as well. He was still in a 
state of innocency merely without any positive athirma- 
tion on the side of holiness. The tree was to be the 
occasion or condition by which he was to be brought 
to the sense of his own will, and the will of God in the 
way of law. Fle had yet no knowledge of the law un- 
der its general character. Here the law meets him; 
this is the point by which he is to know the law. God 
arranged the test for this very purpose. Here the point 
was to be settled whether he would obey God or his 
own selfish nature. In either case he would have come 
to a knowledge of good and evil. Had he obeyed, he 
would have known good and evil without experimen- 
tally knowing sin; by disobedience he came experi- 
mentally to the knowledge of good and evil. The test 
formed a crisis of transaction by which man came into 
a new world of knowledge. 

The common opinion is that Adam is to be consid- 
ered as already determined in favor of the good by his 
reason and will, and that he was self-affirmed in the 
form of the law; and the test was then that he should 
continue in his righteousness, If this were the case, 
why may he not have violated the law at a number of 
points? The preparation shows that Adam was brought 
by this test to a sense of the relation between his will 
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and the divine will. The common view ean give no 
reason why the probation did not continue perpetu- 
ally. Previously man was without the consciousness 
of the law. The meaning of the probation is that he 
should freely make a choice, which was to determine 
his future character. It lies, therefore, in the nature 
-of the case that his probation should be short and 
brought quickly to a conclusion. It could not extend 
beyond the temptation. The turning point in his his- 
tory was to determine whether he should obey his own 
will or that of his Maker. As soon as the issue was 
fairly formed in his own mind, the determination was 
made. If the question were asked whether the condi- 
tion involved perfect obedience, we would answer, per- 
fect in the test at the time, and so it would have been 
afterward. The principle of all virtue and all obedi- 
ence turns upon the condition of making the divine 
will, rather than the human will, the rule of life. An 
issue had to be reached just as soon as the foree of self 
and the force of law came to a distinct consciousness. 
There is no room for the conception of any moral 
relation apart from the divine will. Taking this moral 
relation as a fact, there is a real force in the idea of 
merit on the supposition of obedience, as there ix also 
a real force in the idea of demerit in the case of diso- 
bedience. As a reality is attached to the idea of guilt, 
so must a reality be attached to the idea of merit. It 
lies in the inmost nature of things that obedience to 
the law should be rewarded, and should issue into life. 
The contrary opinion is a result of adhering too strictly 
to the idea of a covenant. To say that man would 
have no claim except by the virtue of this covenant 
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transaction implies a false view. The word, covenant, 
is used here as an accommodation, and expresses what 
was necessary in the actual nature of things. 

The penalty of the covenant of works was, “‘In the 
day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die,’’ which 
refers to physical and spiritual death. The tree of life 
suggests that Adam was created mortal; so also does 
the constitution of nature, where is seen a law of mor- 
tality. There is a process in nature of growth and de- 
eay. Nature is a whole, finding its completion finally 
in man. By the law of nature the change, which we 
call death, seems to have been contemplated from the 
start, having its ground in the constitution of nature. 
Geological researches prove that death was in the world 
before the fall, and that created beings were mortal 
long before the creation of man. This proves that 
death did not originate with the fall, and that it is not 
in its form the true product of sin. Since death was 
in the world from the beginning, it is not easy to see 
why the physical nature of man should not have been 
liable to it. Man’s natural state was neither abso- 
lutely mortal, nor absolutely immortal. He was po- 
tentially either mortal or immortal. In this we differ 
- from the first man. For us there is no possibility of 
immortality by ourselves, but only through Christ. 
The normal development of Adam/’s life would have 
Jed him to immortality by union with the life of God. 
Then the fall means that his liability to death was no 
longer relieved by the capacity for immortality. 

On the supposition that the law had been obeyed 
and that mankind had been made immortal, it is still 
probable that there would be a change of some kind 
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by which we would be raised by a natural process into 
a higher order of existence. Death would not have 
been as it is now. There would have been no pain, 
no suffering, no violent rupture. The penalty of diso- 
bedience does not, then, consist in the fact of a change, 
but in the state of darkness, pain and dissolution. 
Normally death would have been a gentle change into 
a higher sphere, harmonious and free from fears and 
struggles. Death now consummates the process of the 
penalty. Man’s life is no longer in harmony with na- 
ture, but comes into conflict with its powers. The 
highest point of this collision, where the body sinks 
under its burden, issues in what is called death. 

To conceive of death rightly we must conceive of it 
as a state of darkness, obstruction and limitation, com- 
ing only to its complete sense in the intermediate state; 
and this would have been an eternal state without the 
Gospel. The work of Christ has for its object not sim- 
ply to free man from sin, but also to bring him out of 
the intermediate state. Physical death does not con- 
sist simply in the suspension of consciousness. The 
power of death is not simply in the article of dying, 
but also in that of the middle state. Christ’s victory 
would have been incomplete had He not entered into 
hades, where He obtained the victory over death and 
the grave. His resurrection took place from thence, 
implying victory over both death and hell. 

What makes death so repulsive in its present form 
is the feeling of the relation in which it stands to this 
world, of darkness or limitation that lies beyond. We 
might conceive of a change like death without any pen- 
alty attached to it. Such it would have been, had 
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man retained his integrity. Then this change would 
have no penal character, no more than a change from 
youth to manhood. In a certain sense the penalty of 
death began immediately after the fall. He came, 
then, into a wrong relation to nature, and was brought 
immediately under the law of death, a continued dis- 
solution, which brings him finally to the grave. 

The penalty includes not only physieal, but also 
spiritual death, by which is meant the loss of man’s 
original character. Adam ceases to stand in a har- 
monious and properly constituted union with God. 
His faculties are disordered, his understanding dark- 
ened and his will powerless and bound to evil. A gen- 
eral disablement of human nature has been the result 
of Adam’s fall. The Pelagians and the Arminians 
deny it; but the Arminians admit a depravation of 
man’s nature, but not a disability. The argument is 
that Adam was not in possession of spiritual life, and 
therefore the threatening of death did not involve the 
loss of it. His natural life implies also a spiritual 
hfe. Spiritual death does not involve the entire ob- 
literation of God’s image, but determines man’s nature 
in another direction. Although the depravity of hu- 
man nature is total, yet human nature must be re- 
garded as still capable of salvation and of religion. 
Our nature disqualifies us for happiness. We are 
never at rest without some form of religion. We ecan- 
not be what our .nature requires us to be but by re- 
demption. 

All errors in theology result from a disregard of 
one or the other of these points. To magnify the re- 
demption, the natural state of man is represented as 
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being so depraved that there is no possibility for re- 
demption to lay hold of the subject. Redemption is 
thus made a physical process, and not an cthical, 
which is Manichaeism. Redemption is made some- 
thing magical. On the other hand, man’s capacity 
for redemption may be so exalted that there is no need 
for redemption from without. This is the Pelagian 
view, which has assumed many forms. On these views 
lies the foundation of all our theology. 

The fall of man does not destroy his nature so as to 
render him unable to perceive the truth, but unable in 
himself to reach the end of his creation. Therefore a 
new life must be implanted in the economy of man’s 
nature. In this state of disablement the positive force 
of error or sin may be different in different subjects, 
while negatively all are alike disabled without the ca- 
pacity of becoming holy themselves. The corruption 
of one man may far exceed that of another. The de- 
velopment of sin may have different stages. 

The evidence of such spiritual death is presented in 
the Bible, and partly also elsewhere. The Scriptural 
proois are Cor. £5; 22; Rom. 5: 12;)Hph. 2: 1, and 
others. Natural death is not intelligible unless it rests 
upon spiritual death. The conscience of man also 
bears testimony to his spiritual death. This as an evi- 
dence belongs to the individual consciousness and does 
not exactly establish the universal fact. There is an 
evidence to this effect, however, in the actual history 
of the world. There are no cases of either communi- 
ties or individuals who have furnished evidence of a 
holy nature, but there is a vast amount of evidence re- 
vealing the positive depravity of the world. The ten- 
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dency is universally toward sin. The history of the 
world is a history of confusion, contradiction and sin. 
A fact like this affords a conclusive proof that man is 
by nature spiritually dead, disqualified and disabled 
for the service of God. Those who take an opposite 
view seek to account for this fact in some other way, 
as for instance, edueation; but a harmful education is, 
however, an evidence of the total depravity of our race. 
The argument for the spiritual death of our human na- 
ture as presented in the constitution of our world and 
in history, and confirmed by the testimony of the Bi- 
ble, must be regarded as complete. 

The penalty also includes eternal death, but does 
not involve annihilation. It would, if man’s life was 
a mere physical fact; but man bears a relation to Di- 
vinity in the form of reason and will. This requires 
harmony with the infinite reason and will. The want 
of harmony must be regarded as eternal death. Eter- 
nal death is comprehended in spiritual death when it 
is complete, for this spiritual death in its own concep- 
tion involves us in a state insurmountable by our own 
power, and only to be escaped by a higher influence 
brought from above, viz., redemption. It requires the 
descent of a new principle of life into the sphere of hu- 
manity. This is the sense of our Savior’s language to. 
Nicodemus. (John 3: 6.) ‘ 

The promise of the covenant of works according to. 
the Scriptures was life, physical, spiritual and eternal, 
which was not absolutely in the possession of man, 
but placed within his reach. Obedience formed a neces- 
sary condition of life, and this necessity was grounded 
not in the arbitrary will of God, but in man’s nature. 
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Man was to determine in favor of God, and then he 
would have been able to partake of the tree of life, re- 
ceiving spiritual life, including natural life. He would 
have been blessed with immortality of body and soul. 
After such a probation all probability of a fall, mor- 
ally considered, would have been excluded, but not an 
impossibility. The idea of liberty requires the possi- 
bility of a fall, though there would have been no reali- 
zation of the possibility. It lies in the very form of 
the will to have power of choosing either way. 

The seals to this covenant are, according to some, 
paradise, the Sabbath, the tree of knowledge, and the 
tree of life. However, these are not strictly entitled to 
be considered as sacraments. Seals or sacraments are 
visible signs of invisible grace. The term sacrament, 
however, is not always taken in the same sense, but 
may be used in a narrower or wider sense. The nar- 
rower view cannot be applied to paradise or the Sab- 
bath, but a broader view may. They must be regarded, 
then, as symbols of heavenly things, and not as signs. 
There is a difference between signs and symbols. Signs 
are wholly external, while the relation of a symbol to 
the thing signified is more or less internal. Paradise 
symbolizes the heavenly state, which was to be reached 
by man. Sabbath was to adumbrate and represent the 
heavenly rest in which God eternally abides. 

The tree of knowledge and the tree of life are some- 
times compared to the sacraments of the two dispensa- 
tions, viz., circumcision and the Passover in the first, 
and baptism and the Lord’s Supper in the second. 
They are supposed in this way to have been the sacra- 
ments before the fall. Has the tree of knowledge the 
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character of a sacrament, if by that term is meant a 
visible sign of an invisible grace? It would seem not, 
for there is no grace connected, but rather misery. It 
would not do to say that it was the sacrament of the 
curse. Yet it may be regarded negatively as a sacra- 
ment. 

The design of the tree was to bring our first parents 
to a knowledge of good and evil. It was made a test 
or medium by which they were to reach a higher state, 
though they were of course not to eat of its fruit. It 
was to be the grand crisis of their history. They had 
as yet immortality only potentially, and they were to 
arrive at the knowledge of it by this tree, i. e., by the 
knowledge of good and evil. Only under this form 
could they enter into life. Through the medium of 
this tree they were to make the transition from one 
state to the other. The determination could not have 
taken place without the knowledge of good and evil. 
There is no such a thing as electing the good without 
rejecting the evil. According to the Hegalian scheme 
it is necessary to embrace the evil, in order to embrace 
the good; but in the Christian scheme this is not re- 
quisite. In the sphere of humanity the law can be 
embraced only by a consciousness of being able to 
choose the opposite, i. e., that which is not the law. 

In this way the tree may be regarded as a sacra- 
ment. It was a sensible sign, by the proper use of 
which man was to come to the spiritual fact beyond. 
This tree was the initiatory fact, and hence there is a 
correspondence between this:sacrament and that of cir- 
cumcision, and later of baptism. The tree of life 
could not be used until the tree of knowledge had 
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served its purpose. The qualification for using the 
tree of life was to be the proper improvement of the 
meaning comprehended in the tree of knowledge. Then 
the way would have been opened for the confirmation 
of their life in the use of the other tree, and this sec- 
ond tree would perhaps have been a perpetual sacra- 
ment. 

The tree of life is generally conceded to be a sacra- 
ment. The whole history implies that it was a real 
symbol and sacramental pledge of immortality. This 
gift was to be confirmed and secured in a state of holi- 
ness by the use of the tree. See Rev. 2:7. This 
tree in this case serves well to illustrate a sacrament as 
distinguished from a mere sign. The tree had no 
power per se to confer immortality, neither had the 
tree of knowledge any physical influence. To suppose 
that sin has its ground only in something physical is 
to destroy the very idea of sin. 

It has been supposed that our first parents were 
driven from Paradise lest they might counteract the 
evil etfect of their disobedience by eating of the tree of 
life. The language of the Bible, “‘And now, lest he 
put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, 
and eat, and live forever,’’ must be understood, how- 
ever, as an accommodation to the parabolical style of 
the whole narrative. It represents the impossibility to 
obtain life. The tenor of the narrative, however, im- 
plies that the relation between the tree and the possi- 
bility of life was not external merely, not a mere sign 
that the blessing cannot be disconnected from the tree. 
Had it been used rightly and under the proper circum- 
stances, the use of the tree itself would have heen a 
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direct communication of the power of immortality as 
it exists in God. 

It is easy enough to see how God by an extraordi- 
nary dispensation might bind the gift of life to an or- 
dinary symbol on certain conditions, while it would be 
of no effect to man using it wrongly or where and when 
the proper conditions were not present. This is the 
true idea of a sacrament, viz., a visible sign of an in- 
visible grace, i. e., grace bound to the sign at the time, 
as in baptism and the Lord’s Supper. The sign and 
grace flow together as a common fact, like soul and 
body. When the sign is used rightly, the invisible 
grace is apprehended by faith at the time. We must 
admit this conception, or else we overthrow the idea of 
a sacrament and thus destroy our Christian faith. 

Since the fall the covenant of works exists as a 
broken covenant, yet the claims of it are what they 
have always been. It remains in force by its penalty. 
Man’s relation to the law was fixed and abiding, and 
the same in the case of his posterity. This relation in- 
cludes something more than the penalty of the first 
transgression. It carries with it the authority of the law, 
which, though broken, is still in force. Man is under 
this law as to incur new guilt continually by failing to 
comply with its requirements. The idea of covenant in 
this connection is somewhat confusing. It is better to 
fix our view simply upon the conception of a law. 
The law is not annulled by the fact of the transgression. 
It is a law that tends, under these circumstances, to 
death. The covenant is so far abolished that it no 
longer includes the promise of life, which means that 
there is no possibility for the law being obeyed. The 
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promise of life grew out of the character of the law in 
yelation to the subject. The original covenant was not 
a special arrangement, into which God entered with 
man, for a certain oceasion. This would make the 
covenant abstract and arbitrary, whereas its founda- 
tion lies in the relation in which man stands to God. 
The new covenant is in fact the redeeming of the old. 
The work of redemption is under the form needed to 
meet the demands of the covenant. Obedience is now 
impossible in the case of man, naturally considered, 
but was not in the case of Christ, the second Adam. 

The consequences of Adam’s fall are, first, his pos- 
terity are made liable to punishment. They are guilty. 
They are exposed to all the consequences of the fall on 
account of their relation to Adam. (Rom. 5: 19.) 
This declares that the ground why all men are sinners 
is not the personal transgression of each individual, 
‘but the disobedience of Adam alone. The universality 
of sin is affirmed in Rom. 5: 12, and that this univer- 
sality finds its ground also in Adam. Those who ‘‘had 
not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgres- 
sion’’ cannot refer to infants, for there is no special 
reason for such a reference. Infants are under the law 
since Moses as much as before his day. The reign of 
death before Moses is regarded as different from that 
‘after Moses. After Moses the law prevailed, and those 
who sinned after the law was given may be said to 
have sinned after the similitude of Adam. 

The fifth chapter of Romans, which is the cardinal 
Scripture proof of the doctrine of imputation, does not, 
however, directly affirm the doctrine. To say that the 
penalty is inflicted upon Adam’s posterity for Adam’s 
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sin is to say something not immediately in the text, 
but which is a necessary inference from it. It would 
be a wrong view to conceive of this penalty as inde- 
pendent of man’s personal character. The punish- 
ment of sin is reached only through the mediation of 
personal sin. The full penalty of the law would not 
take effect on a descendant of Adam simply on account 
of Adam’s sin, but a personal development seems to be 
the necessary condition to make the penalty effective. 
Infants are under the penalty, for they are subject to 
the law of death before their personal character is 
formed, which is to be regarded as penal. The pas- 
sage, Eph. 2: 38, declares that we are by nature the 
children of wrath, and has force in connection with 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

The second consequence of» Adam’s fall is the de- 
pravity of his posterity, which is different from guilt. 
‘‘In sin did my mother conceive me’’ shows depravity 
rather than guilt; the latter is an inference from the 
former. ‘‘By one man’s disobedience many were con- 
stituted sinners,’’ which constitution is not merely le- 
gal, as though they were reckoned sinners, but it is a 
real constitution. The two ideas of a real constitution 
and of imputation How together continually in the New 
Testament. We have a wrong view if we take the 
character of men as sinners as something separate from 
Adam; and so also of men as saints separate from 
Christ. Sin is imputed, because we are sinners in fact. 
So when it is said that men are by nature the children 
of wrath, reference is had to the character by which 
they deserve wrath as those who are depraved. Those 
who reject the doctrine of imputation are constrained 
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after all to admit a depravity. The fact that all men 
are born under a condition of sin cannot be disputed. 

We dare not say that the soul is created sinful. 
God did not create man sinful. ‘‘The imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth’’ denotes universal 
depravity; although it has reference to that particular 
generation, it may be regarded as a strong presumption 
against the race in general. The passage, Ps. 51: 5, 
seems to refer fairly to the depravity that is lodged in 
our nature. The language of our Savior to Nicodemus, 
John 3: 6, has respect to regeneration. It shows that 
the whole man must be changed. It is not a mere im- 
provement, but the commencement of anew life. This 
passage implies that there must be an introduction of 
a higher principle. 

CovENANT OF GRACE.— This is distinguished from the 
covenant of works in being between God and His Son. 
The first covenant was between God and Adam. The 
scheme of redemption implies that man is liable to 
punishment and deserves to perish; yet it does not fol- 
low that it would have been consistent with the good- 
ness of God to leave man thus, especially since He from 
eternity foresaw what would happen. Hence the plan 
of redemption was originally implied in that of the 
world, as was also the fall. The idea of the covenant 
of grace was comprehended in the plan of the world 
from the beginning to make it complete. We are 
bound to view the covenant as something in which the 
world finds its true sense. The covenant of grace 
must, therefore, be considered as a transaction belong- 
ing to eternity, and not to time. It is not something 
accidental, coming in as an after-thought. It must be 
regarded as necessary. 
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The idea of a covenant is that of an agreement 
made between two parties. It is not strictly a bargain 
between two independent parties; yet when we speak 
of a covenant of grace and a covenant of works, the 
conception of such a bargain is more or less prominent. 
Covenant means also constitution. In the New Testa- 
ment it means also a testament. In Hebrews mention 
is made of the old and new covenants, but these are 
not the same with the covenant of works and the cove- 
nant of grace. They represent rather the old and new 
dispensations, and stand related as law and freedom. 
Both are embraced in the covenant of grace, or in the 
plan of redemption. Both have the same object. 

We cannot prove by the Scriptures that there was 
such a formal agreement between the Father and_ the 
Son, as is implied in a human covenant. The cove- 
nant resolves itself simply in the divine will or pur- 
pose, contemplating the salvation of the world through 
the Son. All those passages in which the redemption 
is mentioned as having its ground in eternity imply 
the redemption of mankind having its ground in the 
relation of Christ to the world before the creation. 
This relation is not arbitrary, but results from the idea 
_of creation. In the same way the creation of the world 
has its ground in Christ, who is called the “‘first-born 
of ereation.’’ So also has the plan of redemption. 
The existence of the Son seems to imply the creation 
of man, and also the fact of such a revelation as we 
have. The end of creation was to be found at last by 
the assumption of a human form on the part of the 
Deity through the person of His Son. It is then not a 
mere figure of speech to say that the Son ‘‘was slain 
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from the foundation of the world.’’ All that is re- 
vealed in the process of the world and of redemption 
has its ideal necessity in the everlasting Logos. There 
is no difficulty in speaking of a covenant holding in 
eternity before the incarnation. 

In this transaction the Father was to be regarded as 
a God of love, as a sovereign, and as a righteous and 
holy God. The Son must be regarded as the representa- 
tive of humanity. How could He be so regarded if the 
world did not exist or if it had not fallen? The Father 
is the representative of the Godhead. The Son en- 
tered into an agreement with the Father on the part of 
man. The whole transaction is regarded as something 
certain. Although we cannot allow that the fall was 
necessary, yet we are bound to look upon it as some- 
thing certain in the divine plan. Although the fall 
went before in time, yet the redemption must be re- 
garded as preceding it, as the great fundamental 
thought in the fact of this world asa whole. The re- 
lation of Christ, therefore, to the world is not arbitrary, 
but is an eternal necessity. Christ’s representative 
character has not reference only to the elect, for this 
would make it altogether an outward decree and in- 
volve us in many difficulties. It springs from His re- 
lation to the world from all eternity, and is as broad 
as humanity itself. Certain conditions are necessary on: 
the part of man to bring him into close relation to 
Christ. Hence the existence of the elect. All the lim- 
itations of Christ’s benefits come not from any arbitrary 
arrangements. Christ’s representative character is not 
limited. 

Christ is denominated surety in our case in the 
sense that we fulfilled the requirements of the law. 
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His surety has respect to God, but is in behalf of man. 
This title is applied to Christ in the New Testament. 
He is called the Mediator of the new covenant. In be- 
half of God there is no such relation. Christ is also 
surety for the faithfulness of God as well as for man. 
But this language is always ambiguous, as is the whole 
subject of covenant. This satisfaction of Christ is 
not something altogether external to the sinner. The 
ground of it is Christ, but to become of effect it must 
enter into the life of the sinner; to become available, 
it must become ours. Hence justification is the germ 
of sanctification. 

A distinction is often made between the covenants 
of redemption and of grace. The former holds in eter- 
nity between the Father and the Son, the latter be- 
tween the Father and man in time. The latter is the 
form in which the former is carried into effect. The 
covenants, however, go together. The covenant of re- 
demption is realized in the covenant of grace, or the 
covenant of grace is the externalization of the covenant 
of redemption. : 

The condition of the covenant is that which is re- 
quired to obtain the promise of the covenant, which 
‘condition is faith in Christ. Hence faith is not with- 
out merit. Faith is absolutely necessary to secure the 
end of salvation. Some object to the term condition, 
because it seems to imply a title; but the condition is 
not the cause or principle of a thing. The condition 
us the sine qua non. When we speak of faith as neces- 
sary to salvation, we do not make it the principle or 
source of salvation, for that is Christ. Faith is the 
organ or medium through which the blessing is re- 
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veived. The condition refers strictly to the covenant 
between the Father and the Son, and is the obedience 
of the Son, the second Adam, as it was also the condi- 
tion of the first Adam. It required both obedience to 
the law and satisfaction for its infringement, therefore 
passive and active. The condition could not fail, but 
it could not be actualized until Christ’s coming into 
our nature in the mystery of the incarnation, thus ac- 
tualizing in time. 

Faith is the necessary condition for the extension of 
this grace to man. Faith in this view is that which is 
indispensably necessary for the completion of the pur- 
pose for which the covenant was designed. In this 
way it has its value. It would be a misconception and 
far from magnitying God’s glory to suppose that faith 
has no real value or merit, except only in so far as God 
chooses arbitrarily to place it in man. It is not the 
source or fountain of grace, but the absolute condition 
for its appropriation. The covenant of grace has not 
annulled the claims of the law. The law is still in 
force and demands satisfaction. We conceive of the 
covenant of grace properly only when we regard it as 
requiring a full obedience on the part of Christ, ac- 
tively and passively, not set over to our account arbi- 
trarily, but made over by a living communication with 
Christ, so that it is immanent in us. The condition of 
the covenant on the part of Christ was that of a media- 
tor between God and man, who would satisfy the 
broken law, restore man to his original condition and 
fit him for heaven. In this transaction the Son acted 
from His own free will, not arbitrarily, but because of 
the relation which He sustained to the world from eter- 
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nity. There is an organic relation between God and 
the world, out of which the whole work of redemption 
proceeds. 

The plan of redemption is not something acciden- 
tal, but absolute. It lies in the plan of creation. The 
process of redemption grows out of the relation in 
which the Deity stands to the world by an immanent 
necessity. It grows out of the same necessity as crea- 
tion itself. It is necessary to say that the existence of 
God is the product of His own will. His being must 
be regarded as the eternal activity of His own will. 
His existence is primarily an activity. God creates 
Himself. So is creation a continuation of His own 
will, and hence a certain free necessity. So the work 
of redemption, while free, yet has its foundation, its 
necessity, in the constitution of the divine nature as 
much as the creation. There does not seem to be any 
good reason to speak of the possibility of the world 
falling without an actual provision for its redemption. 

Christ was mediator in both natures; standing be- 
tween two parties, He had to participate in both na- 
tures. The conditions which were required of Christ 
were, first, perfect obedience to the law. Christ was 
* subject to special temptation, like Adam, and had to 
settle the same question. He was subjected to several 
trials of choice between obedience to God and service 
of self. In the temptation immediately after His sol- 
emn consecration to His mediatorial work by baptism, 
He made a full and prompt decision in favor of the wil! 
of God. His human nature subjected Him to many 
trials, which were completed and gathered up in His 
death. He obeyed the Jaw in full and conquered. 
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Christ was under obligation to fulfill the law for Him- 
self, as He had assumed the nature of man. We are 
sometimes told that Christ was not obliged to obey the 
law because of His divinity, but then he would not 
have been true man, but a Gnostic Christ. The in- 
carnation involved subjection to law for Himself. 
Christ was no more above the law than Adam had been. 
There could have been no room for temptation, had 
He not been made under the law, even as regards His 
divine nature, for both natures were intimately united 
Christ’s humanity does not constitute a separate per- 
sonality, and His personality was subject to the law. 
The case requires that Christ should be regarded as 
under the law in His whole mediatorial character, di- 
vine and human. This is a difficult thought, which 
belongs to the mystery of the incarnation. Christ in 
this character sustained the relation of a head or 
living principle to the world, so that the obedience 
which He rendered earries with it a real force. and 
value for humanity. 

In the second place, there is satisfaction for sin re- 
quired. That which was lost in Adam had to be re- 
stored. Redemption to be valid must reach into the 
life of fallen humanity and carry with it an ethical 
remedy. It is not enough that the terms of the law 
should be satisfied, but the negative difficulty already 
at hand must. also be surmounted by the assumption 
of the curse and atonement made. In order that there 
may be a positive life, there must be a negative death. 
Christ had to destroy death before He could introduce 
life. ‘‘I am the resurrection and the life.’’ He bore 
the sufferings of the world, but His suffering could not 
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have been the same in kind with the damned, because 
the state of mind was wanting, as hatred, etc., and it 
was not eternal. Christ’s sufferings have an infinite 
value, which is derived from His dignity and His rela- 
tion to mankind. His sufferings were not mere phys- 
ical, but we cannot say exactly in what they consisted. 
Their value lies not in the quantity of pain. Because 
of Christ’s relation to the Godhead He was able to 
atone for more than only this world. 

There is a difference between the active and passive 
obedience of Christ. The passive consists in obeying 
the law, and the active in working out our salvation. 
tn satisfying the law Christ has obeyed the law, but 
this does not free us from its claims. There is no room 
for the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, except on 
the ground of a living union between Him and His 
people. His people are thus furnished with the power 
of righteousness, hence spoken of as a regeneration. 
We must not look upon Christ’s righteousness as a 
mere outward imputation. The active righteousness 
of Christ has fallen into discredit from the fact that the 
view of a life-union has not been held. The proper 
view will lead us to see the necessity of both active and 
passive righteousness being imputed to His people. 
Both sides were held at the Reformation, but after- 
wards came into Gisuse. Although we may separate 
these two sides in thought for the purpose of gaining a 
clearer view, yet ‘they are never separated in fact in 
the person of Christ. Christ’s whole life was charac- 
terized by suffering, and His obedience on the cross 
itself was active as well as passive. The two go to- 
gether and complete the idea of righteousness. The 
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negative side is the abolishing of the curse; the posi- 
tive side is the fulfillment of the law. 

The promises of the covenant to Christ are set forth 
in the Old Testament. Many of these predictions 
seem to refer to the nation of Israel. The nation is 
personified and promises are made which seem to have 
respect to it. Although they primarily have reference 
to the Jews, yet they are finally comprehended in 
Christ. The mystery of the incarnation is the fulfill- 
ment of the Jewish theocracy. The redemption may 
be said to be the product of the Jewish life; yet not so 
as if it could be produced by this life alone, but by this 
in unien with a higher life, and conducting our hu- 
manity to the point of redemption. In this way 
Christ is represented as the new creation. The Mes- 
sith is, therefore, always represented as the efflores- 
cence of the Jewish life, and the prophecies applied to 
the Jewish nation or to Christ as an individual. The 
individual here is the sense of the collected life. There 
is no contradiction then to refer some passages to the 
nation and also to the Messiah. 

To Christ is promised reward. He shall become 
Ruler and Prince of the universe, and a people shall be 
given Him for eternal glory. There are promises also 
with reference to His labors, viz., salvation of man, 
introduction of a new life into the world; and by the 
power of His spirit His people should be regenerated, 
justitied and sanetified. Also eternal life is promised 
to those who follow Christ. The nature and ground of 
these promises is the love of God. These promises 
stand related to Christ in such a way that they are not 
independent of His mediation. Yet they are free on 
the part of God. 
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The difterence between an absolute and a condi- 
tional promise is that the former is without respect to 
merit or demerit. The promises to Christ are condi- 
tioned, depending upon faith in and union with Christ. 
There is no penalty expressed or implied in the cove- 
nant of grace in such a sense as would imply the possi- 
bility of the covenant not being fulfilled. Yet it lies 
in the conception that in case of failure (which, how- 
ever, was not possible) there would have been a curse 
or penalty. This is implied in our Savior’s tempta- 
tion. His temptation meant something. If there was 
no room for a penalty, then there was no room for a 
temptation. Throughout Christ’s work, throughout 
His whole life, He is represented as under probation. 
There is no room for a penalty in the case of Christ’s 
people (Rom. 8 : 1), because the covenant is passed 
already and complete. 

The covenant is placed in Christ’s hand to be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of His people. He is ab- 
solute ruler of the world, and can command universal 
obedience. The government of the world is laid upon 
His shoulders. He is head over all things to the 
Church, and conducts the government of the world 
with reference particularly to His mediatorial office. 
The covenant may be called a testament in the sense 
of a grant or gift assigned to Christ’s followers. The 
dispensation of the covenant commenced in Paradise, 
immediately after the fall, in the promise then given, 
and carried forward subsequently by promises and typi- 
cal institutions. This promise becomes clearer and 
fuller until the day of the incarnation. Though there 
is a multiplicity of promises, there is but one revela- 
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uon. The old dispensation stands related to the new 
as the shadow to the light. Christ Himself was the 
dispenser of the covenant, even before His incarnation. 
He comes to view in the Old Testament under the form 
of the angel of the Lord. The covenant of grace was 
administered by the personal presence of Christ while 
in the flesh, and then partly by that government which 
He exercised since His ascension through and by the 
Church. It is true that there was grace in the Old 
Testament dispensation; but without the grace of the 
New that of the Old would have been nothing. The 
saints of that period could not have been perfect till 
Christ had come. 

The general object and purpose of the administra- 
tion of the covenant of grace is the salvation of man. 
The evidences of this covenant are conviction and 
awakening from sin. This belongs to the covenant 
state, because without the grace of God man is dead in 
sin. It requires the presence of divine grace to arouse 
the sinner from his slumbers. Beside conviction, faith 
in Christ is necessary, which likewise is the gift of God. 


Christ, the Mediator. 


A mediator is one who stands between two parties 
and reconciles them. There is a necessity for such a 
mediator from the fact that sin has rendered us ene- 
mies to God, and we cannot regain His favor without 
a mediator. The idea of mediation has its foundation 
in our nature, not simply because of the sense of sin, 
but in view of the sense of deficiency separately con- 
sidered. There has been, therefore, a universal de- 
mand for sacrificial offerings and priestly services. 
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There is the feeling that our nature is not complete in 
itself, and there is a demand for its completion, which 
demand is not satisfied until those are found who are 
supposed to be able to mediate between God and man. 
This is seen in the tendency sometimes called hero- 
worship. The world could not be admitted to God in 
a direct way, but is to be mediated by a central per- 
sonality, around which others cluster. This demand 
is found in all false religion and is met in the Gospel 
in the person of Christ. 

The mediator between God and man necessarily as- 
sumes the responsibility of satisfying God and taking 
away sin. The atonement is not the primary concep- 
tion of mediation. We do not gain a proper concep- 
tion of the mediatorial character of Christ, if we regard 
it as a device to carry out the atonement. The media- 
torial character involves in itself the necessity of atone- 
ment. The idea of mediation is naturally universal. 
All mediation is typical. Even beyond the Jewish 
economy are found types of Christ in individual per- 
sonalities appearing as the representatives of the gen- 
eral life. Such personalities are relative messiahs of 
the nation, and may be regarded as types of the abso- 
Jute Messiah. Moses represents the life of the Jewish 
people; and also the prophets have a certain media- 
torial character, speaking out of the spirit of the na- 
tion. (Deut. 18 : 18.) The whole life of the Jewish 
nation found its completion in Christ. In Him is 
actualized what before had been typified. Hence Jesus 
Christ is the mediator of a better covenant. In Him 
are all the mediating functions exhibited, while in alli 
former mediators these functions wére but partial and 
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relative. He comprises in Himself the three-fold func- 
tion of Prophet, Priest and King. In Christ these 
three offices meet in harmony and in full force, not by 
arbitrary appointment, but by the necessity of the me- 
diatorial relation. 

What are some of the qualifications which a medi- 
ator must possess in the relation here contemplated? 
He must be distinguished from the parties concerned, 
though not so as to be entirely separate. He must be 
independent, qualified to exercise powerful influence 
on both sides. He must include in himself the power 
of both parties, and both the natures that must be 
brought together. He must be a real centre, not hav- 
ing an outward relation merely. He must have a form 
of existence in which both parties come together in one 
personality. Such a mediator must be free from sin, 
and so is Christ represented in the Gospel. The ehar- 
acter of the mediatorship appears more fully when we 
consider the different offices by which it is executed. 

Christ’s mediatorial office is performed partly on 
earth and partly in heaven, as the High Priest under 
the old economy, who was typical of Christ, was partly 
in the court and partly in the holy place. Whether 
the mediatorial work of Christ extends to other beings 
besides man is left very obscure in the Scriptures, 
though some passages seem to imply a bearing of His 
work upon other worlds, particularly upon the angels. 
The fact that He assumed human nature, lived, suf- 
fered and died directly for man, is a presumption in 
favor of the view that His mediatorial work extends 
only to the human world. It commenced in Paradise 
when the promise was given. It was carried forward 
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under the old dispensation by prophets, priests and 
kings, and becomes complete only in the intercession 
of Christ at the throne of grace and mercy in heaven. 

Tue Messtan.—We have seen that the conception 
of a Messiah has its foundation in the circumstances of 
our human life and that it grows out of the very con-- 
stitution of the world, and to which reference is made 
throughout the Old Testament. This conception is 
actualized in the person of Christ. His claim to Mes- 
siahship is authenticated by the correspondence in 
which His character stands with the Messianic idea in 
the Old Testament. 

The Messianic predictions begin with the fall of our 
first parents. The first prediction is Gen. 3: 15, “‘I 
will put enmity between thee and the woman, and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed: it shall bruise thy head 
and thou shalt bruise his heel.’’ There is no direct 
mention of the Messiah, but the serpent is to be con- 
sidered as the natural enemy of the human race in the 
circumstances of the world. The language has also a 
moral relation and was, no doubt, understood symbol- 
ically from the beginning. Yet the immediate and 
primary impression would be that it predicted some- 
thing referring to the whole human race collectively. 
Jt is made to refer to Christ, because the whole race 
was corrupt and could not be its own Messiah. 

The next prediction is the promise to Abraham in 
Gen. 22: 18, “‘In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.’’ This is likewise ambiguous, and 
has, as it would seem, reference to the Jewish nation. 
it is manifest, however, that its ultimate meaning 
refers to Christ. The object of the Apostie Paul in 
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Gal. 3: 16 is to lay stress upon an individual seed. 
The language implies that the promise did not hold 
good of all of Abraham’s seed. He was the father of 
many nations (seeds), but the Messiah was to come 
from only one. Paul’s object seems to be to assert a 
speciality in the descent of Abraham, which secured 
the promises given, including not only Christ, but also 
all who are united to Him. 

The general ambiguity of the Messianic predic- 
tions disappears when we have the proper view of the 
relation in which the Messiah stands to the Hebrew 
nation. If the idea of the Messiah is apprehended as 
wholly external to the human race, as something ex- 
traordinary in the government of God, then we might 
expect that all those predictions from the beginning 
would be definite. This, however, isafalse view. The 
Messiah is the organic product of humanity. Heisthe 
central part of the human race. Henceso far asthe sense 
of the proper destiny of humanity was made to take 
possession of the consciousness of man, it involved more 
or less remotely the sense of an individual Messiah. 
In these original Messianic predictions the promises » 
of the Messiah are in the most vague and general form, 
yet they express generally the same prophecy, showing 
that a deliverer was to appear through the medium of 
the human race. How this was to be accomplished 
was left uncertain, yet among the most faithful and 
deepest believers the promise was always held as point- 
ing to the person of the Messiah. How the triumph 
was to be accomplished was not clearly revealed, but 
in the nature of the case it could be accomplished only 
through an individual. 

16 
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As we advance in the Old Testament predictions,. 
this conception becomes more distinct, and at last it 
stands out from the general prophecy as an expecta- 
tion of an individual organ, embodying in himself in a 
central way the destiny of the human race. We can- 
not say that the Messianic faith of the Old Testament 
saints depended on a distinct conception of the true 
idea of the Messiah, yet the tendency in all deep minds 
was to a personal Messiah. The whole nation settled 
fully on this faith before the Messiah came. This idea 
of the Messiah is not the result merely of prophecy 
outwardly considered, but springs from the inmost life 
of humanity, excited and stimulated by prophecy from 
the beginning. The coming and the life of the Mes- 
siah constitute the inmost life-consciousness of the Jew- 
ish nation. Hence the language of the promise bears 
a double application to the nation and to Christ. 

The most important Messianic prediction after 
Abraham is that of Jacob in Gen. 49: 10. There is 
here a distinct reference to an individual, although not 
so distinct as to distinguish him absolutely from other 
individuals. It indicated that he would not only be a 
centre for the Jewish nation, but also for the Gentiles. 
* To him shall the gathering of the people be—all na- 
tions, Jews and Gentiles. Various predictions were 
given to David, and some referred to his natural seed. 
(Ps. 182: 11.) Solomon is to be taken as the type of 
the Messiah, as the whole line of David’s posterity. 
After David the promises became clearer. The char- 
acter, birth-place and time even were specified. Vide 
Jer. 5: 3, et Dan. 9: 24-27. There is a necessity 
for Christ in humanity; and thus when He comes, He 
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is the product of humanity as regards His human na- 
ture. The prophecy involves, however, more than 
merely the human side of Christ; it involves also a 
union with the divinity. This comes to view in Isaiah 
9: 6, where divine titles, attributes and work are as- 
eribed and affirmed of Him. 

In the Old Testament there is, then, a certain idea 
or thought starting darkly at the time of the fall and 
gradually unfolding itself as the time of Christ’s ad- 
vent approaches. The idea involves two points: first, 
it was to be the woman’s seed that was to bruise the 
serpent’s head; and second, this human life was to 
have a divine power associated with it. It was to bea 
union with a higher life. All this is more or less com- 
prehended in the thought from the very start. Some- 
times it refers to the collective capacity of the nation, 
as if this would be able itself to overcome the power 
and result of sin; and then, again, it must be accom- 
plished by an individual. This is the Messianic con- 
ception running through the entire history of four thou- 
sand years. Accordingly this is the form under which 
the redemption of the Gospel commences to unfold 
itself. 

This idea or conception proves that the redemption, 
as we have it, is no mere fiction or arrangement, but 
belongs to the world’s history as necessary, The idea 
of the Messiah is an argument for the divinity of 
Christ, as it also authenticates His person and works. 
In proportion as we have a right conception of the 
true nature of this idea, as the very soul and life of the 
Old Testament, we will see reference to it, not only oc- 
casionally, but throughout the entire Bible. The whole 
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polity of the Jewish nation was constructed on the true 
idea of the Messiah, and it would be meaningless with- 
out it. The particular predictions are the expressions 
of the thought or idea that has its foundation in the 
whole life of the Jewish nation. 

The Messiahship of Christ, which lies at the foun- 
dation of the whole Gospel, is established firmly by the 
correspondence of His character with the predictions 
and types of the Old Testament. This includes more 
than a mere outward resemblance to certain divine ar- 
rangements. The nature of the Messianic idea has its 
necessity in the constitution of humanity. We carry 
with us in our very nature the hope and expectation 
of a Messiah, which expectation is animated and more 
and more clearly defined by types, shadows and proph- 
ecies. It would have been impossible to sustain this 
expectation by types and prophecies had not the ne- 
cessity of a Messiah had its foundation in the religious 
nature of man, both of the Jewish and the heathen 
world. If the idea of a Messiah is taken as something 
wholly artificial and not organically belonging to the 
human race, there will be difficulties with the accepted 
Messianic prophecies, and especially with the earlier 
predictions, and the whole Messianic idea will be found 
at last to be insufficient. The rationalists suppose that 
the Messianic idea is a comparatively modern Jewish 
invention, which afterwards laid hold upon the prom- 
ises for its authenticity, and that Christ merely accom- 
modated Himself to these artificial views of the Jews 
in order to accomplish His purpose. 

If, however, we admit that our human life calls for 
the interposition of a salvation to be accomplished by 
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the Messiah, then the argument for the Messiahship of 
Christ, as shown in the Old Testament, is conclusive. 
There is expressed one continual expectation of the 
Messiah, commencing after the fall, gradually drawn 
out and defined in the history of the Jews, centéring 
finally in a single individual contemplated as the 
bearer of the life of the nation and of the world at 
large; and this individual is Christ, the God-man. 

Among the Jews redemption was viewed under a 
temporal and then again under a spiritual form. The 
form under which the Messiah is generally represented 
in the Old Testament is that of a temporal Prince, 
who would deliver them from their enemies and 
under whose reign the nation would have peace and 
prosperity, and to whom all other nations would be 
subjected. Gradually the spiritual view gained more 
strength, so as to overshadow the temporal. There is 
no real contradiction between the two views, for in the 
end they run closely together. The Jews were so car- 
nally minded that they had scarcely power to grasp 
this spiritual characteristic. Any number of particu- 
lar passages from the Old Testament, however large, 
cannot prove the Messiahship of Christ. The argu- 
ment, however, is not weakened by this; for it lies 
rather in the Messianic idea running through the en- 
tire Old Testament, which is always consistent with 
itself. If, along with this, is considered how this idea 
found its echo in the heathen world, a proper appre- 
hension is acquired, as well as a preparatioa to under- 
stand the mission of Christ. The Old Testament comes 
to its completion in Christ, and in Him all contradic- 
tions are removed. 
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The first grand argument, then, for the mediatorial 
character of Christ is found in His Messiahship, as this 
latter is found in the agreement of His character with 
all the Messianic prophecies of the Jews. This argu- 
ment holds against both the Jews and the whold world. 
When Christ came as the Messiah, He was ‘‘the desire 
of all nations.’’ He fulfilled all the prophecies of the 
Old Testament and types, both of a particular and gen- 
eral character, which have their ultimate sense and 
full accomplishment in the person of Christ. 

The argument against the Jews requires the identi- 
fication of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah. The Jews 
admit that He had not appeared before that time; and 
they also admit that He has not since appeared. Yet 
they do not acknowledge the claims of Christ. They 
sometimes acknowledge that He may have come with- 
out having been known, but that contradicts the whole 
theory. The argument is negatively strong against the 
Jews. The positive argument is the correspondence of 
His character with the Old Testament idea. Christ’s 
Messiahship is further established by the miracles 
which He performed. Also the prophecies are proofs, 
yet they are in a sense an independent argument; but 
when taken in connection with His character, they 
have full force and authenticate His mission. The 
success of the Gospel and its progress are also adduced 
as proof, to which, however, objection has been made 
on the ground that Mohammedanism also started in an 
obscure way and gained subsequently great progress. 
This objection has no weight, for the argument for 
Christ’s Messiahship, comprehended in the success of 
His religion, is found in the correspondence which it 
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has to the inmost wants of humanity. The progress 
of Mohammedanism depended upon accidental agen- 
cies and favorable circumstances. It does not satisfy 
the inmost wants of humanity; and hence, after hav- 
ing run a career, it is declining without any prospect 
of recovering. The success of Christianity did not de- 
pend upon accidental agencies, but wholly upon its 
spiritual power in opposition to external forces. The 
triumph of Christianity is not to be regarded as a mir- 
acle, but as natural. Christianity is shown to be of 
God, because it is the key which unlocks the inmost 
meaning of the world and of the world’s history. 

THE Person oF Corist.—The constitution of Christ’s 
person, as answerable to the conception of the Messiah, 
verifies His claim under that character. His person is 
the union of the human and the divine natures. This 
union had been anticipated in the Jewish idea of a 
mediator. The expectation of the Messiah had its 
ground in humanity itself, embodying in its own na- 
ture the hope of redemption. There was a general ex- 
pectation of deliverance through humanity, but this 
also comprehended the idea of a life transcending the 
common range of humanity, viz., a divine life. Thus: 
the representations of the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment come under two forms, human and divine, show- 
ing that the idea from the beginning was made to in- 
clude these two aspects. The human side of Christ 
comes more immediately into view, for the deliverer 
was regarded as a human deliverer descending from 
Abraham and David. The Jews were inclined to be 
sceptical with regard to the divine side of Christ’s na- 
ture. Even those who believed on Him, in part re- 
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garded Him asa mere man. Hence the first heresy 
denying the proper divinity of Christ originated among 
the Jews. 

Among the heresies of the first century were Ebi- 
onitism, Gnosticism and Docetism. The first denied 
Christ’s divinity and made Him to be a mere man, a 
second Moses. The others denied the proper humanity 
of Christ, resolving it into a shadow or phantom, and 
pretending to make much of His divinity. They made 
His humanity a mere semblance, and thus destroyed 
the reality of the incarnation. The early Church had 
two opposite forms of heresy, the Jewish or Ebionitic 
and the Docetic or Gnostic. The Church, however, 
insisted that Christ was more than a mere man, and 
yet that He was truly a man. 

Arianism and Sabellianism followed DIOnITeds 
and Gnosticism. Allowing that the personality of 
Christ was real under a human form, and yet super- 
human, the next question was how He stood related 
to the life of God absolutely considered. In one case, 
Arianism, the Logos was made to be another nature 
from the divine, placed virtually in co-ordination with 
the world, involving finally the denial of His proper 
divinity. In Sabellianism or Patripassianism, the dis- 
tinction between the Word and the Godhead was ig- 
nored, and the Father, or rather His attributes, be- 
come incarnated, which is in fact again Docetism. 
The personality of the Word was reduced to a mere 
attribute of the Deity. . 

In the Council of Nice the Church asserted the sep- 
arate personality of the Logos from eternity. This be- 
ing admitted, it remained now to determine the rela- 
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tion which the two natures sustained toward each other 
in this union. Nestorianism and Eutychianism arose. 
Nestorius maintained that there were two persons. He 
would not allow the two sides to come to a real per- 
sonal union. This heresy divided Christ into two 
parts, a divine Christ and a human Christ. It would 
not allow that what was predicted of one nature could 
be predicted of the other. This heresy corresponds to 
Arianism. According to it, Christ stood among men 
as aman with a human body and human passions; 
and if the divinity stood connected with Him, it did 
not form a life-union. The divine nature, on the other 
hand, may be so exalted that the humanity becomes a 
mere abstraction. Eutychianism confounded the two 
natures of Christ, and maintained that there had been 
two natures before the union, but since there was only 
one. It did not teach that the two natures were amal- 
gamated into a third, which was neither one nor the 
other, neither did it teach that the human was fused 
into the divine, but that it was absorbed, swallowed up 
by the divine, which was virtually again Gnosticism or 
Sabellianism. Against these heresies the Church af- 
firmed a personal union of the two natures without 
mixture or confusion. 

By the human nature of Christ is meant that He 
had a human body and a human soul. We cannot 
speak of humanity without a soul. There was a ten- 
dency at first to place the Logos for the human soul in 
the person of Christ. This was contradicted and later 
condemned as a heresy, the Apollinarism, which as- 
serted that Christ had no proper soul. The doctrine 
of the Church has required always that the humanity 
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of Christ should be possessed of a ‘‘true body and a 
reasonable soul.’’? Christ did not assume a human 
personality, but He assumed human nature. Person- 
ality implies a distinct body, a being whose centre is 
himself. The basis of Christ’s personality is the Lo- 
gos, which was possessed of a personal existence before 
the incarnation. The human nature under its general 
character was assumed by the Logos. 

The Monothelitic heresy contended that in Christ 
there was but one will, making His personality rest en- 
tirely upon His divinity. The Church decided that 
Christ had two wills, but that the human should al- 
ways be conceived as subordinate to the divine. The 
difficulty is to see how there can be an intelligence or 
will without a personal substratum. The human in- 
telligence and will of Christ have their foundation in 
the divine person of Christ, and yet at the same time 
they are human attributes. All this implies that there 
was an original affinity in the Godhead for union with 
‘man through the Son. This affinity qualifies the Son 
to represent and sustain generically the interest of our 
life. Christ is not so much a particular man as He is 
the conception of human nature in its totality as united 
to the personality of God. 

The true doctrine of the hypostatical union may be 
stated thus: the two natures of Christ united in one 
person without mixture or confusion, organically con- 
nected, and not merely externally. Christ is God and 
man in one person. The effects of this union are, 
first, it qualified Him for accomplishing the redemp- 
tion. This lies in His person and not in His works. 
There was a necessity for His human nature, in order 
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to redeem our nature; and there was also a necessity 
for the divine nature, in order to make satisfaction for 
sin and to bear the penalty of the law. We cannot 
say that the person of Christ was so planned to bring 
about redemption, as though His mediatorial character 
stood simply in His work. The mediation of Christ 
lies primarily and mainly in the constitution of His 
person by itself considered. The true conception of a 
mediator is actualized fully only in the person of Christ. 
In Him the divine and the human are united in a real 
way. He is the actual living union of both parties in 
a central life, and does not merely pass to and fro from 
one to the other. He does not merely stand between 
both parties, but He is the union of them, not in an 
abstract way, but organically. 

It is only in virtue of this organic character of our 
Savior that it can extend over to the whole race. In 
order that we may be united to God, it is not necessary 
that there should be in such a ease an individual incar- 
nation, but each individual should stand related to an 
organic common centre capable of sustaining the whole; 
and that this centre may be capable of sustaining the 
whole, it must be united to divinity. Now when Christ 
is presented as the God-man, by whom is realized and 
brought to pass this relation, we have the full concep- 
tion of His mediatorial character. In proportion as 
we are in the habit of regarding the constitution of 
Christ’s person as the central fact from which all the 
doctrines of Christianity flow, we will be able to see all 
the parts in their proper light. 

When we speak of human nature, we speak of a 
world sui generis, not the same thing with nature as 
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such, but a world in which nature and mind are 
brought together in the form of humanity. Likewise 
the person of Christ unfolds another world of existence, 
including both divinity and humanity, neither the one 
nor the other abstractly, but the union of both, which 
may be denominated Christology. On the ground of 
Christ’s life a foundation is laid for the development 
of a new order of existence, in which humanity itself 
becomes complete. This new order of existence is not 
bound solely to Christ, but passes over continually to 
others. This new creation, starting in Christ, com- 
prehends in itself a world of laws, actions, powers, re- 
sults, etc.,—all comprehended in the mediatorial work, 
which flows from His person, including the three grand 
functions, prophetical, priestly and kingly. The char- 
acter of the work is conditioned by the circumstances 
in which humanity is found. 

The mediatorial work flows of necessity out of the 
mediatorial person. It is His necessary vocation. It 
is not possible that He should fully actualize His own 
life without passing through this work. The entire 
Gospel has its foundation and source in the person of 
Christ, and it can never be apprehended rightly except 
_ under that relation. If separated from His life, it is 
no more the Christian truth under the proper Christian 
life. The great value of the creed may be said to rest 
upon the person of Christ as a fact. The whole Chris- 
tian faith has its foundation in those truths as pre- 
sented in the creed.’ Many truths do not come into 
view in it in detail, yet they legitimately flow from 
this fountain. Our belief in the atonement, justifica- 
tion by faith, etc., are not valid any further than they 
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are supported by the fundamental articles of the creed, 
which rest ultimately upon the person of Christ. 

The second effect of the hypostatical union is the 
communication of properties. By the union of the 
two natures the divine and human properties have be- 
come subject to one person. The properties of one na- 
ture are predicated of the other, but are not communi- 
eated. They are predicated of each other in their or- 
ganic union in the person of Christ. The Lutherans 
predicate a real communication of properties, at least 
of the divine to the human, as is manifested in the 
eucharistic controversy, where ubiquity is attributed to 
the humanity of Christ. The question of the commu- 
nication of properties loses its interest in proportion as 
the Church loses interest in the question of the sacra- 
ments. With that there is always introduced an ab- 
stract view of the relation of the divine and human 
natures in Christ. On this ground it occupied a large 
measure of attention in the sixteenth century in the 
controversies respecting the Lord’s Supper, and our 
theology cannot be complete nor correct in this direc- 
tion without being occupied with these very questions. 

The Lutheran view was carried by many at that 
time to extreme, yet some truth was gained. There 
was a contradiction in their theory, for it would not 
admit a communication of human properties to the di- 
vine nature, but divine properties to the human na- 
ture. To make the attributes of humanity predicatable 
only of divinity as attached to a common central per- 
son, does not appear satisfactory. If the two sides of 
Christ’s personality be left out of view, it has the ap- 
pearance of Nestorianism. There must be an entering 
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in of both natures, else there is no hypostatical union. 
The divinity of Christ is made to come under condi- 
tion, in such a way, however, that these human condi- 
tions are glorified and raised to the sphere of divinity; 
not that humanity has the character of divinity per se, 
nor that divinity has the character of humanity per se. 
The one is not the other, but is conditioned by the 
other to a greater extent than it is by saying that they 
meet in a common personality. The stress laid upon 
this subject by the Lutherans for the purpose of main- 
taining the doctrine of consubstantiation was an ex- 
treme. They taught the presence of Christ’s glorified 
body in the world invested with divinity. 

Among the Lutherans were two views concerning 
the ubiquity of Christ’s human nature. One party 
maintained that Christ’s divinity made His human na- 
ture ubiquitous; the other party implied the possibility 
of Christ’s human nature being present where it was 
His will to be present. The latter may be admitted 
without the supposition of any attributes in Christ’s 
humanity being essentially divine. There is no rea- 
son (and without asserting the deification of Christ’s 


* flesh) why it is not possible to assert the presence of 


Christ’s glorified body in the way of power wherever 
He is co-extensive with His mediatorial presence. 
Christ could make Himself present or invisible after 
His resurrection. , Whatever difficulty there may be in 
supposing Christ’s humanity as present at different 
places at the same time, it is no more difficult and un- 
satisfactory than to suppose it fixed to one place or to 
give dimensions. The idea that Christ’s corporsity is 
something so rigidly bound to certain local limitations 
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that His presence in the world implies a separation 
from Himself, is revolting to faith. 

The third effect of the hypostatical union is the 
honor conferred upon the human nature of Christ, the 
God-man. The human nature of Christ, however, is 
not the object of worship per se, though it is so in union 
with the divinity of Christ comprehended in His media- 
torial person. As mediator He is to be worshipped, 
because in that character He is the Christ. We wor- 
ship the God-man. Our worship is not addressed to 
the Logos independent of the incarnation, but to the in- 
carnate Word. 


The Offices of Christ. 


The offices comprehended in the person of Christ 
are three, viz., the prophetical, the priestly and the 
kingly. In these three all His work is comprehended. 
This is not an arbitrary arrangement, but has its foun- 
dation in the mediatorial work itself. This work, un- 
der the form which it must necessarily carry, can ac- 
complish its purpose only as a function of prophecy, 
of atonement and of kingly power. Hence these three 
offices are adumbrated in the Old Testament economy, 
having their comprehensive sense at last only in the 
person of Christ. Those types and shadows are the 
relative truth; Christ is the absolute. They are neces- 
sarily related to the mediatorial work of Christ as parts 
of the same system. 

The prophetical character of Christ was foreshad- 
owed in the whole prophetical function as exercised 
under the Old Testament dispensation. This reveals 
itself at first under relative particular forms out of 
Christ and comprehends itself fully at last in Christ. 
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Thus all bearers of this office in the Old Testament are 
types of Christ. There were many prophets, but they 
constituted a single function. This is the force of that 
promise to Moses in Deut. 18: 15. This refers un- 
doubtedly to Christ; yet if taken in its first and most 
natural sense, it is intended to be a promise that God 
would not leave His people without prophets. It was 
to encourage the people. Its meaning is that the pro- 
phetical function would not be abolished. It has ref- 
erence, also, to Christ as the Prophet, in whom all 
others are comprehended. There is no contradiction 
between these views. Moses and all the other prophets 
were real types of Christ. They constituted a spiritual 
organization running through the ages, fulfilling itself 
in Christ, without whom the other prophets could have 
no meaning. All prophets, as well as all kings and all 
priests, were harbingers of what was coming. 

The work of redemption requires this triplicity of 
offices, because there is a three-fold necessity for it in 
the human nature. Man was ignorant, guilty and pol- 
luted. The prophetical office was required to dispel 
the cloud of ignorance, the priestly to atone for our 
guilt, and the kingly to redeem us from our pollution. 
The term Messiah means ‘“‘the anointed.’’ Christ is 
called the anointed after the custom of the Old Testa- 
ment, when the anointing was practised. He was 
anointed at His’ baptism by the Holy Ghost, and there 
commenced His official qualification and public work. 
The baptism of Christ, therefore, is an important epoch 
in His history, and the early Church held it as a festi- 
val in commemoration of the beginning of Christ’s me- 
diatorial office. The Gnostics were disposed to make 
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account of this festival, and so, too, the orthodox 
Church, but in such a way as to lay more stress upon 
Christ’s previous life, as for instance His birth; and 
hence the festival of Christmas was subsequently made 
to assume the importance which Epiphany formerly 
had, though the two festivals were kept distinct. 


The Prophetical Office. 


The word prophet has more or less an enlarged 
meaning. It means primarily a revealer of future 
events and also of things unknown. Prophecy is the 
revelation of divine truth needed to complete and to 
perfect our human life. In the case of Christ it signi- 
fies that He is the revealer of the will of God without 
reference to time. He is the counsellor, explaining 
and proclaiming divine truth—truth which lies beyond 
the revelation in the world as now constituted. There- 
fore Christ is the Prophet, because He is the absolute 
truth. All previous prophets refer to Him, but He 
speaks of Himself as ‘‘the way, the truth and the life;’’ 
‘‘T am the light of the world,’’ and ‘‘the light that 
shineth in darkness.’’ The doctrine of John here is 
that all truth and life in the world before Christ radi- 
ated from Him. He is the absolute reason, and all 
reason in nature is derived from Him. 

The Word or personal reason is represented by John 
as being of God from eternity, as underlying all the 
revelation that God makes of Himself in the world. 
Man comes into communion with truth only as He 
comes directly or indirectly into union with the Word. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation the men who 
were raised up to be the organs of supernatural revela- 
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tion held a special relation to Christ. There was no 
truth and no possibility of truth being known except 
as it proceeded by way of derivation from the Word, 
which is the truth. Revelations were made by repre- 
sentations of the prophetical communication. When 
Christ came we have the actual revelation of truth in 
our life, truth entered into our midst. 

There are three periods of prophecy. The first pe- 
riod extends from creation to the birth of Christ; the 
second from the birth or baptism of Christ to His 
death, and the third from Christ’s death to the end of 
the world. The prophetical office of Christ is not lim- 
ited to the time of His incarnation, but started from 
the fall through inspired men. During the life of 
Christ the revelation was carried on by Himself in His 
own person. He showed Himself to be the absolute 
truth, and also revealed the will of God to us in all 
things. He gave us a clear idea of God, of His nature 
and of His will. He revealed the true design of crea- 
tion, the true nature and destiny of man, and the glo- 
ries of heaven, Christ has not immediately brought — 
us any information concerning science and art, but 
this does not say that Christianity has nothing to do 
’ with them. It is destined to leaven the whole man 
and to penetrate every department of life. Nor has 
Christ advanced any argument in regard to the mys- 
teries of the Bible; but He was Himself the truth, and 
He has by His teaching and example revealed all that 
is necessary for man to know. His revelation is com- 
plete. 

The revelation of Christ is an actual entrance of the 
Word into our life. In this view the revelation of the 
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Gospel, as it presents itself in the person of Christ, 
must be regarded as complete, so that nothing can go 
beyond it. We cannot conceive of God revealing Him- 
self to a greater extent or manifesting Himself to the 
world beyond what has taken place in the mystery of 
the incarnation. This mystery does not at once unfold 
to man all its contents. Hence there is room for in- 
crease in its revelations, subjectively considered. The 
sense of its contents becomes continually deeper and 
broader to man as he advances from childhood to the 
end of his life. There is also room for an increase in’ 
-the apprehension of its contents from one generation 
to another. This does not imply any increase in the 
Christian revelation objectively considered, but only 
subjectively in the apprehension of the world. 

The teachers of Christianity, since the time of 
Christ, serve to bring to view what is comprehended in 
the fact of the incarnation. All these teachings con- 
stitute the prophetical office of Christ as administered 
through the Church. Christ’s prophetical office was 
not completed in His flesh, nor is it completed in the 
Bible, but it continues itself in the Church in her col- 
lective capacity, which must be regarded as unfolding 
the contents of Christ far beyond what any individual 
can do. In this sense the ministry of the Church is 
the ministry of Christ. The Bible is the depository of 
divine truth in its elements, and must be regarded as 
the rule and measure of the prophetical office as exer- 
cised in the Church. This office is not confined, how- 
ever, to the explanation of what is directly deposited 
in the Bible. The prophetical spint of Christ lives in 
the Church, and unfolds the sense of Christianity and 
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applies it to new circumstances and relations as they 
arise in the history of the world. The conception that 
the Bible was to be a rule by which all things were to 
be measured is false. The apostles had no such design 
when they wrote their epistles. We have no reason to 
assert that Paul had in view, in his epistles, to antici- 
pate and to provide for all possible occasions. It is 
only when we admit the living character of Christianity 
that we have a proper sense of Christ’s prophetical of- 
fice, an office that reveals itself in the Bible as inter- 
preted by the Church. It is rationalistic to measure 
everything with the Bible. To pronounce every doc- - 
trine a mere human tradition which has been intro- 
duced by the Church, but which cannot be substanti- 
ated by the Bible, as for instance infant baptism and 
the celebration of the first day of the week as the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, is absurd. These are to be regarded as 
in full conformity with the Bible. The Church has 
objective power and authority by which the individual 
judgment is controlled. Those who deny this, virtu- 
ally deny the prophetical office of Christ. This office 
is not confined to the text of the Bible. 


The Priestly Office 


By this office is understood that by which Christ 
made sacrifice for our sins. This office was necessary 
for redemption, because without it atonement could 
not have been made. There was also an absolute ne- 
cessity for it in the world. God could not have saved 
man in any other way. The law required satisfaction, 
and God’s holiness and justices demanded punishment 
for its violation. If we admit that vindicatory justice 
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is a part of God’s nature, then we must admit that sin 
deserves punishment on its own account. The char- 
acter of sin depends on its relation to the universe. If 
there was no universe, there would be no room for the 
conception of sin, nor even of law. Sin accordingly 
must have a bearing upon the order of the world, in- 
asmuch as it attempts to overthrow the law in which 
the moral life of the universe consists, and hence it 
must be punished. 

The necessity of the priestly office of Christ is found 
also in humanity, just as that of the prophetical. 
Christianity is sometimes said to be the restitution of 
the idea of humanity. It may be asked, if there was 
no sin, what would be the necessity of the priestly of- 
fice? There would still be room for the conception of 
sacrifice; for sacrifices are not exclusively propitiatory, 
but involve also the idea of consecration. The world 
is to be devoted to the service of God, according to its 
original design, and this can be accomplished only by 
man as the head of the world. Man may be regarded 
as the high priest of nature. The value of the world 
in the sight of God depends on man as the head of it. 
All this may be regarded as entering into the idea of 
the priestly character, which belongs to man independ- 
ently of sin. Man is to dedicate himself to God, but 
sin interposes barriers, which must be removed. Hence 
the priestly office of Christ with respect to man in his 
present condition requires sacrifice and atonement, in- 
cluding also an offering. 

The priestly office of the old dispensation stands re- 
lated to Christ’s priestly office like the antitype to the 
type. All the Old Testament priests constituted one 
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office. The whole priesthood was a single service, with 
the High Priest as its head and soul of the body, and 
the whole office looked forward to the priesthood of 
Christ, who is the absolute Priest. The Old Testament 
priesthood, therefore, is typical of the priesthood of 
Christ. As among the heathen is found a sense of ne- 
cessity for the prophetical office, so is there found a 
similar sense of necessity for the priestly office, serving 
to show that there is a call for this office in the nature 
of man. 

The two great functions of the sacradotal office are 
offering sacrifices and making intercession. Christ per- 
formed His sacrifice by offering Himself upon the cross. 
The Socinian view of this subject is that Christ offered 
Himself only in heaven, and that the title of priest is 
merely an accommodation to the Jewish ritual. This 
view supposes that the whole idea of sacrifice among 
the Jews and other nations was something merely acci- 
dental. We cannot account for this universal idea 
about sacrifice unless on the ground that there is a call 
for a real sacrifice in the very constitution of the hu- 
man nature. Otherwise, indeed, the Old Testament 
system has no sense. 

The intercession is carried on in heaven. This 
corresponds to the office of the High Priest of the old 
economy, who went into the most holy place on the 
day of atonement; where he sprinkled the blood of the 
sacrifice, making an offering for his own sins and the 
sins of the people. This was to be a type of Christ’s 
intercession, and based on Christ’s own sacrifice. (Heb. 
10: 11.) The High Priest entered the most holy place 
annually and made an offering, but Christ offered Him- 
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self “‘once for all.’? He is, however, still making in- 
tercession, and this priestly work will continue to the 
end of the world. We are apt to think of Christ’s 
work as suspended till He shall come again, but our 
faith in this is not complete unless we conceive of this 
priestly work as going still actively forward. This is 
not a mere doctrine. Such a supposition would be fa- 
tal to Christianity. It is a present, divine, august 
fact in direct relation to the course of history. The 
case requires that this intercession should be viewed as 
taking effect upon the world. This it can do only 
through the medium of the Church. It has no real 
force in any other way; and it would be only an ab- 
straction, and not a reality needed for the proper sup- 
ply of the Christian life. 

We must perceive how unsatisfactory and how 
wrong it is to make the ordinances of the Church 
merely declaratory, commemorative, or symbolical. 
The acts of the Church must be regarded as living acts. 
The power of Christ’s intercession must be regarded as 
something present in the Church. It is an error to re- 
gard the Lord’s Supper as simply a memorial of some- 
thing past. Christ’s acts in the Church are the con- 
tinuous expression of that which they represent. There 
is no new sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper, but there is 
present the power of that one made on the cross. It 
is in this that the popish idea of the sacrifice of the 
mass really rests. That superstition ought to be re- 
jected, for it seems to imply a new sacrifice, which 
conflicts with the proper sacrifice on Calvary. If we 
conceive of this one sacrifice as something past and 
gone, we are in another error. The true view is that 
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this one sacrifice is always new in the Church, of the 
same force and power as if it was actually present at 
the time. The sacrifice is not repeated, but it perpet- 
uates itself. That one sacrifice is never exhausted in 
its effects. It has a perennial force, avails for all the 
purposes which Christianity requires. Thus the priestly 
office of Christ must be regarded as incomplete without 
the Church. 

The priestly function is not confined in the New 
Testament absolutely to Christ, but is accomplished 
through the ministry in the Church. Ministers pos- 
sess the priestly function, not as separate from Christ, 
but as the organs of His mystical body. All Christians 
are required to be prophets and priests according to 
their measure. They are required to respect the spirit 
of Christ’s priestly life, to be a sacrifice in some way, 
and to be a bond of communion and fellowship be- 
tween heaven and earth. All this is possible by virtue 
of a living union with Christ. Then it has a real 
value. Hence we see the fallacy of denying any merit 
to Christian good works in order to enhance the merit 
of the one sacrifice. Although the Church of Rome 


* has abused this function, yet there is truth in it. 


Christ’s people are clothed with a power that is avail- 
able in their measure for the salvation of the world. 
If this is the case with the individual Christian, then 
it must a fortiort be allowed to be of force in the Church 
collectively. Thus we must admit the conception of a 
priestly character in the Church. 

The only way of accounting for the fact that the 
Church of Rome has abused this priestly character of 
the Church is that it has its foundation in Christianity. 
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While we avoid the error on that side, we are bound 
to vindicate for the Church her proper prophetical and 
priestly character, and that her sacraments carry in 
them an actual force. The Lord’s Supper is a sacri- 
fice, as it exhibits continually the one sacrifice of 
Christ. This priestly character comes to an expression 
through the Church, though not exclusively through 
her ministers as the proper organs. Ministers are 
priests. The Church offers up her sacrifices through 
her ministers, as was the case in the primitive Church. 
We honor Christ when we admit that He has a connec- 
tion with His Church. His different functions are 
carried forward perpetually through the Church as the 
medium. It does not lower Christ if we consider the 
minister as being a priest. 

Ministers ought to be regarded by the people as 
priests. It is one side of their office. This should be 
felt more than it is at the present day. There is a wo- 
ful defect upon this point in our Protestant Churches. 
There is a tendency to lower the priesthood of minis- 
ters to a mere level with a human agency, to place the 
ministry on a level with the laity. Rightly considered 
the minister is a priest. He has to offer up sacrifice 
and prayer for the people. He is in a measure respon- 
sible for their souls. Hence he is a priest in the rela- 
tive sense of the term. It is, however, not necessary 
that this view should set up an order of priests as the 
Romish Church has done. When a minister feels that 
he is a priest, it will have a tendency to beget a corre- 
sponding solemnity in him and in his people. He 
ought to feel that he is the bearer of the priestly func- 
tion as well as of the prophetical. When he declares 
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the truth of the Gospel, he should do it with author- 
ity. When he gives absolution, he should do it as a 
priest. The contrary view now so prevalent brings 
with it vast mischief for the interest of Christianity. 

The priestly character of Christ differs from that of 
all preceding priests. He is the absolute priest after 
the order of Melchisedec, without beginning of days or 
end of years. The Old Testament priests were contin- 
ually passing away and preserving their priesthood by 
multiplication and succession, showing that it was only 
relative. The everlasting value of Christ’s priesthood 
rests on the imperishable nature of His own life. His 
life and priesthood are indissoluble. There are par- 
ticular points in which Christ is superior to all other 
priests. These points are His personal dignity (Heb. 
4: 14), His investiture to office (Heb. 7: 20-22), and 
His sacrifice or offering. He offered Himself. He was 
at the same time priest and sacrifice. Another point 
of superiority is the value and power of His offering. 
It was not restricted like the Old Testament sacrifices 
to one nation, but was for all humanity; nor was it 
limited to any particular period, but extends through 
all eternity. The Old Testament sacrifices did not ex- 
plate or wash away sin. They had only a ceremonial 
power. The sacrifice of Christ, however, furnishes a 
real propitiation for sin. 

The propitiatory character of Christ’s death is ad- 
mitted by all who acknowledge Christianity in its true 
form. The Socinians held that Christ’s death was an 
example of virtue and a testimony or seal to the truth 
of His doctrines; and that it was also an assurance and 
pledge of our eternal life, which it truly is by confirm- 
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ing the truth of the Gospel. Some pervert Scripture 
passages and take away all force of Christ’s death, but 
it is certain that He obtained a certain power of inter- 
cession. These schemes fail to show any necessity for 
Christ’s death, and do not satisfy the wants of our na- 
ture, which demands a real sacrifice. They fail en- 
tirely to show any necessity for the atonement. Christ 
is regarded as an innocent person standing in no neces- 
sary connection with the sin of man, yet made to suffer 
death under a penal form. 

That the death of Christ is propitiatory is shown in 
the demand of universal human nature. All nations, 
where there is any sense of religion, have the sense of 
a necessary atonement. They are led to seek pardon 
for their sins. This cannot be accounted for on the 
ground of mere tradition. The universality of this de- 
mand and practice shows that it is a want of human- 
ity. Christianity meets this want and thus authenti- 
cates itself as the absolute religion. It has a universal 
sacrifice not in appearance only, but in reality. If we 
do not admit this propitiatory character, we sunder 
Christianity from the life of the world and from the 
nature of man, and we lose the substance of our reli- 
gion. The language of the New Testament is not an 
accommodation to prevailing views, but is the utter- 
ance of a simple fact. 

The Jewish economy clearly typifies the death of 
Christ. Here isa clear, systematic representation by 
divine direction of what is darkly in heathenism. It 
becomes a clear picture of what is exhibited in the Gos- 
pel, plainly indicating the idea of atonement and _ pro- 
pitiation for sin. Even if there was nothing said of 
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sacrifices in the Gospel, the fact that so much is men- 
tioned on this subject in the Old Testament would cre- 
ate a presumption that there must be a real sacrifice in 
the New Testament. There we find that this presump- 
tion is accepted and Christ is represented as the sacri- 
fice for our sins. Vide 1 Cor. 15: 3; 2 Cor. 5: 21; 
t Peter 2:24: Bph. 6: 2° Rom- 5: 10,/and Rev. *5:.9- 
Such passages are numerous, and receive additional 
force and authority by their being accommodated to 
the Jewish mode of thinking. 

There is a correspondence between the sacrifices of 
the Old Testament and the death of Christ. The ani- 
mal was led to the altar and the person laid his hand 
upon its head, which signified that it was to be slain 
instead or for his sins. The substitution of Christ’s 
death for us is signified by the word eggnos and the 
prepositions wper and anti. These imply actual substi- 
tution. There are other terms implying the same 
idea. When we speak of Christ’s substitution, we mean 
that He took our place as the bearer of our guilt, just 
as the animal became the bearer of the sins of the of- 
ferer. Christ bore our sins in His own body, but not 
in such a way as to make Him an actual sinner. Sin 
was taken away by the destruction of the substituted 
victim under the old dispensation, but in the case of 
the scape-goat the idea of bearing away is represented 
in a different form. This is verified in the death of 
Christ taking away our sins. 

The sufferings of Christ are represented as having a 
real propitiatory force, though the divine mind must 
not be regarded as vindictive. The terms by which 
Christ’s death is represented in the Scriptures imply 
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propitiation for our sins and reconciliation. This rec- 
onciliation must be regarded as extending to both par- 
ties. The very fact that there is a difficulty in the hu- 
man mind implies that there is a difficulty also in the 
divine mind. Man needs some evidence that God can 
be reconciled, which he finds in the atonement. This, 
to have real effect upon the sinner, must also have ef- 
fect upon the divine mind. This shows that the wrath 
of God upon sin is real, and so it is represented in the 
Heidelberg Catechism. (Questions 9, 10 and 11.) 
Tue INTERCESSION OF CHRIstT.—By this we under- 
stand the pleading of Christ at the throne of His 
Father. It implies that Christ is invested with the 
highest attributes of power as the representative of the 
world by virtue of His mediatorial character. His in- 
tercession is carried on as a perpetual fact. (Heb. 
7: 25.) This intercession is based upon the offering 
which He made of Himself. He is represented as our 
perpetual High Priest. As the High Priest on the day 
of atonement entered into the most holy, so Christ has 
entered into heaven and sits at God’s right hand. 
Christ intercedes for His followers, but not for them 
alone. Both the sacrifice and the intercession are com- 
mensurate with each other; as far as the former has force, 
so far also has the latter. The power of the sacrifice is 
such that our human nature in its universal character 
is set free from the curse of sin and made capable of 
righteousness. But conditions are necessary to make 
this benefit available, and thus the universal power of 
this sacrifice becomes particular in its actualization, 
The intercession is also of universal force, as it serves 
to bring our human nature in a right relation to God; 
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yet this universality becomes limited in its actualiza- 
tion. The power of Christ’s intercession is a new fact 
introduced into the economy of the world, and there- 
fore the world, objectively considered, is not the same 
as before. It depends upon certain conditions, how- 
ever, how far this benefit becomes available to the in- 
dividual. To become real it must become actual, and 
thus become particular and limited. Objectively con- 
sidered, the intercession is unlimited. 

The sacrifice and intercession of Christ are the con- 
stitution of a new order, by which humanity is brought 
in a new relation to God. This order or constitution 
is universal. The abstract Calvinistic view, as repre- 
sented by Dr. Dick, that the intercession and the sac- 
rifice were made only for the elect, is unsatisfactory. 
It makes the principle of salvation an abstract decree. 
It makes the sacrifice of Christ only as broad as the 
elect. This contradicts our Christian consciousness, as 
well as the New Testament. Christ’s intercession is 
not a continuous pleading for a certain number of per- 
sons, but a fact of universal force for the world. It is 
not an abstraction, but a divine reality taking hold on 
the constitution of our life. It is continually present. 
The object is to place humanity in a new relation to 
God. The intercession is of force only as compre- 
hended in the mediation of Christ. Its object is not to 
change the mind of God, but to take away our guilt. 
It forms an abiding constitution. It is not only for the 
elect, abstractly considered, but for the world; although 
it takes effect only in those who are united to Christ’s 
person. It redeems potentially the whole world. In 
case of Christ’s people the potential is made actual, 
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and they are freed from the consequences of their sins. 
On this ground baptism has been regarded generally as 
taking away original sin. 

The intercession is no abstraction. It has its seat 
in heaven as something really dwelling in His media- 
torial person, but His mediatorial person is present 
also with real power in the world. Christ’s real pres- 
ence is in and by the Church. So the grace compre- 
hended in the mediatorial person of Christ comes to 
a real expression through the Church. As soon as we 
see that the mediation of Christ is something real, then 
we will see that Christ is always present with His peo- 
ple, as He has promised. All the grace of Christ was 
felt by the early Church as something continually 
present. This grace was regarded as flowing through 
the organs of the Church, the ministry, as compre- 
hending the priestly character, possessing the power of 
mediation between God and the world in a certain 
sense. Hence the great reverence for the organs of the 
Church. The ministry, however, was not regarded as 
originating this grace. The sacraments were regarded 
as having in themselves a living character, including 
the actual force and efficacy of the things which they 
represented objectively. Baptism was for the remis- 
sion of sins; and the Lord’s Supper was the exhibition 
of the flesh and blood of Christ, and the celebration of 
it was the communication of His divine life, not as 
growing out of the sacrifice, but as including it. 

It was on this that the error of the Romish mass was 
founded. While we reject that error, we must be care- 
ful not to reject also the catholic truth that underlies 
it. Every error of the Romish Church is founded on 
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an important truth. The life of Christ has its force by 
virtue of the sacrifice accomplished in His life. The 
power of this sacrifice was felt to be of perennial force. 
It is so by virtue of the indissoluble constitution of 
Christ’s mediatorial life. The sacrifice of Christ never 
dies. In the Lord’s Supper we have the substance of 
His mediation as a real verity. It is of the glorified 
life of Christ that we participate, but it is nevertheless 
real. It becomes an error when we, like the Romish 
Church, make the sacrifice of the mass co-ordinate 
with the original sacrifice of Christ. It was done once 
for all, and there is no need of a repeated sacrifice. It 
is uncertain whether the Romish doctrine of the mass 
or the present spiritual extreme is preferable. The 
former is defective, but the latter is most dangerously 


false. 
Humiliation of Christ. 


Christ is to be contemplated in two states, the state 
of humiliation and the state of glorification. It may 
be questioned whether the simple assumption of human 
nature implied humiliation, although it is generally so 
taken. The hypostatical union implies that His hu- 
man nature is intimately united to His divine nature. 
Humanity requires this union, in order to complete its 
own sense. The Word seeks this union as the end of 
its own self-existence in the world, and hence there is 
no humiliation in assuming humanity formed for this 
purpose. By the union of both natures the human be- 
comes glorified. The human nature in its glorified 
state is still in union with divinity in the person of 
Christ. This is its proper state, by which it alone can 
come into union with the Word. The humiliation of 
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Christ must, therefore, be regarded as consisting in the 
circumstances under which the human nature was as- 
sumed. Our nature was fallen and was assumed as 
such, which involved humiliation. It is only after the 
ascension that the human nature assumed its proper 
state. 

The incarnation was necessary for the development 
of our world. It required that Christ should appear in 
human flesh and go through the process of human life. 
In that process there is a humiliation, an emptying of 
self for a time, in order to assume again His original 
glory in union with humanity in its glorified state. 
This self-emptying lies in the fact that the Word con- 
descended to pass through a process of human develop- 
ment. Mere union with humanity does not seem to be 
a.part of the humiliation, for that would imply that 
the humiliation still continues, but it must be the con- 
dition under which the incarnation took place. If the 
Godhead would be united to an inferior being, an ani- 
mal, it would be degrading, and therefore impossible. 
There may be an apparent union of such a kind, but 
it is not hypostatical. The difference between the in- 
carnation as an object of faith and the heathen concep- 
tion of deity assuming animal form is that the latter 
does violence to our feelings and cannot become an ob- 
ject of faith. The hypostatical union is not fantasti- 
cal, but rational. The union has its necessity in the 
constitution of the Godhead on the one hand and in 
the constitution of the world on the other. Christ as- 
sumed His human nature from His mother. It is to 
be regarded as truly the substance of our general hu- 
manity. It was not brought down from heaven, nor 
miraculously created. 

18 
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The stages of Christ’s humiliation are, first, His 
birth from poor parents. This was necessary in order 
that all claims of respect might rest upon His intrinsic 
worth. There was nothing in His circumstances to 
attract attention. He was born in a stable and laid in 
a manger. The external circumstances of His birth 
were mean, although extraordinary demonstrations 
from certain quarters accompanied the event. Sec- 
ondly, His humiliation extends still further. He was 
born under the law. His humiliation here consists in 
the relation that He, the God-man, sustained to the 
law as broken, which required to be made good by both 
an active and a passive obedience. This subjection to 
the law resulted in a life of poverty and obscurity. 
(Matth. 8: 20, and Luke 9: 58.) He was treated by 
the world with contempt; He found no favor with the 
rich and great; and He was assailed by Satan. Like 
Adam He was tempted during His whole mission, but 
conquered. Finally He was crucified like a malefac- 
tor. But above all was the burden of God’s wrath 
upon Him, which is represented as overwhelmingly se- 
vere. Hewas laid in the grave and surrendered to the 
power of death. His death was complete, as it in- 
- volved the burial of His body and the descent of His 
soul into hades. 

By hades we understand the abode of the dead. 
The corresponding term for hades employed in the Old 
Testament is sheol. These terms signify the unknown 
world. They never merely denote the grave or hell. 
They represent the state of the dead, a place where 
both the happy and the damned are together. They im- 
ply the idea of limitation, obstruction, darkness—not 
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perfect happiness, nor perfect misery. The grave and 
hades constitute the full conception of death. Christ 
descended into hades to preach to the spirits in prison. 
It was necessary to go through the whole course of hu- 
man life. The passage, 1 Peter 3: 19, has not refer- 
ence to the spirits in prison, but to those who had neg- 
lected the preaching in the days of Noah. This pas- 
sage is very difficult to understand. The early Church 
at times thought that it had reference to the saints, 
and then, again, to those who were not saints. It was 
also referred to those who had not a fair probation in 
this world. The subject is not made clear in the Bi- 
ble, nor by the explanation of the Church. There is 
no settled agreement with regard to the object accom- 
plished by Christ’s descent into hades. It is enough 
for us to know that by His descent He conquered death 
and hell. The article in the creed implies that Christ’s 
victory over death was complete. Christ is said to 
have died “‘that through death He might destroy him 
who had the power of death,’’ which asserted itself af- 
ter the resurrection. 


Exaltation of Christ. 


This comprehends His resurrection from the dead, 
His ascension into heaven, His being seated at God’s 
right hand, and His coming again to judge the quick 
and the dead. His descent into hades is the end of 
His humiliation and the commencement of His exalta- 
tion. There is a difference of opinion as to the object 
and result of Christ’s descent into hades. Yet there is 
an agreement as regards the fact. It has been regarded 
as carrying in it some assertion of His superiority to 
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the power over death even in that world. Scripture 
does not allow us positively to enter into details, but 
we must insist on it as an article of faith. The descent 
into hades is necessary to complete the idea of Christ’s 
humiliation. 

Tue ResuRRECTION.— This is a cardinal fact in 
Christianity, and frequent reference is made to it in 
the New Testament. The evidence of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is not from the testimony of eye witnesses, but 
from the person of Christ Himself and from the fact 
of Christianity as revealed in the Church. The miss- 
ing of Christ’s body from the grave is not in itself a 
sufficient proof. Neither is the fact sufficiently estab- 
lished by the evidence that Christ’s disciples saw Him 
after His death and burial. There is also much ac- 
count made of the credibility of the witness, but this 
does not carry us immediately into connection with the 
fact itself, but leaves us in doubt. The question is 
whether the disciples’ testimony, allowing it to be wor- 
thy of credit, is sufficient to establish the fact of a res- 
urrection. May they not have been in error as to the 
reality of His death or as to the person whom they saw 
afterwards? The rationalists say that Christ was only 
in a swoon. 

Allowing that the facts, if they were certainly estab- 
lished, would be sufficient to involve the fact of the 
resurrection, 1s the evidence of those men sufficient to 
show that this fact is true, for it is supernatural? This 
is Hume’s objection. Should we not rather believe 
that they were mistaken than to suppose that the order 
of nature had been disturbed? There seems to be a 
double deficiency in the evidence. First, it does not 
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affirm the fact; and second, it is not necessarily con- 
vineing. The evidence, however, is rendered more 
conclusive by taking it in connection with Christ’s per- 
son. The evidence under its own form is of force as 
far as it goes to establish this event. It is well to show 
that Christ’s death was real, that the accounts given of 
His resurrection are in general harmonious, and that 
the witnesses are reliable not simply in view of their 
number, but in view rather of their character and the 
interest at stake. On the ground of this testimony the 
Church was organized. 

The truth of Jesus Christ cannot be proved by evi- 
dence beyond His person. To infer merely from the 
external evidence the legitimate consequence of Christ’s 
resurrection is not sound faith. There is not so much 
depending, as is generally imagined, on the external 
evidence of the resurrection. The force as evidence is 
in its relation to the life of Christ as exhibited in the 
Gospel. An acquaintance with the person and life of 
Christ leads to the conclusion that He could not have 
remained in the grave. External evidence, however, 
is also necessary. The case requires that there should 
be evidence reaching over into the sphere of nature, 
although this would not be sufficient in itself to au- 
thenticate the fact. The two must go together, the 
external and the internal. With the person of Christ 
before our minds, we are fully convinced of Christ’s 
miraculous conception and His miraculous resurrec- 
tion, the proper beginning and the proper end of such 
a life. It is the rationalistic way of arguing from the 
external and abstract view, but the Gospel does not 
prove the fact in such a way. Christ is always con- 
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sidered the centre from which the evidence naturally 
grows. In the creed the actual course of Christ’s life 
is assumed as a fact in harmony and unity with it- 
self. By taking one article away, the whole doctrine 
of the.Son is overthrown. 

The resurrection of Christ receives further confir- 
mation from the history of the Church. There went 
along with it a superior power proceeding from the risen 
state of Christ, which is something more than mere 
evidence. The pouring out of the Spirit is an over- 
whelming testimony. This power started from the 
Day of Pentecost. It served to lay the foundation of 
the Church, and continues to the present time. The 
power of Christ’s risen life is not suspended. This is 
implied in the Creed, ‘‘I believe in the holy catholic 
Church.’’ To believe that article is to believe in the 
risen state of Christ. He who believes in the risen state 
of Christ must believe in the holy catholic Church. In 
this way the Church is an authentic witness of Christ’s 
resurrection. She is the actual medium through which 
the mystery of Christ’s risen state reveals itself contin- 
ually to the world as something still present. The liv- 
. ing testimony of the Church is necessary to authenti- 

‘ cate the fact. If Christ is not in the Church, then He 
is not risen. 

The Savior’s resurrection cannot be proved by any 
arguments taken separate from His person and life. 
On the other hand, Christ’s person must not be taken 
abstractly. It is only by His concrete, actual relation 
to the world that His person can be said to have real 
force. The truth presented in the person of Christ is 
not abstract, but comes under various forms, as His 
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miracles, His works and His life in the Church. If 
we sunder the person of Christ from His presence in 
the Church, we have an abstract Christ. The sun in 
the natural world is what it is by the relation it holds 
to other objects; so Christ authenticates Himself by 
His living, concrete relation in which He stands to the 
Chureh, which is His body. The Church is just as 
necessary for Christ as Christ is for the Church. As 
without Christ there could be no Church, so without 
the Church there could be no Christ. What we mean 
by this is that the Church is Christ’s body, the com- 
pletion of Himself as the new creation. 

THe Ascpension.—This took place forty days after 
His resurrection. During this time He had been with 
His disciples, instructing and consoling them. He was 
not yet fully glorified. To Mary He said, ‘‘Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended’’ (John 20: 17), as 
though the ascension was to take place immediately. 
He allowed Himself to be touched afterwards. It may 
mean that the ascension was not to take place imme- 
diately, and that Mary need not lose time then to 
touch Him, but should go and inform His disciples of 
His resurrection. This is the common view, but is 
not very satisfactory. Others have taken it as refer- 
ring to a process of ascension, starting at His resurrec- 
tion and continuing until His departure. There is a 
mystery about the whole state of Christ between His 
resurrection and His ascension. His body was differ- 
ent from what it had been before, and His condition 
was an unearthly condition. 

As particular stress is laid upon the ascension, it 
implies that Christ’s relation to the earth was different 
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before the ascension than what it has been since. It 
appears that this interval of forty days was a prepara- 
tion for what followed, or that the ascension took place 
during all this time. He had entered in a measure 
into a higher state. After His resurrection, His proper 
occupancy was the resurrection state. He seems to 
have been an occupant of the two worlds, passing from 
one to the other. He says, therefore, to Mary, “‘I am 
not yet ascended,’’ implying that the ascension was to 
take place immediately. After the fortieth day He 
continued in the higher state and became altogether 
invisible. To suppose that Christ remained upon the 
earth during those forty days and only then ascended 
is regarded by some as rationalistic, for the rationalists 
maintain that Christ had only been in a swoon, and 
that afterwards He showed Himself to His disciples 
only to delude them, and that His ascension is a mere 
fabrication. The resurrection state is another order of 
existence altogether. It commenced when He rose 
from the grave, yet between that time and His ascen- 
sion He sustained a bodily relation to the world. His 
ascension was an outward representation of the fact 
* that He passed to a higher state. 

' Did His ascension take place in the divine and hu- 
man nature? The man, Christ Jesus, ascended up into 
heaven in person, and a cloud received Him out of 
sight. Heaven is no locality, but a state. The repre- 
sentation by which heaven is said to be above the earth 
must be regarded as an accommodation to our present 
mode of thinking. Absolutely considered there is no 
such relation as up and down. The expression, ‘‘He 
was taken up’’ (Acts 1: 9), must be taken symboli- 
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cally. Weare required to believe, however, that the. 
fact took place in the manner stated. It is something 

deeper than a mere passing from earth into heaven. 

He passed into another state or mode of life, including 

a bodily existence under a character different from a 

bodily existence in this world. 

The place for such an existence must be altogether 
different from the idea of place under our present mode 
of thinking. Heaven is not a part of the material 
economy in which we move and have our being. Al- 
though Christ by His ascension -—passed into another 
state of existence, He, nevertheless, holds relation to 
space, but under a different form from our idea of 
space. Weare bound by the conception of body to 
conceive of the relation of space in Christ, but we 
must exclude our conception of such a relation. We 
cannot say that heaven lies beyond or forms any par- 
ticular part of space. It is a higher condition alto- 
gether than our present one. When we speak of the 
ascension of Christ, therefore, we are to remember that 
the conception holds with regard to a change of state. 
There may be a mode of life in which our present rela- 
tion to space may entirely disappear. Though Christ 
ascended, it does not follow that He is departed from 
the world. All that it means is that He is in the res- 
urrection state and no more in the mortal. 

It is objected at times that the testimony of His dis- 
ciples with reference to the ascension ought not to be 
received, since they were interested witnesses. The 
ascension is to be apprehended by faith alone. This 
faith must not be apart from or out of the person of 
Christ. Christianity transcends the sphere of nature, 
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and cannot, therefore, be verified by evidence belong- 
ing merely to that sphere. Without faith in the per- 
son of Christ the ascension cannot be satisfactorily 
proved. No pains have been taken in the Christian 
economy to produce conviction in persons who will not 
exercise faith. The resurrection of Christ would not 
have been complete without His ascension. Had He 
risen from the dead and then disappeared unobserved, 
we should not be able to believe in Him. We feel that 
the ascension is required as the completion of Christ’s 
history. It is so presented in the creed. The resur- 
rection and the ascension constitute one fact, and were 
so regarded by the early Church. The forty days were 
celebrated as one festival. The reason for this is that 
the ascension is the completion of the resurrection. 
Curist’s Sirrincg AT THE Richt Hanp or Gop.— 
This means that He is in the immediate presence of 
God, having power to move the world. The term, 
right hand, is an accommodation to our understanding. 
It implies nearness to and special favor of God bestowed 
upon His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ. The power 
which Christ received was to save the world. ‘‘He is 
head over all things to the Church.’’ The government 
of the world is administered by Him with reference al- 
ways to the things comprehended in the Church. 
Finat JupGmMent.—This is the last stage of Christ’s 
exaltation. As He ascended into heaven, so will He 
also come again to judge the world. The doctrine of a 
final judgment is not confined to the Bible. It is fore- 
shadowed in the heathen world. The heathen feel that 
there must be a retribution in the future world, al- 
though they can form no clear conception of it. The 
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fact that man has an idea universally of a moral gov- 
ernment furnishes an argument for a general judg- 
ment. God would not have implanted such an idea 
in the human mind, if there would be no reality in it. 
Since neither virtue nor vice is followed in our pres- 
ent world, with the proper consequences, we are com- 
pelled to look beyond this present life, where the irreg- 
ularities and inequalities of our present state will be 
adjusted. Though this argument does not determine | 
whether this judgment will be sudden or progressive. 
We depend upon Revelation for the definite char- 
acter and full evidence of this doctrine, but all Scrip- 
tural doctrines are supported to a greater or less extent 
by evidence from without. It has its foundation in 
our moral nature, since all men have a sense of the 
coming judgment. In the Bible the doctrine is made 
known to us supernaturally, according to the general 
order in which divine truths and realities are made 
known, with progressive clearness and evidence, becom- 
ing. fully complete only through the mystery of the in- 
carnation. The conception of such a judgment meets 
us in the Old Testament, but reaches its full revelation 
in the person of Christ. It never challenges our faith 
in an abstract way. The judgment is represented as 
something that grows out of the person of Christ as re- 
lated to the world. He alone is qualified to be the 
judge, and carries in Him the necessity to complete 
His own life in that form. So it is presented to us in 
the creed. If Christ would not judge the world, He 
would not be a complete Christ. All flows by necessity 
from the mystery of the incarnation. The whole pro- 
cess of His life with relation to the world completes 
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itself in this final act. Our faith in this, then, de- 
pends upon our faith in the mystery of the incarna- 
tion. 

The relation in which Christ stands to humanity 
makes it necessary for Him to render a final judgment. 
Our nature demands retribution. Also history is a 
process of judgment, which forms the beginning of the 
final judgment. The Universalists say that judgment 
belongs to this world, and on this ground some reject 
the doctrine of a judgment hereafter. They say that the 
judgment is internal, and there is some truth in that. 
It would be a wrong conception of judgment to regard 
it as external. There is an inward necessity for it in 
our constitution. Every man, every generation and 
every nation is under the operation of a law of judg- 
ment, but it is not complete; and this incompletion is 
an argument in favor of the coming judgment. 

Christ by overcoming sin and death opened the way 
for a judgment. This victory is now carried forward 
in case of His people through their sanctification, and 
completed finally in their resurrection. It requires the 
separation and the exclusion from the kingdom of God 
all who have refused the grace of God involved in 
’ Christ’s person. So also must the Church be finally 
freed. The process of judgment is both positive and 
negative; positive in the assertion of truth and _ right- 
eousness, and negative in extermination of all that 
bears a different character. We cannot separate be- 
tween the salvation of the righteous and the condemna- 
tion of the wicked. It is one act. The whole work of 
Christ reaches its completion for the world in the final 
judgment. The process is one which is accomplished 
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by the activity of our human nature itself. Christ is 
constituted judge, because ‘‘He is the Son of man.’’ 

The judgment will take place at the end of time. 
It seems to be intimated by the Apostles that the judg- 
ment was close at hand. (Vide Phil. 4: 5, 6, and 
1 Thess. 4: 15-17.) Also the Church during the first 
three centuries considered the second coming of Christ 
as near. We must admit that with regard to this point 
they were in error, although the view which they had 
was correct. The time is not revealed. It is certain 
that the true Christian life makes the second coming 
of Christ to be near at hand. Where the Christian con- 
sciousness is strong, the interval between the time of 
death and the second coming of Christ is short. The 
general judgment will be held in this world, for the 
Scriptures clearly state that Christ shall come again. 
Christ will be the judge. The persons to be judged are 
the quick and the dead—all mankind. The Judge will 
come in a cloud surrounded by angels, and with the 
sound of the trumpet. The qualification of Christ as 
judge lies in His person and nature. The Father has 
given all judgment over into His hands. He is all- 
wise, all-powerful, all-just. 


The Mediatorial Kingdom. 


By this we understand the kingdom of Christ pur- 
chased by His blood. His natural kingdom is the uni- 
verse. Christ is ‘‘to be the head over all things to 
the Church.’’ All things must work together for the 
good of the Church. In the end, all who refuse to submit 
to this authority are excluded from His kingdom. The 
general object of Christ’s kingdom is to rule over the 
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Church. The natural government of Christ is that 
which He exercises over the world in conjunction with 
the absolute Godhead. His mediatorial kingdom is 
that sovereignty which He possesses as mediator and 
takes effect upon the world through the medium of 
His human nature. It is in truth the ascendancy of 
our human nature in the world. The kingly function 
of Christ does not exclude human participation, but 
this is necessary to complete it. It is not something 
abstract, but concrete in its relation to humanity, and 
thus may be exercised relatively by the Church. It is 
administered in a living union with the Word.: 

The kingly function is a necessay characteristic of 
the human world in relation to the animal and vege- 
table world. God made Adam king over nature in the 
beginning. This is what is meant by man being made 
in the image of God. The world, under man, can be 
brought to occupy its proper place and serve its proper 
end only through the intelligence and will of man, and 
thus minister to his happiness. Our human life is not 
something individual, but collective, and it lies in this 
conception that the kingly office should actualize itself 
in nations. As it is required that individuals should 
lead the intelligence of the world as prophets, so it is 
required that individuals should lead the world as 
kings. 

This relative kingship among nations indicates an 
absolute kingship, as a center and fountain of strength 
for the world. This implies that it must include in it- 
self union with the Godhead. No created being could 
be so absolutely. In Christ we have the absolute 
function reached by the highest exaltation of human 
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nature. In Him our nature becomes complete. In 
Hebrews 2 we are told that the idea of man, as 
represented in Psalm 8, was not accomplished before 
the coming of Christ; that the proper sense of our hu- 
man nature is reached only in the Messiah. 

The mediatorial kingdom is the power by which 
Christ, the proper representative of our human life, as- 
serts His dominion over the world. His kingdom first 
unfolds itself in the history of His own person. In the 
whole process of His life, He was enabled to assert the 
victory of His own life over the world and the law of 
sin and death. This comes to its full revelation after 
His resurrection and ascension. Even during His 
mortal state, He was enabled to show His superiority 
over the inferior world in the way of miracles. The 
miracles of Christ exhibit in a-natural way the rela- 
tion of His human life to the world, which comes to its 
full expression in the resurrection. 

The relation in which Christ stood to the world be- 
fore His incarnation is not the same as that in which 
He now stands; although before the world was ruled 
with reference to Him and by Him. Now He rules it 
through His mediatorial human character. (Vide Eph. 
1: 22, 23.) The mediatorial kingdom is a grand fact, 
therefore, introduced into the world by the incarnation. 
This mediatorial kingdom involves the glorification of 
our nature for the accomplishment of those things com- 
prehended in the incarnation. In this view the kingly 
character of Christ is no more abstract than is His 
prophetical or priestly character. This function of 
Christ, as well as the others, actualizes itself in the 
Church through the believers. Not any of the three 
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offices of Christ are complete without the Church. In 
a certain sense every believer is called to be a king, yet 
this does not exclude the necessity or propriety of ex- 
traordinary leaders, who are to be regarded as kings 
under a more special sense. 

Whatever amount of authority may be granted to a 
particular office in the Church, yet the general func- 
tion belongs to the Church as a whole. The relation 
of the Church to Christ implies that she carries in her- 
self real power and authority, not originated by her, 
but originating from Christ and lodged in her constitu- 
tion. Those, then, who refuse to listen to the Church, 
refuse to listen to Christ. If the kingship of Christ is 
something that carries itself forward in the world, it 
must be through the Church as a medium. The au- 
thority which the Church exercises in performing the 
kingly function depends upon the presence of Christ in 
the Church. The Church is the body of Christ, and 
the members are the participants of His life, and con- 
sequently of His office. 

The power of Christ is felt morally in overcoming 
the powers of the world, and physically in the control 
which He exercises over the world, outwardly consid- 
ered. The whole world in its history and natural or- 
der is under His government and control, so that all 
the changes and revolutions of the world are the prod- 
uct of a certain plan, which will be accomplished in 
the millennium. Whatever may be the natural mean- 
ing of human history, the whole must be regarded as 
working unitedly for the end comprehended in the 
Church. Just as soon as we feel that the conduct of 
the world is in the hands of the Mediator, then it is no 
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more possible to avoid the conclusion that all history 
is ruled for the Church; for how could the Church be 
led to her appointed goal without such an overruling 
of the world? All this is a process; and when Christ 
comes to judgment, we will have the consummation of 
this process both under its moral and physical move- 
ment. 

The mediatorial kingdom of Christ is represented 
as the reward for His mediatorial life. It is not a mere 
return to His former glory and dominion. This king- 
dom is the lifting up of the human life to its supremacy 
over the world. It is a fact which holds in real, per- 
ennial, unbroken continuity with the life of the world 
to the good of His people. It is a fact which takes 
hold upon the constitution and history of the world in 
a most real way from generation to generation, and will 
not be complete until our resurrection at the last day, 
when all things shall be put under His feet. 


Application of Redemption. 


This means the appropriation of the work of Christ 
to the sinner. The ruin and misery of man rest in sin, . 
which has its ground in the moral nature; hence that 
must be changed or regenerated. Salvation cannot 
be put into man in a passive way. It must be the 
product of his own life; yet his own life cannot origi- 
nate it. The redemption of man depends in something 
objective, which must become subjective in order to be- 
come effective. The redemption is objective to the 
sinner considered individually. As merely objective, 
it cannot reach its end in the case of the individual 
man. In order to become complete it must become 

19 
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subjective. Of course, it is complete objectively con- 
sidered, but not in relation to the world. This ob- 
jective side must be applied, must take hold of the 
man’s life, must become part of his nature; and hence 
it is not sufficient that man should be merely passive. 
Before redemption can be applied, it must be at hand 
under an objective or outward form. 

This redemption, objectively complete, is appro- 
priated subjectively by man by means of media or 
means. External means are as necessary as internal 
means. Even in the sphere of nature God does not 
communicate directly with man, but with the help of 
such externa] media. It is strictly in conformity with 
the natural law that the application of redemption is 
made to depend on external as well as internal media. 
The external media are the preaching of the Word, the 
ordinances of the Church and the general providence of 
God. The sacraments and the Word are the principal 
media. 

The Word of God is the revealed truth. Thisis not 
confined alone to the Bible, but is found also in nature 
and providence. There is an actual revelation of the 
divine character and will to a certain extent in the 


* world as interpreted by the moral nature of man. 


Hence the heathen are without excuse. What we un- 
derstand by the Word of God especially is the revela- 
tion of truth in a direct way. There has been some 
traditional knowledge of God’s revelation in the 
heathen world, but this was not derived from the direct 
revelation to the Jews, but originated and was supported 
by the universal religious sense of man, which is con- 
tinually coming to an expression in some form. The: 
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revelation, under its proper character and available 
form, seems to be confined to the Scriptures. Yet we 
have no reason to deny that there is a certain relation 
between the remains-of truth among the heathen and 
the truth of the Scriptures. 

We have to do properly here with the truth as 
revealed to the Jewish nation. Hence we have one 
revelation, commencing in the Old Testament and com- 
pleting itself in the New, consisting of two parts, the 
law and the Gospel. The object of the Word of God in 
the form of law is to reveal the relation of man unto 
God as a transgressor of the divine law, convicting 
man of his sinful and helpless condition. By the law 
is the knowledge of sin; it is the measure of sin. This 
comes to a fuller view in the Old Testament than in the 
Gospel. The Gospel shows us the Mediator, and re- 
veals God as our Father, satisfied by the works of His 
Son, and now looking upon us with favor. The Word 
of God, then, both as law and the Gospel, read or 
preached, is a means by which the redemption of 
Christ is applied to man externally. 

Weare called by the law and the Gospel, and with- 
out these there is no proper call. The external call is 
not sufficient as such to accomplish the salvation of 
men in any case. It depends upon conditions to make 
it effective. There is no reason, however, why this 
external call should be regarded as limited, even in 
its last result. The call of God’s Word is universal in 
its design. God calls all men everywhere, and not only 
the elect; but He does not coerce any. Hence some are 
not saved, though they have the means. The Word is 
not sufficient per se to save man. Its design is princi- 
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pally to enlighten the mind, and to point the sinner to 
Christ. The Word of God cannot reach infants, since 
they are unable to understand; but, nevertheless, they 
may be saved by the power of grace, as at hand in the 
Church, and by the power of Christ. 

The Word of God, in an abstract form, is not suffi- 
cient to save man. The Spirit must be added as an in- 
ternal means. In connection with the Word as an ex- 
ternal means of redemption, we are required to take 
into view also the sacraments as adapted to serve the 
same object, but in a different way. In the early 
Church the sacraments were regarded as the principal 
media in the application of redemption. It is by the 
sacraments that redemption is brought nigh in the first 
place under a simply objective character. The whole 
salvation is comprehended objectively in Christ for the 
use of man, and man must be joined to Him in a liv- 
ing way to participate in it. This is accomplished by 
sacramental grace. It begins in baptism and grows 
until it completes itself in the real participation in 
Christ. Baptism is represented in the New Testament 
as being for the remission of sins. It places us in a re- 
lation to the objective grace. Such a relation does not 
secure conversion, but lays a proper ground for it in a 
subjective way by a divine act. 

The activity which involves conversion must not be 
confounded with the objective grace. The idea of sac- 
ramental grace seems to be indispensable for the proper 
conception of Christianity. If the communication of a 
Christian life be regarded as the product of the indi- 
vidual, then we are involved in Pelagianism, and can 
see no necessity in the mystery of the incarnation. 
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The incarnation is the medium through which this 
higher life is brought into the world; and we are 
brought into connection with it only by union with 
Christ. These media—the sacraments—serve to bring 
us into a relation with Christ. In proportion as we 
feel that the grace of the Gospel holds altogether in the 
mediation of Christ, we shall be prepared to feel the 
importance of sacramental grace, or the sacraments as 
media by which the Spirit communicates with spirit. 
The sacraments have in them the force of an actual ex- 
hibition of the grace which they signify. 

In this view the sacraments as means for the appli- 
cation of redemption have a certain priority over the 
Word, which has power to reach us only as we stand 
in proper relation to God by the sacraments. Baptism 
ought to precede Christian illumination. This feeling 
is what leads the Church to extend this sacrament to 
infants. Baptism is the sacrament of regeneration, 
but only objectively considered. It is only when we 
are brought into active living union with the Church 
that we are saved. This is accomplished, not by an 
abstract and direct communication, but by means. 
The Lord’s Supper is designed to carry forward the ob- 
jective process by which the grace of Christ is made 
over more and more to the subject. The Lord’s Sup- 
per is not a mere sermon addressed to the senses. 

All depends on the exercise of faith by the subject 
on the one side and the continual influence of the Spirit 
on the other. The sacraments have no power in them- 
selves separated from the Spirit. Neither has the Word 
sundered from the Spirit any power. When we sep- 
arate the Spirit, we have in either case neither the 
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Word nor the sacraments. The full conception of a 
sacrament is an invisible grace going along with a visi- 
ble sign. We have a right to distinguish between in- 
ternal and external means, but we must be careful not 
to make each have a separate existence. They are 
united, and not independent one of another. Where 
the one is, there the other must be also; and where the 
one is wanting, there is neither. The application of 
redemption is something that cannot be separated from 
the Word and sacraments. It depends upon them. 


The Internal Means of Redemption. 


These are the operations of the grace of God upon 
the hearts of individuals. It is conditioned by faith, 
which may be said to be the correlate of grace. We 
cannot speak of the Word as forming the principle of 
life. As an external means the Word is not complete. 
The power by which the soul can be regenerated must 
be’a divine power. This divine power, however, must 
be in connection with the Word; and as such the Word 
is really the organ through which regeneration is ef- 
fected. We have no right to speak of the grace of God 
as working independently of the Word. The Word of 
God has its complete force only in the form of life, 
which is something that carries with it divine force in 
this case. The Word is not a mere sound, therefore. 
‘The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and 
they are life,’’ said Christ. 

The force of the spoken word falls back again upon 
Christ, who is the Incarnate Word. So even the Old 
Testament is a product of that Word. All divine truth, 
under its complete form, includes a spiritual authority 
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and force, having its ground ultimately in Christ and 
springing from Him, accompanied by the mediation of 
the Spirit. The Word does not take effect without the 
Spirit, and the Spirit is not something abstract and 
working separately from the Word. The Spirit is not 
the fountain, but the medium by which the Word is 
made effective through the Church. Christ’s life is the 
substance of the Word and the divine power for the 
regeneration of man. It is not easy, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish between the Word spoken and the Word in- 
carnate. 

‘The word is quick and powerful’? as far as it car- 
ries the life of Christ. The life of Christ mediates 
through the Word. The Word properly is the revela- 
tion of that truth which is in Christ, in an outward 
declaration; but yet not so unless the soul is in it, for 
the external Word has a soul, the Spirit of Christ. 
We must guard against the error of sundering the in- 
ternal and external means. God has joined them, and 
neither can they separately accomplish anything. 
Christ utters Himself by the grace of the Spirit through 
the media of the Word and sacraments. The external 
sign and the internal grace together constitute the con- 
ception of a sacrament. One is in the other, not lo- 
cally, but mystically. So also with the Word, the ex- 
ternal and the internal are inseparable. 

The application of redemption depends, however, 
upon the state of the subject; for man cannot be re- 
deemed by a mechanical process. There must be a re- 
sponsive receptivity on the part of the subiect. This is 
called faith. This receptivity, however, must not be 
made the ground or source of redemption. This would 
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be Pelagianism. - The power of salvation must come 
from abroad, and must be appropriated by the subject. 
(Vide John 3:6; 6: 44.) 

The grace of God in regeneration may be said to be 
invincible, but it is not compulsory; and yet, under 
certain forms, it may be resisted and even rejected. It 
is for this reason that the doctrine of baptismal grace 
is rejected, because there areso many instances where 
regeneration does not follow. It is supposed to be in 
conflict with the Calvinistic doctrine of election, but 
both doctrines were held by Calvin. There are many 
cases where individuals come to a certain extent under 
the influence of God’s Spirit, and yet the end is not 
reached. If we admit such incipient cases, where there 
is a falling away afterwards, then we may also admit 
of a baptismal grace. 

We do not say baptismal regeneration, for that 
term is too ambiguous; it is generally employed to de- 
note’ conyersion. The supposition is that baptismal 
grace may not issue in that result, which is true in 
many cases. We cannot say, however, that baptismal 
grace never operates upon such individuals. Even 
- those who remain wicked all their lives may have mo- 
ments when that grace operated upon them. There is, 
therefore, no reason to reject baptismal grace because 
we do not see more fruit. Baptism places the individ- 
ual in a covenant relation to God, which, however, is 
no guarantee that the final result will be reached. We 
find it necessary to admit the conception of grace 
which to a certain point may look toward actual con- 
version to God, without carrying in it any guarantee 
of such a result: Whether such a state of grace may 
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be called conversion at a certain point is a question. It 
is indispensable in this connection to settle first what 
amount of grace regeneration implies. All admit that 
at some certain stage the work of grace becomes so con- 
firmed as not to be resisted. 

If regeneration is distinguished from conversion, the 
sinner is passive in regeneration, whether regeneration 
be placed in baptism or elsewhere. If those dying in 
infancy go to heaven, then the case requires that they 
are regenerated before they die. According to strict 
Calvinism, all infants that die are regenerated and are 
from the number of the elect. There is a great diffi- 
culty in whatever theory may be adopted. We cannot 
say that the subject is passive in regeneration, unless 
we adopt the Pelagian theory. The new life is from 
above; the individual cannot make it. Conversion, 
then, is to be carefully distinguished from regeneration. 

In conversion man is active. Conversion is the 
turning around of man. He exercises a power granted 
to him by baptismal grace, i. e., in the act of regenera- 
tion. Any system that makes salvation come from the 
subject is dangerous. Man is able to convert himself 
only in proportion as he apprehends by faith that sal- 
vation and righteousness are presented to him in 
Christ. Conversion is a process, not accomplished in a 
moment. Regeneration and conversion go together, 
though it is possible to separate them to a certain ex- 
tent, as in the case of those who die in infancy. Asa 
seed can be separated from its sprout, so can regenera- 
tion be separated from conversion. The sprout depends 
upon conditions, yet it is the product of the life of the 
seed; so with’conversion, which, though also dependent 
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on conditions, is yet the product and growth of the fact of 
regeneration. In this way regeneration is made to in- 
clude what belongs in a measure to conversion. 

The two parts are the illumination of the mind and 
the renovation of the will; the latter belongs properly 
to conversion. Regeneration may be said to include 
the germ of conversion. Neither illumination nor ren- 
ovation can take place without the activity of the will. 
Reason and will must be effected, because they are the 
main powers of the soul. They can never be separated, 
but always act simultaneously. Does conversion con- 
sist primarily in the enlightenment of the mind or in 
the renovation of the will? There has been considera- 
ble controversy on this point in the Church. Some 
have supposed that if the mind could be enlightened, 
that would be all that was necessary; others, all that 
was necessary was a change of the disposition. Both 
these theories are wrong, because they would make 
conversion depend in a manner on the man himself. 
Illumination of the mind and renovation of the will 
mutually condition one another; one depending for its 
activity on the corresponding activity of the other. 
The new creation may not then be considered as start- 
ing either in the will or in the understanding alone. 
Regeneration starts in the man. (John 3: 5.) 


Mystical Union. 


There are several kinds of union, as that of the God- 
head, of the two natures in Christ, and of Christ with 
the believers. There is also a legal union where two 
parties agree to co-operate and are united by the law of 
mind, either of man, or, as in this case, of God. The 
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merits of Christ are legally set over to believers. The 
Spiritual union is more real and is represented in the 
Seriptures by the vine and the branches, the head and 
the body, and the members of the same body. There 
are properly three unions in which man may be re- 
garded as standing with Christ—the legal, which is ex- 
ternal to the parties; moral, which rests upon sympa- 
thy, and mystical, which indicates oneness of life like 
that which pervades the members of the same body. 
These three are so related to each other that this last 
union forms the foundation on which the others rest. 
Accordingly, we cannot have the image of Christ unless 
we have His life, and God attributes His righteousness 
to us on this same ground of a life union. This mys- 
tical union stands related to the hypostatical union 
as life to essence. The hypostatical union implies 
union of essence. 

The mystical union is accomplished by the Holy 
Spirit on the one side and faith on the other, not includ- 
ing nor acting independently of each other, but as coun- 
terparts. Both the activity of the Spirit and the exercise 
of faith are necessary for the mystical union. The Spirit 
in this work is represented in the Word as oceupying and 
accompanying believers. This differs from the universal 
presence of God’s Spirit, which guides and directs be- 
lievers in all their ways. The Spirit constitutes the 
form and mode under which Christ dwells in the soul 
of His people, and is present in the Church. We are 
not to conceive of the Spirit as separated from Christ, 
but as representing and determining the form of His 
presence, and is conditionally the life of Christ. 

The Spirit brings the whole person of Christ into 
union with man, but through the medium of His hu- 
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manity. When the mystical union is regarded under 
a different conception and is made to rest in the sup- 
posed presence of His divinity, the mystery in fact is 
overthrown; for it is nothing more in the end than the 
relation of the created to the uncreated mind. The 
fact of this mystery implies that the divine life is 
brought into union with humanity through the human 
nature of Christ. His humanity becomes the door 
through which our humanity passes into union with 
His divinity. The contact of redemption in Christ is 
accomplished by the Holy Ghost, through the medium 
of Christ’s flesh. The office of the Spirit, then, is to 
mediate a union of the mind of man with the humanity 
of Christ. If this is not so, we cannot see why it. should 
be limited to the Christian dispensation. It would fol- 
low, also, that the agency of the Spirit is not different 
now from what it was before the incarnation. The 
work of the Holy Ghost at present is founded on the 
human side of Christ. Although it is true that the op- 
eration of the Holy Ghost is spiritual, yet that does 
not exclude the humanity of Christ, but brings our na- 
ture into contact with the person of Christ, and imme- 
diately with His humanity. 

Those who resolve the union into a connection with 
Christ’s divine life, and not with His human, make it 
a mere abstraction. There would be no difference be- 
tween the hypostatical union and the mystical, if the 
believer came into. direct contact with the divine nature 
of Christ. Our relation to Christ is conditioned by His 
human nature. We stand related to Christ as the 
points in a circumference to the centre. The centre 
has a relation to itself, but all other points are only 
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such as it regards their relation to the centre. We 
have but one centre, which is Christ, and around Him 
is circled the whole body of believers—the Church. 

On the other side, the union is conditioned by 
faith, which enables us to come into contact with the 
operations of the Spirit and with the life of Christ. 
Faith is a perception and an acknowledgment of the 
truth. The proper foundation of our life is Christ. 
He is the centre of the moral world; but, to be the 
centre, He must be perceived and acknowledged, be- 
cause a moral world implies that it should be conscious 
of its relation. No external work can accomplish this 
end. The Holy Spirit may bring near the means of 
grace, but man must intelligently embrace them, else the 
work will not be completed. This is what we mean by 
faith. Faith includes both the understanding and the 
will, constituting a proper receptivity. 

The object of Christianity is the salvation of the in- 
dividual, and this can be accomplished only by a union 
with Christ. Hence regeneration and our union with 
Christ go together. Our union with Christ is primarily 
objective in the mind of God. When we speak of jus- 
tification as commencing objectively, we must not sep- 
arate it from the effect. The work commences both ob- 
jectively and subjectively. There is no abstract think- 
ing in the mind of God. What He thinks, that is. So 
the objective and the subjective work of salvation in 
man is finally one. The work of regeneration is ob- 
jective, the same as our union with Christ. Thus it 
was understood by the early Church. The mystical 
union must be regarded as originating in the divine 
mind, but not as something abstract; so, also, the jus- 
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tification of infants which die. They cannot realize 
the mystical union. Yet, if we grant that children are 
saved, then there is an objective justification before the 
infant can consciously embrace it. This is of force to 
prove the validity of infant baptism. If the dying in- 
fants are saved, why then should there not be power 
and regenerating force in the ordinance of baptism? 
There are four kinds of faith—historical, by which we 
receive any kind of history; temporary; faith of mir- 
acles, and saving faith. This is called in the Scriptures 
‘‘the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of 
things not seen.’’ It always has reference to the divine 
truth as revealed in the Word or in the works of God, 
which cannot be apprehended except by faith. Faith 
is the assent to revelation in whatever form revelation 
may appear. All revelation carries with it a self- 
authenticating force, so that the understanding does 
not precede faith, but faith precedes understanding. 
Justifying faith has respect to the sacrifice of Christ. 
It'is not different from faith in general, only that it is 
directed to a particular object. It is the same by 
which the patriarchs were saved, who had faith in the 
sacrifice yet to be made. Faith brings with it assur- 
ance and belongs to its essence. This is the view of 
the Heidelberg Catechism and of Calvin. Faith cannot 
be in the mind without truth. The relation between 
faith and its contents is that where the one is there the 
other must be also. Assurance, then, belongs to faith 
and is the essence of faith. If faith is weak, then as- 
surance also is weak. Faith is the only condition of 
the soul by which the Christian life can be received. 
It is the consciousness of this life. Although faith is 
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objective, yet it is the form in which this life becomes 
subjective. 
Justification. 


Justification stands related to the mystical union as 
form and contents. It is the absolution of guilt, and 
by it the sinner is freed from the curse of the law. It 
is only by an act of God that the sinner’s relation to 
the law is changed. Justification, therefore, is an act 
of God. The Church of Rome understands by justifi- 
cation not only the removal of guilt, but also an eleva- 
tion of the subject. She includes sanctification. Be- 
cause of the various meanings of the term justification, 
many controversies have resulted. The Bible does not 
make a technical distinction between justification and 
sanctification; yet a distinction is correct, although 
they are only different sides of the same fact. In the- 
ology it becomes necessary to distinguish them, which 
the Romanists fail to do. The Protestants, however, 
too often press the doctrine of justification too ab- 
stractly and consequently fall into error. The two 
must go together with subjective sanctification; with- 
out the latter the former cannot be complete. The ob- 
jective imputation of justification implies the subjective 
receptivity, and this again implies sanctification. Jus- 
tification is the real ground of the sinner’s sanctifica- 
tion. 

Justification is often said to be a forensic act, free- 
ing the sinner from guilt by a voluntary act of the 
Judge. In the case of God when He pronounces the 
sinner righteous, then the sinner is righteous. The 
sinner participates really in the justification. The law 
is satisfied and the sinner is free, and thus justification — 
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becomes the immediate ground of sanctification. Jus- 
tification then corresponds with the beginning of the 
mystical union, in which both it and sanctification are 
included. Regeneration is the beginning of justifica- 
tion and expresses the relation of justification, consti- 
tuting the ground of the whole work of redemption. 
It is easy to see why it is represented in the Bible as 
including sanctification and. regeneration. ‘‘God con- 
demned sin in the flesh, that the righteousness of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, ‘but after the spirit.’’ Justification is, therefore, 
not a mere forensic act, although that is here implied. 

Justification implies pardon or remission of sins, 
and the declaration of being made righteous. The 
pardon consists in being freed from sin and from the 
curse of the law. This remission of sin insures the ti- 
tle to forgiveness on the condition of subsequent repent- 
ance and faith. We have seen that justification is an 
act of God by which He relieves the sinner from guilt 
‘and takes him into His favor. In this view it consists 
of two parts, viz., the pardon of sin and the declaration 
of righteousness. What we understand by this is not 
that the sinner by this declaration is freed from the 
power of sin, for he remains a sinner, but it implies a 
certain investure of positive righteousness, which is ac- 
complished by an imputation, This imputation is the 
infusion of the sinner with the life of Christ and the 
favor of God. 

If justification was only a freeing from guilt, we 
would have an abstract view; but if we hold that the 
sinner also becomes united to Christ and thereby made 
righteous, since thus the righteousness of Christ is im- 
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puted to the sinner, then we have the proper view. 
The personal righteousness of the sinner has its ground 
in Christ’s righteousness. It is then not imputed ex- 
ternally, but grows out of the life of Christ, which be- 
comes the life of the believer. The ground of right- 
eousness is the life of Christ in its broad sense. The 
sinner has no righteousness of his own. He must be 
justified and made righteous through Christ. The 
Scriptures on this subject are explicit, that not by 
works of the law can man be justified, because the law 
only serves to reveal guilt and sin. The law works 
death. It can never lead to righteousness, but serves 
only to make us conscious of our condemnation. . 

The nature of obedience required by the law is uni- 
versal, perfect and constant. That the obedience has 
this three-fold character is evident from its own con- 
stitution, origin and design. It is generally admitted 
that persons cannot render perfect obedience to the 
law. Yet there are persons who maintain that by a 
sort of a new law or by an imperfect obedience man 
may be made righteous. Thus the new covenant may 
-be a second new Jaw and might seem to mitigate the 
demands of the old law; or it may be considered that 
Christ has changed the whole law. Then there may be 
a view that the law keeps its force originally, but that 
on the ground of repentance and obedience sinners may 
be justified. Both these views come finally to the 
same result, and both are groundless. 

The law is the product of the divine mind and can 
be changed no less than God Himself. It is eternal 
and unchangeable. Christ is the end of the law, not as 
abolishing it, but as fulfilling it in all its designs. The 
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righteousness of Christ consists in satisfying the claims 
of the law. This righteousness is made available to the 
sinner by imputation. It is not set over to the believer 
as actually belonging to him, but it is appropriated by 
the believer himself by faith; but the faith is grounded 
in the imputation, which is the objective act of God 
calling faith into activity. Christ sustained in full His 
probation and bore the penalty previously incurred by 
the human race, exhausting it by His death and tri- 
umphing over it by His resurrection. Justification 
takes effect in such a way that the subjects of it are 
brought into union with Christ, which is accomplished 
by an act of faith on their part; yet faith depends on 
the justification itself. The objective must precede the 
subjective. 

We are said to be justified by Pa Justification 
and faith are to be regarded as going together. Faith 
cannot be in full exercise where there is no justifica- 
tion, because faith is represented as the fruit of the 
Spirit, and that implies a Justified state. The question 
arises, what are we to make of the justification of in- 
fants who are not capable of faith? Are we to admit 
a justification not dependent upon faith? Can we speak 


‘of the regeneration of infants, if they are not justified? 


If they stand in no saving relation to God before they 
leave the world, they can neither be regenerated nor 
justified; and then it would follow that they are not 
saved. This, however, is not admitted. It is the gen- 
eral belief that all infants that die are saved by virtue 
of a saving relation in which they stand to Christ be- 
fore they die. We have, therefore, the difficulty of 
justification not dependent upon faith at all, implying 
that justification precedes faith. 
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The relation between the objective and the subjective 
is such that the first must be regarded as leading the 
way, though both are required to make a complete act. 
The objective part of the process must be regarded as 
underlying the other. We must be apprehended by 
Christ in order that we may apprehend Him. In the 
ease of an adult there is no room for distinguishing be- 
tween justification and faith in such a way that one can 
be regarded as distinct and separate from the other. 
They are united so that the beginning of the process is 
to be regarded on the side of God in its objective char- 
acter. In the case of infants they are separated, and 
have no particular point of contact. 

The two sides, the objective and the subjective, are 
not to be separated in an abstract way. The whole is 
but one fact, completing the original justification. In 
the case of infants that die we say that they are in a 
saving relation to Christ before they die, but that that 
fact is not complete until it enters subsequently into 
their consciousness, when it becomes developed. In 
case of infants that live, the objective part of this divine 
act never completes itself until it is met by a corre- 
sponding activity on the part of the subject. During 
this interval it is in the process of development. If 
there is no faith in the child or man, the justification 
is never completed. It is of effect as far as it goes. 

It seems necessary to admit the idea of a justification 
that is not limited to a single point in the history of 
the subject, but may include a considerable portion of 
time before it is complete; though it is, nevertheless, a 
single act. This is not the same thing with sanctifica- 
tion. Justification is throughout an act of God, which 
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must complete itself in the receptivity of the justified 
person. According to this view there is no reason 
why that force may not be allowed to baptism, which 
was ascribed to it universally in the ancient Church. 

Baptism is justification in its incipient character. 
This may not be immediately completed, even not on 
the child’s coming to years; yet it is his privilege to 
recognize his baptism and to ratify the same by a cor- 
responding act on his part. This is what is meant by 
confirmation. When the idea of justification is entirely 
sundered from baptism and made to be a divine act, 
- which is conditioned and suspended on a particular 
exercise by the subject, there is danger of losing sight 
of its objective side entirely, making it a subjective 
movement in the subjects themselves. Then we can 
have no intelligent view of the relation in which infants 
stand to Christ, either with or without baptism. The 
salvation of infants is then made to rest in the end on 
the, simple fiat of the Almighty. It would resolve itself 
into a miracle. This is the same as to say that God 
might change stones into saints. Such a theory must 
be defective. 

Justification does not become complete until it is 


* actually met by a corresponding activity on the part 


of the subject. Then it is the germ of sanctification. 
The grace of justification becomes of full effect by faith. 
on the part. of man, but this grace is not created in 
that way. The objective reality is brought near to man 
independently of his faith. For this reason it is im- 
portant to see the connection in which it stands to the 
Church as the bearer and medium through which it is 
thus exhibited. With a proper conception of the ob- 
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jective nature of man’s righteousness there is no dan- 
ger of making faith the ground of it. There is dan- 
ger, however, of making justification the product of 
faith. Our common sectarianism resolves itself entirely 
into an aspect of faith. Their faith is that in which 
they trust, and glory virtually in their own works. 
They have little or no apprehension of the objective 
ground of our righteousness. 

Faith is the only medium by which is appre- 
hended that which is offered. Faith is of the nature 
of life; it implies an actual contact. Man can have 
no sense of real salvation in Christ, unless he per- 
ceives that it has respect unto him as a sinner directly 
and immediately. A real faith in Christ apprehends 
Him as the Savior of the world as related to the race 
in its universal character. The thirty-first question in 
the Heidelberg Catechism says: ‘“That not only to oth- 
ers, but to me also, remission of sin, everlasting right- 
eousness and salvation are freely given by God, merely 
of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits.’’ 

We must distinguish between an assurance of faith 
and an assurance of the understanding. The latter in- 
volves reflection, and the former is a direct and an im- 
mediate act, more of the nature of feeling. In thesphere 
of nature we may possess some things in an immediate 
way which we do not possess by reflection. The same 
may be true in the sphere of religion. It may be jus- 
tifying faith, yet not so that the individual is fully sen- 
sible of the fact by reflection. He may be in doubt 
and still possess it. 

Justifying faith has respect to Christ and the atone- 
ment. How does such a faith stand related to other 
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faith? Was Abraham’s faith not justifying? The 
Scriptures attribute justification to Abraham’s faith, as 
well as to tltat of other Old Testament saints. Their 
faith, however, had not always direct respect to Christ 
and His works. Noah’s faith was exercised in respect 
to God’s threatening to destroy the world. He had a 
divine promise or word, and obeyed. In these cases 
faith was not concerned with Christ or the atonement, 
and yet it was justifying. 

In justification there are three things to be consid- 
ered: (1) The objective ground on which it rests, viz., 
the righteousness of Christ; (2) the act on our part by 
which it is apprehended; and (3) the state or condi- 
tion which is the result of the union of these two. 
That state evolves an inward state of mind in reference 
to God, and this is faith. In the fact of it being ap- 
prehended, it becomes the standing condition by which 
the subject is justified. Paul must mean that faith was 
the form of Abraham’s relation to God, that he re- 
nounced all confidence in the flesh and relied on God 
as the ground of his hope. Such a frame of mind is 
regarded by God as righteousness, wherever found, be- 
cause it places the sinner in such a relation to Him that 
the value of the grace, objectively considered, becomes 
sure to the believer for all time. 

The amount of grace depends upon the stage of the 
revelation. It is different in different periods. Through 
all these periods there is a divine promise gradually ex- 
tending itself to its full accomplishment in the mystery > 
of the incarnation. As far as this promise was met by 
a corresponding state of mind, we find the faith that 
constitutes them righteous. In this respect the saints 
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of the Old and New Testament are on an equality. 
The objective faith, however, is not the same in both 
eases. It is only by the incarnation that the power of 
it is made complete by Christ. They are justified by 
the righteousness of Christ; though their faith did not 
apprehend Him immediately in that view, but rested 
upon a promise necessarily related to Him. The very 
same habit of mind would now embrace Christ and 
His atopement. Their salvation is to be regarded as 
coming to its completion by the incarnation. So now 
under the Gospel, through justification, faith has respect 
to some other objects under the same character, and 
may have reference to subsidiary promises. 

There is no particular merit in faith toward Christ, 
except that He is the end of all promises. If Christ 
did not stand in the center, then the case would be 
otherwise. We cannot say that faith stands confined 
to Christ. There would be something magical in that 
conception. It is conceivable that under the Gospel a 
man’s justifying faith may not immediately terminate 
in Christ. Hence there is considerable variation in the 
experience of different persons in their conversion. 
There are some cases where faith at first seems to have 
no respect to Christ. Such faith, however, carries, 
and generally very soon, a reference to Christ as the 
center of the whole system. The question may be 
raised whether faith in this view is to be regarded as 
purely supernatural, or whether it has its foundation 
in man’s natural constitution to a certain extent. 
There is in man a capacity for the exercise of faith; 
otherwise it could not be produced. 

Faith seems to require some point at which such 
faith may be regarded as complete, which is often un- 
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derstood by justification. That such a supposition does 
not exclude, however, the possibility of a previous 
preparation, which is faith, too, yet not faith as some- 
thing complete in the subject. There is no sufficient 
reason to make the change from one state to the other 
abrupt, as though there was no previous preparation. 
The coming of faith may be completed suddenly in 
some cases, but in the majority of cases it comes by a 
process of preparation in which there is a tendency 
toward a complete act of faith under a different form. 
In view of that fact it is not easy to say at what 
point regeneration is to be fixed. -It must be admitted 
that exercises of a very important kind often precede 
the conversion of the individual, which exercises are 
evidently the result of the same saving influence that 
issues finally in his conversion. There is no good rea- 
son for saying that these exercises are not the result of 
what is called regeneration. The previous exercises 
spring from the working of God’s grace, looking toward 
that result. There is no reason for taking them as 
parts of the general change. Hence what can be 
more uncertain and precarious than to fix the point of 


* what is called the regeneration of believers; for it rests 


upon a series of preceding exercises in the form of con- 
version, springing from the operations of God’s grace, 
with respect throughout to what is finally reached. 
The act of justification must be taken in the same 
view. It is not exactly correct to make this instanta- 
neous or sudden. It is a single act on the part of God, 
but a certain period of time may be required to com- 
plete the act, so far as the subject is concerned. 

When we say that man is justified by faith, do we 
not attribute justification to an act of man? Faith is 
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the act of the believer. If we say that he is justified 
by faith, wherein does this differ from saying that he 
is Justified by works? Faith is the organ by which the 
righteousness of Christ is appropriated. It is the form 
of the believer’s justification. We must distinguish be- 
tween the form and the contents of the justified state. 
The relation is like that between vision and light in the 
natural world. We say that we see with the eye, yet 
it is by light as something outside of the eye. The 
righteousness by which man is justified is the living 
merit of Christ. The form by which it is applied is 
faith. 

Faith is not the principle of our righteousness. 
The principle is that out of which a thing starts; the 
condition is that without which it cannot be developed. 
We may illustrate this by a plant. The principle of 
the life of a plant exists in the germ; the conditions 
without which it cannot be developed are light, heat, 
air and moisture. The principle of our righteousness 
is Christ; the condition of it is our faith, without 
which, so far as we are concerned, the principle cannot 
take effect. 

Faith is made necessary for our justification rather 
than the exercise of hope or love. The value of faith 
is not arbitrary. There is a necessity for the exercise 
of faith to bring man into a saving relation to Christ. 
It is the very form under which the created mind is 
brought to apprehend the grace of the Gospel. There 
is the same necessity for it as there is for vision to see 
the surrounding world. Faith is the eye of the soul. 
Faith involves the immediate relation of the subject to 
the object. -All the other graces, in which the Christian 
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life consists, are dependent on faith and are secondary 
to it. Without faith there can be no love or obedience 
of any kind. It is in vain to think of the righteous- 
ness of man being suspended on anything but faith, for 
this is the ground from which all other graces grow. 
Repentance seems also to be necessary to justification. 
‘‘Repent and believe’ signifies a close connection be- 
tween repentance and faith. Does repentance precede 
faith or follow it? If it follows, is it necessary to Jus- 
tification? 

Some passages of Scriptures ascribe justification to 
works. (Vide Epistle of James.) Paul does not con- 
tradict James. They had different objects in view, 
writing at different times and standing in different re- 
lations. The writers of the New Testament, although 
enjoying justification, had all their several peculiarities 
and different standpoints, as it were, for the contem- 
plation of Christianity. Paul was more free; Peter 
and James more Jewish, the latter more so than the 
former. Peter and James manifested a certain Jewish 
tendency in insisting more on the legal side of Chris- 
tianity than did Paul. Yet they do not contradict 
each other. They represent different phases of Chris- 
tianity. There is no great difficulty in reconciling 
them, if we keep in view what Paul means by faith. 
He always takes it as a life, necessarily including other 
affections and graces, such as love and hope, as well as 
corresponding outward acts. <A faith including noth- 
ing would not come up to Paul’s conception. The cor- 
responding outward acts simply unfold completely the 
proper sense of faith itself. 

The great objection to the doctrine of justification 
by faith is that it is injurious to morality. It teaches 
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that works are of no value in order to justification, and 
it seems to exempt man from being personally virtuous. 
Paul refers to this when he says, ‘‘What shall we say 
then? Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?’’ That might seem to be a natural inference 
from what he had said. There is some plausibility in 
the objection. It is one that naturally presents itself 
from the doctrine and has been urged against it in all 
ages. If justification would be something entirely out- 
side of man, and if it would-be an abstraction or a 
mere forensic act, there would be no room for the diffi- 
culty urged against it. When this subject comes be- 
fore an ungodly man in such a form, he judges cor- 
rectly when he thinks that it permits him to remain in 
sin with impunity. If an impenitent man had the 
assurance that he was certain of his election, he would 
take no further interest in morality. 

Such an abstract view of justification is erroneous. 
Justification takes hold of the subject in a living way. 
It never completes itself as a divine act until it has en- 
tered the consciousness of the subject. Justification 
stands under an objective form and completes itself in 
the consciousness of the subject more or less clearly, 
and so carries with it the power of a new life. This is 
not sanctification, but sanctification is grounded in 
justification. They are in one sense the same, as the 
beginning is one with the process. Yet they can be 
distinguished in an abstract way, as we can distinguish 
the germ of an oak from the oak itself. Justification 
is the germ of sanctification. This involves the guar- 
antee of holiness, for this springs from the new relation 
in which the sinner stands to God. The sense of justi- 
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cation in the sinner’s mind is itself personal righteous- 
ness. That is the force of Paul’s answer. (Vide Rom. 
6: 2-4.) 

To suppose that man could continue in sin would be 
to suppose that the other fact had not taken place. 
The sinner cannot be pardoned unless he has the sense 
of forgiveness. The same is true in case of adoption. 
We cannot be the sons of God unless we have the sense 
of filial affection. Justification by faith involves a 
death to sin, a new position with regard to sin, which 
follows from a new position with regard to God. Itis 
our guarantee in the form of life. Christian life in a 
certain sense is a reproduction in the believer of what 
has taken place in Christ. Baptism is regarded as in- 
serting us into Christ’s death. By our baptism we are 
brought into a gracious relation to Christ, which in- 
volves the principle of the resurrection actually for its 
issue. The doctrine of the apostle is that the new con- 
stitution is of such a nature as to produce a new life. 
Life reveals its presence by proper acts. These acts 
spring from the nature of life itself. A man may con- 
sider what kind of an act he may put forth, yet it 
would be an error to suppose that the consideration was 
the principle of the act. 

The connection between faith and good works, its 
proper fruit, is not a logical connection, but a connec- 
tion in the form of life. Hence justification does not 
tend to make man carnally secure, but just the oppo- 
site. A real persuasion of God’s mercy must invariably 
leave the opposite effect from sin. In proportion as the 
Christian principle has strength in any man, it never 
tends to make him carnally secure, but it is the most 
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powerful of all agencies in the opposite direction. For 
a man to be carnally secure is prima facie evidence that 
he is not in a justified state. This is the view always 
presented by the Apostle Paul. 

Spiritual life stands connected always with the ap- 
prehension of what we have in Christ. In this respect 
the grace of the Gospel is different from Pelagianism, 
as it is not brought about by reasoning and calculation. 
In the sixth chapter of Romans, Paul represents it as 
an absurdity and contradiction to suppose that one who 
is really in connection with Christ can continue in sin. 
In Col. 3: 1-5 the application is not simply to the 
sense of what is proper, but directly to what he consid- 
ered the necessary character of Christian life, that it 
should bring with it those consequences. In all this 
there may be included in the believer what we call sec- 
ondary considerations in favor of virtue. There may 
be a perception of virtue in its conditions, and there 
may be respect to rewards. There is no reason why 
believers should entirely ignore rewards. Christ Him- 
self had respect to recompense. The principle of obedi- 
ence, however, lies in the faith of the believer, as that 
which connects them with Christ and identifies them 
with His life. This, in the end, is the only relation in 
which good works can be regarded as standing in the law. 

The conception of good works as a price to be paid 
for happiness is a conception born of a sinful mind and 
is not according to the truth. The good works of even 
a perfectly holy man could never pay for his salvation. 
The very conception of morality requires that the law 
should possess the believer and that his obedience 
should be spontaneous and free. Christ has placed it 
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ina right position. Heanswered the law by answering 
it in Himself. Good works are the fruit and measure 
of the relation in which we stand to the law. (Vide 
Rom. 8: 3-8.) The law is fulfilled by becoming part 
of man’snature. Then the man performs works, which 
are the product of the law in him; but then they are 
really good works and admit of a reward. Works are 
the fruit, the expression, the result of the relation; 
not the condition or means of it. 

Justification is represented in the New Testament as 
underlying and including sanctification. The whole 
objection that justification is unfavorable to holiness 
proceeds from an abstract conception of the doctrine. 
We may separate justification from sanctification for 
scientific purposes, but in the actual course of Chris- 
tianity they are not thus separate. Christian morality 
implies the presence of this objective justification, as 
that alone in which it is valid. It becomes a serious 
error when the two are allowed to fall completely apart. 

Justification may be made an abstraction, and then 
sanctification is made to be the result mainly of man’s 
own exertion, perhaps assisted by the Spirit. The two 
conceptions of justification and sanctification are gen- 
erally made to stand out of each other in our common 
orthodoxy. Pelagianism makes sanctification to con- 
sist in mere morality. The ground of such morality is 
regarded as holding mainly in self; but, according to 
the representation of the New Testament, these two 
doctrines are continually united in the way of ground 
and superstructure. Justification is related to sancti- 
fication as the seed and germ containing potentially 
all holiness. 
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All is included potentially in the mystical union. 
Justification then is not natural morality, nor the gra- 
cious work of the Spirit under a separate view, but the 
evolution of the Christian life as growing out of this 
union. There is no virtue in Christianity except so 
far as it is rooted immediately in this fundamental 
mystery, which we call justification. All Christian 
graces are such only as they are comprehended in this 
mystery. Hence sanctification flows from Christ as 
really as pardon. If we regard justification and sanc- 
tification as inwardly and necessarily united, we shall 
see that the latter is as really derived from the right- 
eousness of Christ as the former. Hence both the 
active and passive obedience or righteousness of Christ 
may be attributed to the sinner. 

The terms applied to justification in the New Testa- 
ment are very seldom to be taken in the abstract sense 
of our systems of theology, although theology has a 
right to distinguish between them. Some passages pre- 
dominantly look to the objective side and some to the 
subjective. It would be difficult to find a single pas- 
sage where one term is used so as to exclude entirely 
the other conception. One sense may be predomi- 
nantly in view, but always so as to include a reference 
to the other side. (Vide Rom. 6.) After having 
shown the vanity of all endeavors after righteousness 
by means of the law, separately considered, Paul pro- 
ceeds to show that it is found only in Christ, but in 
such a way that it is something personal, a new state 
of consciousness induced by union with Christ. (Vide 
Rom. 8: 3, 4.) Imputed righteousness and inherent 
righteousness are constantly united in the mind of 
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Paul. He always refers to the righteousness of Christ 
as the foundation of our justification, but also to per- 
sonal righteousness as flowing from this. The same is 
true with respect to the terms that mean sanctification. 


Adoption. 


The idea of adoption does not ordinarily express 
exactly the relation of parent and child. Adoption is 
the placing of one that is not a child into the relation 
of a child. Christians are said to be adopted into the 
family of God, which implies that they are not origi- 
nally of that family. This relation is not external and 
legal only, but it expresses a real, filial sonship and 
state, which belongs to Christians by virtue of their 
union with Christ. An adoption has some tendency 
upon the subject to assimilate the character of the fam- 
ily into which he has been adopted. In this case the 
sonship is a real, living relation to God, which holds 
by means of their connection with Christ. The sub- 
jects of adoption are to be regenerated by the Spirit. 

There are various privileges and blessings compre- 
hended in adoption. God becomes the Father in a 
special sense. He enters into a new relation with such, 
corresponding in a measure with the relation in which 
He stands to Christ. Those adopted have also a sense 
of the fact of such an adoption, which is the spirit of 
adoption. It enables them to challege an interest in 
the blood of Christ. The relation is not merely nomi- 
nal, but is followed by corresponding results in the way 
of care and protection on the part of God. Are tem- 
poral blessings to be regarded as coming to believers 
through Christ or only those that are spiritual? Disci- 
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pline may also be regarded as an advantage of adop- 
tion, and also eternal inheritance. This latter lies 
mainly in the other world, consisting in the full salva- 
tion of the Gospel. The adopted child has also the 
earnest of the Spirit. 


Sanctification. 


The distinction between justification and sanctifica- 
tion is that the former is an act of God, and the latter 
is a work springing from God also, but involving the 
idea of a process in the subject. Justification is objec- 
tive; sanctification is subjective. Although justifica- 
tion in its objective character can comprehend sanctifi- 
cation by taking hold of the subject. Sanctification is 
subjective only as it holds in the objective grace of the 
Gospel. Justification is the commencement of sanctifi- 
cation and underlies its whole process. There is no 
room for a simply abstract justification, for in its very 
nature it tends to produce holiness, and must be fol- 
lowed by it. These two also differ with respect to what 
they remove. Both have a relation to sin, but in a 
different respect. Justification changes the state of 
man; sanctification induces a new inward habit as far 
as it prevails. 

Sanctification is a work, and not simply a duty, 
but also a privilege. It grows out of the state into 
which the believer has been introduced by union with 
‘Christ. It isto be regarded as flowing from Christ, 
but cannot be accomplished without the activity of the 
subject. The two parts into which the process of sanc- 
tification resolves itself are negative and positive; the 
former is the mortification of sin and the latter the cul- 
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tivation of holiness. The process continues under both 
forms of activity, which cannot be separated, but yet 
are different. Positive sanctification takes different 
forms according to the leading distinctions of our na- 
ture. It has respect to our understanding, will, affec- 
tions, and in the end also to the body—in short, to the 
whole man. In the case of the understanding, sancti- 
fication consists in illumination, involving a correct 
knowledge of God. In the case of the will, it consists 
in rectification. The process of sanctification, how- 
ever, does not become complete in this life. 

The agency of sanctification is the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost. The terms used to ascribe this 
work to the Holy Ghost are found in the passage, ‘‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth.’’ The power exerted 
by the Spirit is moral. Sanctification does not consist 
in imitating Christ as a mere copy, but it rests in a 
real union with Him through the power of the Holy 
Ghost; and hence justification and sanctification are 
referred to Him as the source and fountain. 

Sanctification depends upon the agency of the Spirit, 
yet it is accomplished by means or instruments, which 
are the Word and the sacraments. The Word of God 

-is represented as carrying with it a living force, quick 
and powerful. ‘‘The words which I speak unto you,. 
they are spirit and life.’’ This force is not compre- 
hended in the form of the letter; only when the inter- 
nal soul is united with the letter can it be said to be 
actually present. In such a view it carries with it a 
direct and efficient power for the purpose of sanctifica- 
tion. If the Word is regarded merely as an external 
rule by which man is to be guided and governed in his 
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own conduct, it would lead finally to the conception of 
a merely human work, which is Pelagianism. Prayer 
is efficient with all the means. It, however, expresses 
rather the proper state and habit of the individual by 
whom the means are employed. It is not exactly an 
instrument or means in itself, like the Word and the 
sacraments. 

Our sanctification is not confined to the Lord’s Sup- 
per, but has its commencement in baptism. The 
Lord’s Supper maintains and advances the gracious 
state. These sacraments, as media of sanctification, do 
not act, by virtue of their inherent power, independent 
of man’s mind. Certain conditions are required, in 
order that they.may take full effect, as repentance and 
faith. When these are present, the grace is to be re- 
garded as accompanying directly the sacraments. In 
this form the grace contained in the sacraments is some- 
thing different from the power of the Word. The force 
which the sacraments include is mysterious, as imply- 
ing that the grace which they represent is actually 
bound sacramentally to the sign and symbol them- 
selves. 

The dispensation of Providence may be regarded as 
another means made available for the purpose of sanc- 
tification. The order and constitution of the world 
must be regarded as being in harmony with God’s 
moral government, and also as accomplishing His de- 
sign. The Providence of God seems to illustrate and 
enforce the truth embodied in God’s Word, and in- 
cludes a sanctifying force. 
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Good Works. 


A work to be good must be good as to its matter. 
It must be commanded by the law of God. The very 
conception of morality is that it is in conformity to the 
law under its general character. A work springing 
from something less general than law does not give the 
idea of morality, but its opposite. Morality is the ac- 
tivity of the will in conforming to the law. . The law 
is the very form in which the will of God is operative. 
The law of God does not consist simply in outward 
precepts, but in the form of general authority directing 
toward a certain end; and in this way is required to 
rule the individual mind as something that enters into 
his own life. There must be a certain form which ex- 
ists in the intention or design of the agent. Hence a 
work to be good must be good in matter and in form; 
it must be in agreement with the law, both in letter 
-and.in spirit. All virtue has its seat and principle in 
the spirit. Intention and conduct or action must go 
together like body and soul; separated neither is a good 
work. 

The general end or object which the mind is re- 
quired to regard in good works is the authority of God, 
which is the same as the glory of God. In the case of 
the heathen, no absolute good works can be performed 
by them, for the principle of obedience is, in a great 
measure, wanting. - Yet even among the heathen there 
may be works relatively good, including in them a good 
‘tendency as compared with other works. We cannot 
say that all the works of the heathen are entirely with- 
out moral value. The morality consisting in that form 
will be very incomplete as compared with Christian 
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morality. There is in heathenism a certain measure 
of truth. So there is room for the conception of a ten- 
dency or endeavor toward morality, which must in- 
clude good works, by which one man or class of men 
may have more morality than another; yet this moral- 
ity falls far short of that kind which can prepare man 
for heaven. 

In order that the mind may be brought into har- 
mony with the law, it must be reconciled to God, the 
Author of the law, which implies the necessity of an 
atonement. Good works require a good conscience, 
which is a sense of reconciliation with God. The case 
requires that there should be a sense of conformity to 
the law in this life. Unless we have confidence in God 
and an assurance of reconciliation with Him, we can- 
not stand consciously in that relation to the law which 
is required in good works in the evangelical sense. It 
is not. necessary that works under the Gospel in order 
to be good should be perfect, so as to exclude all de- 
fects and imperfections; for if it were so, there would 
be no good works done in this world. Good works are 
required by the Gospel, and are assumed to be possi- 
ble. Works may be good so far as their tendency and 
spirit are concerned, and also as it regards their ma- 
terial character, though not fully perfect. 


Conscience. 


The term conscience is derived from the Latin con- 
scientia, meaning knowledge with, i. e., knowledge with 
particular actions in connection with the universal law. 
Conscience differs from consciousness, yet we cannot 
say that conscience has reference merely to external 
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actions and consciousness to internal actions. Both 
have respect to the subject. The idea of conscience in- 
volves the perception of our existence in God. The 
life of man exists in God; and he who has a proper 
knowledge of this fact has conscience. This forms the 
deepest consciousness of which man is capable. Con- 
sciousness admits of degrees, namely self, world and 
God-consciousness. A man cannot commune with 
himself without feeling more or less the relation in 
which he stands to God. <A conscience in this view 
has reference to self and to God; so the active side of 
it manifests a like character. 

Conscience is both an act and a faculty. It is a 
complex principle, including three functions, namely 
the legislative, the judicial and the executive. It rep- 
resents and makes present the idea of the law, and ac- 
tually clothes the law, in the mind of the subject, with 
authoritative power. It is not absolutely the ground 
or source of the law, for that is the will of God, but it 
is the medium by which the law enters into the sub- 
ject; and according to this view it may be said that 
conscience is the source of authority or law for the sub- 
ject. The law, to have any force, must enter into the 
’ subject as part of his life. It must be perceived and 
willed by the subject. In this sense the subject may 
be said to produce the law; his willisautonomic. The 
case requires that the law, which in the first place is 
without and beyond the subject, should be actualized 
in the consciousness of the subject. This is done by 
conscience, and in this respect it has a legislative char- 
acter. 

In connection with this must be the judicial func- 
tion, by which actions are compared with the law, and 
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approved or condemned as good or bad. This is not 
something simply private or individual, but it arises 
from the necessity of the law. The conception is com- 
plete in the executive function, by which the percep- 
tion of right recommends itself by self-approbation, 
and the perception of wrong by self-condemnation. 
These three functions meet in conscience, but some- 
times one comes into view and sometimes another. 

We can only speak of conscience erring when we 
make it include certain operations of the individual 
himself, which are necessary to its proper activity. 
Conscience is dependent on judgment. The real con- 
science is infallible, yet certain conditions are necessary 
in order that conscience may act, and in these condi- 
tions is where the error lies. If the proper conditions 
are present, conscience never errs. Conscience makes 
the law to be present and approves the actions which 
are in accordance with it, and condemns such that con- 
tradict it. It requires an exercise of judgment to see 
whether actions agree or disagree with the law; and in 
this exercise of judgment lies the possibility and the 
probability of erring. The sense of right and wrong 
exists in all men and can never be removed by argu- 
ments. 

The rule of conscience is found in the Word of God. 
No other authority is to be regarded ultimately as the 
rule of conscience, for the law of God is the ground of 
all authority. At the same time, however, the law of 
God approaches man through media; and hence there 
is no reason why such mediated authority should not 
be a rule, having its authority ultimately in the law of 
God. The will of God is not abstract. It does not 
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touch man directly, but it has a concrete character; 
it lives and works in the world through the family and 
the state. A real conscience of God’s will shows its 
respect also to the lower forms of authority. These 
lower forms, however, may not always express the will 
of God; in such a case it is the province of conscience 
to make us aware of the relation of conscience to the 
will of God. The authority of the state and the family 
is never a rule of conscience, unless the will of God is 
recognized in them. The will of God is revealed then 
for conscience through nature, society and the Word of 
God. It is a man’s duty to respect his conscience, but 
he may be greatly in error about the matter concern- 
ing which his conscience is active, thus exposing him- 
self to censure and punishment in not taking the proper 
pains to inform his conscience. 

The different conditions in which conscience may 
exist are: (1) Antecedent and consequent. Antece- 
dent conscience is judgment concerning things before 
they are done; consequent conscience is the feeling of 
self-approbation or self-condemnation after the actions. 
This involves more than the former, since in this case 
the actions have become a part of man’s own existence. 


* (2) Right and erring conscience, which has reference 


to the judgment of conscience. (3) Firm and doubt- 
ing conscience; and (4) timid and delicate conscience. 
Tenderness of conscience differs from scrupulosity in 
this, a tender conscience consists in the sensibility to 
real evils, and scrupulosity to imaginary evils. 
Insensibility to sin is not the same as peace of con- 
science. Peace of conscience rests upon peace with 
God as something real for the apprehension of faith. 
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This being wanting, there can be no peace. Peace of 
conscience stands connected with justification and the 
progress of sanctification. “‘The joy of the Lord is 
the glory of the saints.’’ This is the principle of joy, 
and includes a sanctifying power. The work of the 
Christian salvation is performed with motives that ap- 
peal to the joy of man. That religion must be defec- 
tive which appeals only to the fears of man. Hence in 
the New Testament the motives of sanctification are 
expressed in promises and hopes of the Christian state. 


Perseverance of Saints. 


This doctrine flows in some form from the doctrine 
of the divine decrees, though not absolutely. Perse- 
verance of saints might be held without accepting the 
doctrine of absolute decrees. Does the idea of the 
saints’ perseverance exclude in any form the supposi- 
tion of their apostasy? There are many instances of 
saints falling totally and finally from grace. There is 
a difference between a total and a final falling. Inthe 
case of a total fall the saints may again be subsequently 
regenerated, which would be a new conversion and not 
a continuation of the first conversion. In a final fall 
there is no room for a recovery. 

The first argument for the perseverance of saints 
rests in the divine decrees. In the case of saints this 
decree is election to everlasting life. But could there 
not be room in the decree of God also for reprobacy? 
There is no very necessary connection between the de- 
eree of God and the perseverance of saints. A man 
might be decreed to be saved, might fall away and be 
again converted; or God might decree a man to be 
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converted and not to be saved finally. If the decree 
of salvation is made to go before the work of redemp- 
tion, then it might be regarded to convey all that is 
comprehended in the process of sanctification subse- 
quently. The passage, Rom. 8: 30, furnishes some 
support for this view. 

Those who affirm the doctrine of election do not 
deny the use of means, as the Word and prayer. These 
are considered necessary conditions to secure finally the 
benefits of election. Hence the decree is not absolute. 
The decree to save a man, therefore, might include a 
falling away and a subsequent recovery. Dr. Dick 
says that those ‘‘who deny the perseverance of the 
saints break the chain, the links of which are predesti- 
nation, eternal glory, vocation, justification, etc., and 
affirm that the decree of predestination may prove 
abortive, that our calling may be made void and that 
the sentence of pardon may be revoked.’’ This is not 
a necessary consequence. It might be affirmed that 
some were predestinated to be regenerated, but not 
saved. 

The second argument is taken from the nature of 
the covenant which God made with His people. It is 
an everlasting covenant. (Jer. 32: 40.) According to 
this argument the whole Christian salvation is regarded 
as dependent entirely on the will of God taken ab- 
stractly. If it is God’s purpose to begin a work, there 
is no reason why He should not complete it. This ar- 
gument is of more force than the one drawn from the 
decrees. The Christian salvation is presented always 
in the Bible as having its ground objectively in Christ. 
Believers are united to the life of Christ. The ques- 
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tion, however, arises whether a person cannot be sep- 
arated from this life. 

The third argument is based on the mediation of 
Christ, which argument rests on the nature of the 
atonement. Since the atonement removes the guilt of 
sin, it can no longer be charged to the account of the 
saints. This view of the atonement is restricted closely 
to the vicarious sacrifice, and follows from the abstract 
view of the decrees, limiting the atonement to the elect. 
This view is unsatisfactory. If God by the atonement, 
in an abstract way, imputes to saints its benefits, why 
might not those benefits be immediately imputed to 
them without the process of justification? To limit the 
atonement to part of the race, namely the elect, is also 
irrational and contrary to the Bible. The argument 
for the perseverance of the saints on this ground, then, 
is untenable. 

The intercession of Christ furnishes another argu- 
ment. He prays for mankind in general, but the inter- 
cession is conditioned by the state of those for whom it 
is made, and thus becomes limited. The argument for 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost is taken from the 
promise of Christ, ‘‘I will pray the Father, and he will 
give you another comforter, that he may abide with 
you forever.’’ The present work of the Holy Ghost is 
represented as sealing believers and as the earnest, 
which implies that Christians have the pledge of fu- 
ture salvation. The passage, Ezek. 18: 24, means that 
if a man is really righteous and falls away, he shall 
not have the benefits of that real righteousness which 
he had. The whole epistle to the Hebrews is addressed 
to those who were recognized as Christians, and yet it 
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is intended to warn and guard them against apostasy. 
If apostasy would not be possible in its own nature, 
there would be no use of caution. It would be like 
cautioning the planets not to leave their orbits. The 
New Testament, however, goes upon the supposition 
that apostasy is possible, and warns Christians against 
it. Perseverance of saints is not of the nature of a 
physical certainty, but is only certain so far as it 
springs from the free will, assisted by divine grace. It 
is a moral, but not a physical certainty; but it is only 
so by perceiving and watching against apostasy. 

' The entire subject of perseverance must be admit- 
ted to be very obscure. The question is embarrassed 
by the ambiguity that attaches itself to the idea of re- 
generation. Regeneration is the point where the new 
life commences, but this may be taken differently. If 
the possibility of a saving relation to Christ, short of a 
true and proper conversion, is allowed, then the possi- 
bility of falling from grace must also be allowed; par- 
ticularly is this true if any value to baptism is attached. 
In many cases baptism is of no avail; and if baptism 
includes anything of a saving relation to Christ, when 
it is of no avail, there is apostasy or falling from grace. 
There are cases also where persons hearing the Gospel 
have certain experiences, but are not truly converted. 
They fall back. All that we can affirm is that there is 
a possibility up to a certain point of falling away, and 
that there is also a point which carries with it a guar- 
antee of perseverance. The subject is so embraced in 
the life of Christ that he cannot apostatize. The best 
way, however, to treat this subject is to adhere to the 
Bible. 
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Death of the Saints 


Believers are subject to death, although they are 
united to Christ. There is no more difficulty in this 
fact than that they are subject to any other evil. The 
union of the believers to Christ, by which His divine- 
human nature passes over into them, is a process which 
commences in regeneration and ends in the resurrec- 
tion, its proper and necessary issue. The believer, be- 
’ sides having the life of Christ, has also the life of 
Adam, which is under the law of mortality, having its 
issue in death. In the believer’s circumstances death 
is not what it is in the unbeliever’s. It does not reach 
the proper citadel of his life, and is followed by the 
resurrection, which is the breaking forth of that higher 
life of which he had been the subject. 

The New Testament plainly teaches that the body 
requires a change, in order that the man may be com- 
plete. This is so necessary that those who shall be liv- 
ing at Christ’s second coming will be changed. The 
resurrection is not the return of the body as it was be- 
fore death, but to a body prepared for the resurrection 
state. The case of those who will be changed at Christ’s 
second coming illustrates death in the case of Christ’s 
people. Death in them falls together with the resur- 
rection, so that the former is swallowed up in the lat- 
ter. They will be the subjects of both processes at the 
same time. To be changed from the mortal to the 
immortal state in the twinkling of an eye or in a thou- 
sand years involves the same thing in fact. The case 
of those who will live at the second coming of Christ 
does not apply the absence of dissolution or death, but 
it rather implies dissolution and recovery in one mo- 
ment. 
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The first argument for the immortality of the soul 
is drawn from itsimmateriality. This argument, how- 
ever, is of no force, unless it is assumed that an im- 
material substance is indestructible, which makes its 
existence necessary. But a necessary existence can 
have no beginning. The necessity for its existence 
must have existed always, and so must the thing itself. 
The soul, however, had a beginning, and the argument, 
therefore, proves too much. All that it does prove is 
that the soul does not perish as the body does. We 
cannot see how some parts of the soul, at least, may 
not perish. The soul has not always existed, and 
there is no necessity that it should always exist a parte 
post. To say that the soul is indestructible is to place 
it beyond creation. It is just as easy to conceive of a 
material substance to be indestructible as it is of an 
immaterial one. 

The second argument is drawn from the powers of 
the soul, i. e., the human consciousness. The con- 
sciousness of man is something that transcends both 
matter and the animal world. The human conscious- 
ness is not only wider and higher than that of the ani- 
mal, but it also differs from it in quality and kind. 
It not only perceives what is present to the senses, 
which also the animal does, but it also recollects the 
past and stretches its views into the future. It is also 
progressive and infinite in its capacities and powers. 

Although this argument has more force than the 
first one, still it is not sufficient, because the question 
might arise whether the destiny, which is indicated by 
the power of looking into the future, etc., is not accom- 
plished in the race rather than in the individual. May 
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not the individual be merely an accident in securing 
the destiny of the race? It is so in the case of the ani- 
mal. If the relation of the individual man to the race 
is the same as that of the individual animal to the ge- 
nus, we cannot see why the individual may not perish 
and the race still be immortal. It is only by connect- 
ing with this view of the soul and its powers the idea 
of personality, the idea of reason and will, that any- 
thing like a proper argument for the soul’s immortality 
is reached. The animal does not possess a personality. 
In man we have an individual and a generic life, which 
constitutes his personality, whereas the animal has only 
a generic life. 

The third argument is drawn from conscience and 
from the present unequal distribution of good and evil. 
The moral sense of man assumes that there is a rela- 
tion between character and destiny. Since this does 
not show itself in the present life, we conclude that 
there is another sphere of existence beyond this one. 
This argument, however, is of little force. Another 
argument is drawn from the universal belief of man- 
kind in a future life. All these arguments prove only 
a future state and that man will live hereafter, but not 
immortality. The Bible presents this doctrine as a 
fact, having its ground in the person of Christ. Ever- 
lasting life before the time of Christ was only a prom- 
ise. This doctrine of immortality as presented in the 
Bible refers not only to the soul, but to the whole man. 

The doctrine of the immortality of the soul, as it is 
generally held, is not satisfactory and Scriptural, be- 
cause, in the first place, it regards the soul as complete 
without the body; and, in the second place, it makes 
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its immortality to consist in the essence of the soul, 
whereas in the Bible immortality is made to rest upon 
union with God, and includes also the body. In the 
Bible the idea of immortality includes, obscurely at 
least, the resurrection. The Bible recognizes a distinc- 
tion between the body and the soul. The body is 
placed into the grave, and the soul passes into another 
state of conscience existence, as shown in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus. This consciousness is 
not the same as immortality or eternal life. 

The condition of this state is happiness in the case 
of the righteous, who are spoken of in the Bible as 
being free from sin. They are said to be in heaven. 
Their state is not a sinful one, but an imperfect one, 
because they are without the body. They are in a 
physically imperfect state; yet they have such power 
as to be able to overthrow the power of sin, although 
it may be some time before the believer becomes per- 
fect by the restoration of the body. There is no room 
to speak of a moral probation or a purgatorial cleans- 
ing in the intermediate state. We assume that at 
death the soul is freed from sin; yet it requires the 
-fact of the resurrection to complete the triumph over 
death. There may be a preparation in the interme- 
diate state for the resurrection; so far it may be pro- 
bationary. 

Since this state is one of freedom from sin and pos- 
sesses positive happiness, it is called Paradise, and we 
may speak of believers in this state as being in heaven, 
although we must not confound this with the heaven 
of the resurrection state. If the question would be 
asked whether heaven occupies the same locality as the 
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intermediate state, we would answer that this question 
lies beyond our experience and consequently beyond 
our knowledge. It may be the same in kind, though 
less in degree, as heaven, at least so the Bible repre- 
sents it. In the New Testament great stress is laid on 
the resurrection, and so also in the early Church. So 
it should be. The resurrection is not a superfluous 
event; it is the completion of the whole process of re- 
demption, and all short of it is to some extent incom- 
plete. 

The condition of the intermediate state is one of loss 
and want; it belongs to the power and realm of death. 
Death is the separation of soul and body, and involves 
consequently the idea of want. The resurrection is rep- 
resented as the deliverance from death, from hades. 
According to this view the resurrection commences in 
the intermediate state, and the condition of the saints 
is not one of punishment; but even here the believer 
by virtue of his union with Christ triumphs over death. 
The Old Testament saints also triumphed over it pros- . 
pectively. This thought is significantly expressed by 
Christ’s descent into hades and His triumph over its 
power. Its character of limitation, darkness and ob- 
struction has been, therefore, overthrown, and instead 
has come comparative light and happiness for Christ’s 
people. 

We are not authorized to speak definitely of the 
positive exercise of the soul in the intermediate state. 
We cannot say how either the understanding or the 
will is active. They are active, but not the same as 
when united with the body. The case seems to imply 
that it is not a state of active awakening ad extra. The 
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soul is conscious, but its consciousness is introverted, 
i. e., turned within. There is no reason to suppose: 
that the time between death and the resurrection, com- 
prising the intermediate state, is of the same nature 
that time is to us. This interval may be relatively 
short to the conscious awakened soul, as it is in the 
case of sleep. The sense of time there may be very 
different from what it is in this world. 


Intermediate State. 


The doctrine of a future state, like all the other doc- 
trines of Christianity, has a growth of progress. In 
respect to the substance it is the same, but in form and 
representation it is different in the different periods of 
history. It is sometimes said that the doctrine is not 
found in the Old Testament. It is argued that in the 
Pentateuch no mention is made of future rewards and 
punishments to enforce obedience to the law, and that 
Moses must have had some other badge of authority to 
secure obedience. There is a certain measure of coun- 
tenance given to this view in the fact that the doctrine 
of a future state does not fully and completely come 
into view in the Pentateuch. This should not lead us, 
‘however, to reject the doctrine or to deny its existence 
in the Old Testament. 

The idea and necessity of a future or intermediate 
state is lodged in human nature, which was organically 
made for immortality, and this fact comes clearly to 
light in revelation. On this view rests the force of 
Christ’s argument with the Sadducees when He said: 
“‘T am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob? God is not the God of the dead, 
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but of the living.’’? Matt. 22: 32. This objection to 
the doctrine has no force with one who has a right con- 
ception of the Old Testament standpoint. It has force, 
if no progress or growth in revelation is allowed. 
When, however, it is seen that the entire revelation of 
both the Old and New Testaments is one in all its va- 
rious stages, and that it includes a process by which 
that: which is incomplete in a former stage is made 
complete in a later stage, i. e., if an organism in rev- 
elation is recognized, then the whole difficulty is solved. 
It is here just as in any other process. The ulterior 
sense of the tree comes to view only in the right seed, 
i. e., the process becomes what it is only in the 
seed. With such a view of revelation no difficulty is 
found in the fact that the doctrine of a future state or 
immortality is not clearly or fully revealed in the Old 
Testament. 

It is clear also that in the Pentateuch the idea of a 
separate immortality of the soul does not come into 
view; it is the state of departed saints. This concep- 
tion in the process takes the form of the image of. 
sheol, which has respect to the condition of the soul as 
separated from the body by death. The primary 
thought in the image of sheol is that of limitation, 
obstruction and darkness. This idea becomes more 
definite in the course of revelation. In the New Testa- 
ment the image becomes more complete in the idea of 
hades. The soul is more free and complete, and the 
distinction between the righteous and the wicked is 
made. In general whenever any reference to disem- 
bodied spirits is made, the middle state is always 
implied. From Genesis to Revelation there is a cer- 
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tain conception, which is called sheol or hades. These 
terms never mean the grave or hell; and that is a 
forced exegesis which makes them either the one or 
the other. 

The conception of place which accompanies this 
doctrine is borrowed from the world. We cannot pic- 
ture to ourselves the state of the next world, except in 
images borrowed from the present. Our notion of the 
future world is an image or Vorstellung. The ancients 
borrowed the form of this image from the grave. They 
conceived of a subterranean place in the earth, where 
the spirits dwelled as shades. When the patriarchs 
speak of being gathered to their fathers, they have ref- 
erence to this state as well as to the grave. So also in 
the prophecy of the king of Babylon, sheol is repre- 
sented as opening its mouth, and the king goes down 
to the spirits of the dead, who asked him, “‘Art thou 
become as one of us?’’ Hades, Hebrew sheol, is rep- 
resented as being in the earth, a distance below the 
surface corresponding to the height of the heavens 
above. All that we can infer from such language is 
that there is a state called heaven and a state called in- 
* termediate. We can make no geographical boundaries 
or local limitation. 

Finally a clear distinction is drawn between the 
state of the righteous and the wicked. At first this is 
not the case. The New Testament is clear in this dis- 
tinction, e. g., the rich man and Lazarus. The rich 
man entered hades, being in torment. This last 
phrase shows that he was in the state of the wicked. 
He is also represented as speaking to Abraham, indi- 
cating that both the rich man and Lazarus were in 
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the general state of the dead, which isin the Old Testa- 
ment denominated sheol, and in the New Testament 
hades. Thus the limitation and obstruction are over- 
thrown in a degree and sheol becomes one of compara- 
tive light and happiness for the righteous, and that of 
misery for the wicked. 

Yet throughout the New Testament this intermediate 
state is always regarded as something incomplete. It 
requires the doctrine of the resurrection of the body to: 
complete it. This requisition lies also in the Old Tes- 
tament conception of sheol. It must be admitted that 
the doctrine of the resurrection is not clearly and defi- 
nitely stated in the Old Testament; but this shows 
that it was included in the idea of sheol as a germ, by 
involution, which was subsequently more clearly un- 
folded in the image of hades. The doctrine of the res- 
urrection is not an absolutely new doctrine, neither is 
it entirely old. It exists in the Old Testament, but 
not in isolated texts, as in Job 19: 25-27, but in the 
whole conception of the future state, which conception 
is not limited to the abstract immortality of the soul, . 
but includes also the body. The fact is that the state 
of the dead, which does not imply a total separation of 
soul and body, is there revealed. This is a very im- 
portant point upon which to reflect. Take the doc- 
trine of the abstract immortality of the soul, and we 
can never arrive at the doctrine of the resurrection 
from it. This abstract view of the soul’s immortality 
is always held by rationalists and infidels, and leads 
them to deny the resurrection of the body. Holding 
this abstract, mechanical view of the relation of the 
two doctrines of immortality and the resurrection, we 
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cannot see why the resurrection of the body is at all 
necessary. 

The Jews include the resurrection in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. This resulted from the 
idea of the middle state. After the coming of Christ 
the idea of limitation and darkness as pertaining to the 
middle state becomes one of freedom and light, as the 
result of that redemption wrought by Christ. What- 
ever advantage the Old Testament saints enjoyed in the 
intermediate state was in the way of prospect or prom- 
ise to be realized by the incarnation, by the descent of 
Christ into hades and His victory over it. The original 
and proper conception of the intermediate state is one 
of limitation, obstruction and darkness, because it is 
included in the realm and power of death. This was 
its character even for the Old Testament saints. The 
redemption of Christ is principally the victory over 
death and hades. Now the dead in Christ sleep in 
Him with the hope of the resurrection. 

The soul in the intermediate state is at rest. This 
rest is not a state of inactivity, but of the greatest 
activity. It is a state of consciousness, activity, hap- 
* piness and celestial glory. According to this view we 
can reconcile those passages which speak of departed 
Spirits or saints as being happy and as enjoying felicity. 
The saints in this state are still under the law of death, 
but the proper penalty is removed. In case of the 
wicked there is also activity, but in the form of misery. 
This condition of the intermediate state is followed by 
the resurrection. The redemption of Christ, including 
both body and soul and being complete, is wrought out 
in Him under both forms. The resurrection of the 
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body must necessarily follow the delivery from the 
intermediate state. The resurrection is not a super- 
added fact, something merely appended for convenience 
or consistency, but is something absolutely necessary. 
The necessity for the resurrection of the believer is just 
as great and pressing as was the necessity for the res- 
urrection of Christ. 

It is all-important to make account of the doctrine 
of the resurrection as the end and completion of our 
salvation. There is not a single passage in the New 
Testament in which the doctrine of the resurrection is 
taught in an abstract view, as if the soul could be com- 
plete without the body. Paul knows of no argument 
for the immortality of the soul, which holds not also 
for the resurrection of the whole body. (Vide 1 Cor. 
15.) The whole argument of this passage goes on the 
assumption that, if the body does not rise, there is no 
future state. A Christianity that does not redeem the 
whole man, body and soul, has no future life. Through- 
out the New Testament the redemption of Christ is 
represented as a redemption from death and hades. . 
‘‘O grave, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy 
sting?’’ This passage affords also an argument for 
Christ’s descent into hades. The very same connec- 
tion which holds between the burial of Christ and His 
resurrection holds also between His descent into hades 
and His victory over it. Christ has not changed hades 
into heaven, so that what was formerly hades has be- 
come, by His descent into and victory over it, heaven. 
Hades is still the place of departed spirits, has not be- 
come the resurrection state, but Christ has changed it 
into something like heaven. 
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There are also many passages which represent the 
salvation of Christ as extending to the dead. In the 
early Church, death of a saint was not regarded as a 
state better than that of the living saint. It was 
regarded as a disadvantage or a misfortune. It was 
thus in the case of the Thessalonians. They entertained 
fears concerning those who were dead in Christ. They 
felt and believed that those who had died in Christ 
were abandoned forever in hades. This gave them 
great fear and trouble. Paul to meet this difficulty 
tells them, in 1 Thess. 4 : 13-18, not to sorrow even as 
those who had no hope, i. e., that Christ, who is the 
Lord of life, has also become the Lord of life to the dead 
by conquering hades, and thus giving them the certain 
prospect that, when the time shall come, those who are 
asleep in Christ shall also rise. In many other passages 
Paul gives consolation from the fact that Christ con- 
quered the intermediate state. He is the Lord of the 
living and of the dead. He has established a certain 
pledge that those in the intermediate state, united to 
Him, shall be brought back. 

The question of place, concerning which so much 
- is made by some, is of little importance. The mode of 
existence in the intermediate state may be different 
from the present, as to annul the relation of space as 
we are related to it. Our relation to space is dependent 
on our sensation from our senses. Take these away 
and we have no relation to space. We do not affirm a 
place, but a state; and this we must do to understand 
the New Testament. We are not, indeed, authorized 
to deny a relation to space; all that we can say is that 
those in the intermediate state have not the same rela- 
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tion to space or place that we have. We might con- 
ceive of the departed dead as around us. The case 
seems to require that a kind of organic relation to the 
history of the world should be maintained. Indeed, 
they are subject to the laws of this world. They have 
not gone into another economy; otherwise there could 
be no resurrection, for this is the restoration of life . 
under a form that carries out and completes our human 
system. 

The saints in the intermediate state must, according 
to this view, stand in connection with the present 
world with the saints on earth. They cannot be com- 
plete without us, as Watts beautifully says :— 


The saints above, and all the dead, 
But one communion make, 

Joined to Christ, their living head, 
And of His grace partake. 


We stand in communion with the dead, whatever 
an abstract theology may teach; and it is a great sat- 
isfaction to know and to feel this. The Catholics are 
in error, however, in praying to the saints; but it is 
an error equally great, if not more egregious, to sup- 
pose that the departed saints take no interest in those 
who remain in this life. To insist on a particular 
place implies that we are acquainted with a form of 
existence separate from the body, which we are not. 
All that we can say is that they exist in the universe. 

To exclude them from the world implies that salva- 
tion is complete at death, not needing the resurrection. 
This, however, is not true. The redemption of the 
body, as well as of the soul, is required. Sin is a dis- 
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order which violates the proper order of the world, 
and hence redemption, if it deserves the name, must 
restore order, must abolish sin and death in this 
world. Sin and death are not the ultimate end of this 
life or world, but victory over them is. The sainted 
dead are still under the sentence of death. We have 
no authority to leave them in the predicament that 
death is a helpless and an insurmountable calamity; 
which we do, if we regard their salvation as complete at 
death. Paul encourages the Thessalonian Church by 
affirming that death is not a hopeless calamity, but 
rather that it will be surmounted by the resurrection in 
this world. 

The view that makes death the occasion of a trans- 
fer to another economy, and hence the resurrection a 
work of supererogation, is a false view; because it leaves 
sin and death triumphant. In the New Testament the 
resurrection is always represented as taking place on 
this earth. The body of man is that by which he 
stands related to the constitution of nature. The res- 
urrection restores the body from the consequences of 
sin. It will not do to say that the soul has a body, 
obtained in some way; for if we conceive of the soul 
‘as taking another body, either formed from this earth 
or brought from another world, we would have no res- 
urrection, but a creation. We must affirm that the 
body, which does not consist in the identity of particles, 
but the true body, is restored. On this account it is 
necessary, and it is also so represented in the New Tes- 
tament, that the resurrection will take place on this 
earth, to which the body stands related. 

The true conception of the resurrection as related 
to the present world is illustrated by the change which 
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those who will be living at Christ’s second coming 
shall undergo. The dead in Christ shall rise first, 
then those who will be living shall undergo a change, 
such as is now accomplished by death, the intermediate 
state and the resurrection, in their case will take place 
in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye. (Vide 1 Cor. 
15:51, 52.) It matters not whether the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection is long or short. 
The resurrection is the transforming from the mortal 
to the immortal state; a change must take place. We 
are bound then to accept the doctrine of the interme- 
diate state. 

We must do so, however, by guarding against sev- 
eral errors. We must guard, on the one hand, against 
the error of permitting our minds to be influenced by 
the idea of an intermediate place, a place regarded as 
one of probation, involving either purgatory or a con- 
dition of sleep, or the notion of darkness, obstruction 
and limitation under the Christian economy. The pri- 
mary and true conception of sheol and hades is that of 
darkness, etc., but we are authorized to regard it as a 
state of light, glory and happiness for the righteous on 
account of the victory over it by Christ. We may con- 
sistently say that the souls of believers after death pass 
into glory. On the other hand, we must make a dis- 
tinction between the intermediate state and the resur- 
rection state. The view that makes no distinction 
gives no meaning to, and leaves no ground for the res- 
urrection, but makes it depend abstractly upon the 
power of God. This is an error, for, in the first place, 
great stress is laid on the resurrection in the Bible. 
Now, if it adds nothing, we can see no reason for such 
emphasis. 
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The difference between Christ’s intermediate state 
and His resurrection state is vast. He was put to death 
and quickened. When Christ said to the malefactor, 
‘“‘To-day thou shalt be with me in paradise,’’ He 
meant that the malefactor should be with Christ in 
hades, in the spirit world. To say that Christ meant 
that he should be with Him in heaven is to make 
Christ contradict Himself when He afterwards said: 
‘‘T am not ascended.’’ Then again, believers are still 
under the power of death in the intermediate state, and 
redemption is not completed until they are delivered 
from its power, which is accomplished by the resurrec- 
tion. In consideration of all this we are bound to re- 
tain a firm hold on this doctrine as an important part 
of the Christian system. 

We are unable to speak with any degree of certainty 
of the relation of the intermediate state to the resurrec- 
tion state. The common view makes the state of the 
dead before and after the resurrection to be the same. 
This, however, deprives the resurrection of all mean- 
ing. There is a difference between the two states. We 
cannot answer what relation the intermediate state 
holds to the resurrection state in regard to locality. 
‘An answer would burden the doctrine with difficulties. 
Our present state, since we now have the body, may be 
nearer to the resurrection state than is the intermediate 
state. An immortal state, however, cannot be meas- 
ured by a mortal state. The intermediate state has a 
significance. The resurrection body may be possessed 
of qualities far higher than our present bodies. 

We need not trouble ourselves about the place of 
the resurrection state. It is natural to suppose that 
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heaven should be embraced in our present economy, 
not lying outside or beyond. It may stand in an inti- 
mate and present relation to this world, not so, how- 
ever, as to include our present experience. In the Bible 
it is represented as a new heaven and a new earth. A 
new creation, after this has been burned up, may take 
place. The mode of existence may be such that the 
distance between planet and planet and sun and sun may 
be ignored. Therefore, as we have no right to con- 
ceive of a chasm existing between our present state and 
the resurrection state, so we have no right to conceive 
of one between the intermediate and the resurrection 
states. Heaven may be conceived as including the in- 
termediate state, or at least it may take its place as a 
locality. In this case, however, heaven does not hold 
such a relation to space as does our present state. 
There is no contradiction in supposing that heaven is 
different from the intermediate state, and yet that the 
intermediate state is to a certain degree a heavenly 
state. If the matter be considered in this light, the 
objections against the intermediate state lose their force. 

If the doctrine of the intermediate state is rejected, 
it is difficult to maintain the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. The only proper view then would be that of Dr. 
Bush, which makes the resurrection take place imme- 
diately after death. This is the view also of the Swe- 
denborgians. It is felt that the resurrection, to be of 
any account, must stand in actual continuity with our 
present life, and hence the intermediate state being re- 
jected, this view is the only escape from infidelity. 
The perfect future state is regarded as a state including 
the whole man, body and soul. If the soul imme- 
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diately after death enjoys all the happiness of the res- 
urrection state, the only refuge left is to maintain that 
the resurrection takes place immediately after death. 
This view is more comfortable than that which con- 
siders the soul as complete without the body. Without 
revelation it would, indeed, be very plausible, for in 
that, case there would be no necessity for a resurrection ; 
but here revelation comes with authority, not against 
our reason, but to control our thinking and faith. 

This view of Dr. Bush is altogether unsatisfactory. 
The New Testament is too explicit, not so much as to 
the recovery of any precise quantity of matter, but that 
the new body shall be the same identically with the 
present body. According to the view of Dr. Bush, the 
resurrection is taking place continually and that, too, 
in units or single individuals. According to the New 
Testament, the resurrection commences in the person 
of Christ and that it is in the case of believers deferred 
to-His second coming. (Vide 1 Cor. 15, Rom. 8.) The 
law of Christ’s kingdom and the Church is that all be- 
comes complete and mature; for all the saints from the 
first to the last that shall live shall be admitted at 
once into the resurrection state at the second coming of 


a Christ, and not before that time. 


The ancient Church spoke of a limbus patrum for 
the Old Testament saints, and of a limbus infantum, 
etc., but the intermediate state does not necessarily 
imply a state of probation for infants and heathen. If 
any of the heathen are saved in the intermediate state, 
they must be brought to a knowledge of their sins and 
to a feeling of their religious wants, so that they will 
immediately accept Christ on His being presented to. 
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them in the middle state. The various ideas with re- 
gard to God’s dealing with persons in the middle state, 
whether true or false, does not effect the existence of 
this state. It is impossible to say whether or not any 
of the heathen will be saved. The Bible is silent on 
this subject, and so it becomes us not to be dogmatical 
one way or the other. 


The Resurrection. 


At death the body is resolved into its original ele- 
ments. The conception of the body is attended with 
difficulties. There are two extremes. We must not 
make it identical with matter; nor must we, on the 
other hand, resolve it into a mere living force. The 
body is neither dead matter, nor immaterial spirit, 
separately taken, but includes both the internal law or 
force and the external matter. Like the rainbow, 
which does not consist of rays of light, nor of drops of 
water, separately taken, but of the latter pervaded by 
the former, so also the body is an interpenetration of 
matter by an internal force or law. The body supposes 
an individualization of the general organic force of life, 
and hence we can predicate personal identity. There 
are many facts in life showing that the substance of life 
may be the same, while the form partly changes. This 
is a general law. Man passes through various stages 
in this present life. This shows that the idea of a 
resurrection is not contrary to our general human life. 
This, it is true, is no adequate ground for the doctrine, 
yet it affords a strong presumption in its favor. 

Then, as intimated before, the rationality of the 
doctrine does not rest simply on these analogies, but 
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also on the universal tendencies in our nature toward 
this doctrine. If infidels are to be believed, there can 
be no conception of the resurrection without the Bible; 
but the conception of a future state is incomplete until 
the idea of the resurrection is added as its complement. 
Man cannot believe in a future state until he has 
a knowledge of the resurrection; otherwise the future 
world will be a land of shadows and ghosts. This es- 
tablishes the resurrection, at least negatively, for it 
shows that we cannot have a complete conception of a 
future state without the idea of the resurrection. We 
find accordingly that where this tendency for a future 
life came to a more full development it led necessarily 
to the doctrine of the resurrection. 

In the Old Testament sheol is a shady place, and 
it leaves the impression that it is to be followed by the 
resurrection. We find that the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul always involves, at least by implica- 
tion, the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. In 
proportion as the former comes into view, in the same 
proportion does also the latter. The idea of the resur- 
rection is found in the prophets. It does not come by 
special revelation, but grows organically out of the idea 
of a future state. The immortality of the New Testa- 
ment is the e anastasis ton nekron. Paul in his argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. 15 shows that he had no conception of 
a future state apart from the resurrection. It is im- 
portant to see that there is this organic connection be- 
tween these two doctrines, viz., immortality and the 
resurrection. 

Unassisted reason could not have discovered the 
doctrine of the resurrection. This does not imply, 
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however, that the doctrine has no foundation in rea- 
son. The fact of the resurrection has its ground in 
Christ, and not in our nature separately considered. 
Our nature was originally formed, however, with the 
capacity for immortality; but then it could not become 
complete without the Word. Man is not immortal per 
se, but becomes so by his relation to Christ. This re- 
lation might be defeated. It does not just come from 
the creation, for man lost his title to immortality by 
the fall. It is now secured to him by that fact being 
made good in Christ. 

Christ is the principle of the resurrection and also 
of immortality for those who lived before He came, as 
well as for those who came after Him. We may con- 
ceive of this thus: The Old Testament saints are in- 
cluded in the process by which the result of immortal- 
ity is reached. So in our natural life the child in- 
cludes all the powers of the man; is a person, yet not 
by virtue of any actual personality. He is personal 
only in view of what he is to be. This personality, 
when it has come to pass, is supported by what pre- 


ceded. The animal can never come to this, but hu- 


man nature from the start includes reason and will 
potentially. In the same way was religion in the world 
before Christ. By this analogy we are enabled to see 
how the present differs from the old world. 

The common view is that the soul is immortal be- 
cause of its very constitution. In our view there is no 
necessity per se for man’s immortality. Our immor- 
tality comes from Christ. We need the incarnation 
just as much to make our spirits immortal as to make 
our bodies immortal. It is thus represented in the 

23 
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New Testament, where the whole process is referred to 
Christ as the foundation and source. ‘“‘I am the res- 
urrection and the life;’’ “‘Except ye eat the flesh and 
drink the blood of the Son of man, ye have no life in 
you;’’ and ‘‘He that eateth my flesh and drinketh 
my blood hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at 
the last day.’’ All this is a mystery which makes 
Christ the centre of our life; but to deny this is to 
overthrow the Christian mystery and to leave us at last 
in a mechanical nature, which is rationalism. Our 
faith in the resurrection is not grounded on this that 
God by His sovereign and almighty power can raise the 
dead, but we must view the resurrection as a part of 
our Christian life. The New Testament, therefore, 
represents our resurrection as resting on Christ’s resur- 
rection and not on God’s almighty power, abstractly 
viewed. 

Since the New Testament speaks of the resurrection 
both of the righteous and the wicked, the question 
arises, how is the idea of such a resurrection to be 
reconciled with the view that Christ is the principle of 
the resurrection and of immortality? Some have for 
this reason denied the resurrection of the wicked, al- 
- lowing in their case ‘merely a future state, without a 
body. The Scriptures, however, are too explicit in 
declaring that both the righteous and the wicked shall 
be raised. Still we are not at liberty to make the res- 
urrection of the righteous and the wicked the same. 
In the case of the latter it is not a complete existence. 
The state of the wicked after the resurrection is repre- 
sented asa death. It is an eternal death. They come 
into no proper immortality; for this includes not - 
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merely eternal being, but also a righteousness, which 
implies a union with Christ. 

Whether the resurrection body will appear under 
the same form as our present body is a difficult ques- 
tion. We cannot suppose that the new body will in- 
clude all the matter that was comprehended in the old 
body. To say that the identity of the resurrection body 
depends upon the identity of particles is ridiculous. 
A correct psychology will lead us to see that the mere 
particles do not make the body. A body is matter un- 
der a certain form; it is organized matter. When the 
organic power is removed, we have no longer a body. 
We have no more right to say that the flesh is the body 
than that bread, before it is assimilated, is the body. 
Philosophy conclusively shows that this identity of the 
body does not consist in the identity of particles con- 
stituting the body, because these particles might be 
worked up into another body; but it exists in the vi- 
tality, the living, organizing force or law which per- 
vades the mass of matter. We cannot say that any 
particular particles are required, neither can we say 
that the resurrection body is a new body, or that it has_ 
no relation to the body that is laid in the grave. The 
terms used in the Scriptures with reference to the res- 
urrection seem to imply a certain kind of relation to 
the body in the grave. Material must come from some 
source, and it may as well come from the old body as 
from any other source. 

The notion of a resurrection does not consist so 
much in the conception of a restoration of the old ma- 
terial as in the resuscitation of our natural life or exist- 
ence, which had been suspended by death. The idea 
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of a continuous connection between the body that died 
and that which shall rise again will not allow us to re- 
gard the principle, from which the body comes, to have 
been destroyed. This life, law or principle of the body 
is not annihilated, but only suspended. An annihila- 
tion of this life or principle would require at the resur- 
rection a creation de novo. If the resurrection life is to 
start de novo, it would be difficult to see how it could 
be the same with the former life. The future life, in 
order to be real, must stand in an organic connection 
with the present body. The resurrection must not be 
regarded as the result of the simple fiat of the Almighty. 

The great objection to the theory that the resurrec- 
tion takes place immediately after death is that it con- 
tradicts the Bible. ‘‘First, Christ’s resurrection, and 
then ours.’’ The difficulty to account for this con- 
tinuity is met by saying that it exists in a potential 
form. Here another question arises concerning the 
seat of this law or principle during the intermediate 
state. Some have supposed that it is in the particles in 
the grave; but there is no evidence of anything inde- 
structible in the body. It seems, therefore, necessary 
* that the seat of this principle should be in the soul, 
since there is lodged the power from which the resur- 
rection is to spring. The life under this form is 
only potential and cannot become actual until it takes 
form. The case also requires that this immanent or 
potential form should carry a relation to the grave in 
which the material is deposited. 

We must hold fast two things; first, that the law 
of life is only suspended, and, second, that it holds a 
relation to the material in the grave. The man who 
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thinks that there is a blank, a nonentity, a chasm be- 
tween the grave and the resurrection, may suppose 
that he has faith, but in fact he is only imposing on 
himself. The Old Testament saints are what they are 
only by their relation to the coming of Christ, by 
whom came the resurrection. Christ is called ‘‘the 
first fruits.’? The resurrection body will be incorrupt- 
ible, immortal, glorious, powerful and spiritual. By 
the last is meant a material body pervaded by the 
Spirit of Christ. The resurrection body will also be 
free from limitation and obstruction. 


The General Judgment. 


Man has the idea of moral government which re- 
quires that sin should be punished and virtue rewarded. 
This is not realized in our present state of existence; 
hence it is concluded that it must be realized in another 
state of existence. So far as we have any knowledge 
of a future state, we have also a sense of rewards and 
punishments. Besides this, there is also a certain 
adumbration in the natural and actual order of the 
world. While it is true that the moral government of 
the world does not produce a satisfactory result on this 
side of the grave, yet it is equally true and evident that 
this government carries in it the nature of rewards and 
punishments. Even in this world, what a man sows 
that shall he also reap. 

There are points or epochs in the history of the indi- 
vidual and of nations where there are judgments, which 
are also irrevocable. Such points are called crises, i. e., 
judgments, which in the present life are adumbrations 
of the future life. The idea of a grand epoch or crisis 
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at the close of man’s existence is not contradictory to 
the idea of present judgments. Some suppose that 
these two conceptions contradict each other; and hence 
seeing and acknowledging the fact of all judgments in 
the present life, they deny a future and final judgment. 
Christ also declares (John 9 : 39), ‘‘For judgment I am 
come into this world,’’ which means indeed that Chris- 
ianity forms a judgment for every man to whom it is 
preached, either separating the character from evil or 
giving sentence against it as evil. All this, however, 
forms no objection to a final judgment; it rather requires 
the latter to complete the former. As everything partic- 
ular requires something general to give it reality and 
meaning, so these particular judgments require a general 
judgment or crisis to complete the sense and meaning 
of the former, and at the same time remove all possi- 
bility of a change afterwards. 

While such a judgment may be regarded as proceed- 
ing from the lives of men, and hence subjective, we 
may also suppose an objective judgment and an ob- 
jective Judge, i. e., Christ. The wicked have their 
judgment in themselves, but this is grounded object- 
‘ively in the righteousness of God, or of Christ, who 
is God’s righteousness. Just as the believer’s sanctifi- 
cation and justification are subjective, and at the same 
time have their ground in the objective righteousness of 
Christ. : 

The doctrine of the final judgment according to this 
view necessarily implies the doctrines of the intermée- 
diate state and the resurrection. If man comes into 
his final condition immediately after death, the judg- 
ment should take place then also; but the Bible rep- 
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resents the case otherwise. In Heb. 9: 27 it is said 
that “‘it is appointed unto men once to die, but after 
this the judgment.’’ The word “‘after’’? means after 
the resurrection. When the resurrection follows death, 
then the career of a man is brought to a close, and 
then also follows the judgment. If we have any firm 
faith in the doctrine of the final judgment, we must 
also believe in the resurrection as completing the his- 
tory of mankind. 

This Judgment will be transacted on the earth. 
The Judge will come from heaven, will have His tri- 
bunal seated in the clouds, and the universe will be 
congregated on the earth. After the judgment, the 
saints are represented as ascending with Christ. Christ 
will be the judge by virtue of His mediatorial relation 
to man. This appointment rests on an internal right 
or prerogative. ‘The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment to the Son.’’ Christ is 
represented as exercising the function, because He is 
the Son of man. He possesses the divine attributes as 
God; and by assuming human nature, He became the 
Head of the world, the second Adam. This includes a 
universal relation; not merely a relation to the elect, 
but to the race. The redemption of the world is com- 
prehended in His person. Acts 4: 12. There is no 
salvation, except in and through Christ. 

Since it is in and through Christ that man is saved 
or lost, then only by and through Christ can man be 
judged. Judgment has effect as condemnation or ap- 
probation, is negative or positive. As Christ is the 
author positively of salvation to the righteous, who are 
united to Him, so He is also the author negatively of 
condemnation to the wicked, who reject Him. The 
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relation of judgment to the righteous and to the wicked 
is not the same, yet not the less real. Christ being the 
centre of the world, the head of humanity, if any judg- 
ment is to take place, it is altogether necessary that 
He should be the judge. In accordance with the same 
view He is also the author of all judgment in Christi- 
anity on this side of the grave. ‘‘This is the condem- 
nation that light is come into the world;’’ ‘‘He that be- 
lieveth not is condemned already.’’ It is also said that 
“God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world; but that the world through him might be 
saved.’’? This means that the first grand object of the 
incarnation is salvation; but to those who reject this 
salvation there is condemnation. 

The righteous will be judged according to their 
righteousness, which is the imputed and inherent 
righteousness of Christ. Their good works will be 
mentioned as fruits, not as the foundation of their 
righteousness. The consequence of this judgment in 
the case of the righteous will be that they will be ac- 
quitted and will pass into the heavenly state. Accord- 
ing to our present knowledge and thinking we can not 
* assign any particular locality to this heavenly state. 
But there is such a locality standing also in some rela- 
tion to the created universe. It will be a different 
mode of existence, and we have no right to represent it 
under a view derived from our present experience. 


External Means of Grace. 


The means of grace belong to the application of re- 
demption. This is accomplished by the power of the 
Holy Ghost on the one side, and by faith on the other, 
which, however, is always through external media. 
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How it may be with infants that die we cannot say pos- 
itively. It is generally believed that they are saved. 
This must be done by some instrumentality. They 
must stand in a saving relation to Christ. If they are 
placed in this relation at death, then death is the in- 
strumentality or medium which places them in rela- 
tion to Christ. They are thus placed in an objective 
relation to Christ, which relation must also become 
subjective through their own intelligent willing and 
thinking. In the case of infants that live, we are 
taught that they are brought into a saving relation to 
Christ through baptism, which isa means of grace in 
its very constitution. Baptized infants may make this 
grace, thus brought objectively near to them in bap- 
tism, of no effect by their subsequent lives and conduct. 
It lies in the conception of the means of grace that 
they have two sides, an objective side, which is the will 
and power of God, and a subjective side as embraced 
by the will of the subject. Both sides must go together 
to make the means of any actual effect. 


The Word. 


The most general means of grace is the Word. In 
the beginning the Word of God was made known by 
dreams, visions, etc., handed down from one genera- 
tion to another. The Word now consists of the law 
and the Gospel; the latter means glad tidings. Christ 
was Himself the revelation of the truth, which ex- 
pressed itself in His acts, as well as in His words. 
Both were expressions of His life. When the Gospel is 
called the revelation of His grace, it has reference to 
the history and life of Christ, which is the Gospel as 
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distinguished from the law in its strict sense. The 
Gospel is the promise of salvation through Christ. 
This appears in the whole interior sense of the Jewish 
economy, which had always reference to Christ. The 
types, promises, and the whole arrangement of the 
Jewish worship had an evangelical sense. There is a 
clear correspondence in this way between the two dis- 
pensations as parts of a common whole. The Gospel, 
together with its duties and its promises, may be made 
to assume a legalistic character by taking the mere 
letter of the Gospel and by making it a service of the 
letter instead of the spirit. 

The object of the Gospel is to make man free. In 
the Gospel the law is brought to take possession of the 
spirit. The old law is made part of man’s nature, and 
is included as life. All religious truth aside from the 
Gospel tends only to make man acquainted with his 
sins and misery. The Gospel alone represents God as 
a reconciled Father, in Whom man can now have con- 
fidence and Whom he can approach through Christ. 
The Gospel also produces peace of conscience and be- 
comes operative for the purpose of sanctification. There 
-is a great confusion with regard to the true idea of the 
Gospel. Some make it to be merely a revelation of 
God’s mercy and grace, apart from His justice and 
wrath. The same vague idea may be made of the idea 
of faith, which will lead man to look altogether on 
God’s merey independent of good works. ‘‘But faith 
without works is dead.’’ 

There is much preaching concerning the atonement 
that leads men to think of it as if God’s mercy in an 
outward way simply takes hold of them without being 
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brought into any living contact with Christ. It is pos- 
sible to preach faith and free grace in such a way that 
the true and real ground of salvation is not brought 
into view, and man is led to rest upon himself. The 
true preaching of the Gospel consists in laying hold of 
and asserting the incarnation as the foundation of all 
salvation, so that Christianity becomes a real source of 
strength and life, flowing directly from the person of 
Christ, Who is the fountain of all life. It is not neces- 
sary in order to constitute evangelical preaching that 
the name of Jesus Christ should be frequently men- 
tioned, but it is necessary to make all duties and rela- 
tions to rest on Christ as their last ground, to make 
Him the centre and the sun which illuminates every- 
thing else. Every doctrine and duty becomes some- 
thing different, when viewed in relation to Christ, from 
what it was when viewed apart from Him. 

The law is distinguished from the Gospel in that 
it expresses the relation in which God’s will stands to 
man. But the law only becomes real when it is taken 
into the man and becomes a part of his life. The law 
is not exactly the same thing with the covenant of 
works. This covenant includes the law; but we are 
no longer under the covenant of works, but of grace. 
The law is a school-master in that it stands externally 
to man and requires of him absolute obedience. Yet 
under this character it only makes manifest man’s 
guilt and weakness. This prepares him to look beyond 
himself unto Christ for help. The entire old dispensa- 
tion has a pedagogical character, as it is said, in ‘‘the 
hands of a mediator.’’ So also has the new. Every 
believer must have a sense of the law as a school- 
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master, that he may become prepared for a reconcil- 
jation with it through Christ. 

The law, not being the same with the covenant of 
works, is arule of life. It is the ideal which is to be 
actualized by the righteousness of the Gospel. In this 
view there is no contradiction between the law and the 
Gospel. They are the two sides of the same truth. 
The relation between them is the same as holds 
between Paul and James on the doctrine of good works. 
The Gospel, to be true to itself, must include the con- 
ception of the law as the norm of its own power. The 
Scriptures contain, beside the law and the Gospel, his- 
tory, proverbs and psalms. These are not directly 
either the law or the Gospel, yet it is true that the 
genius of either the one or the other pervades them. 

There seems to be a difference between the reading 
and the preaching of the Word as to its efficacy. The 
preaching is generally admitted to have an advantage 
over the reading of the Word. The dissemination of 
Christianity contemplated the use of both these agen- 
cies, but in the New Testament special stress is laid on 
the preaching. This may have resulted in part because 


* not all men then could have access to books, neither 


could all read. Yet it will not be satisfactory to say 
that it was founded entirely on this fact. - There is a 
difference between the preached and the read Word, 
which is of force.in all ages and under all circum- 
stances. The reason of this difference lies in the differ- 
ence of the two organs through which the truth is re- 
ceived. The ear, or hearing, is the more inward 
sense. It communicates not with things as they exist 
externally in space, but with the inner sense and con- 
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stitution of things as they exist in time, with sound 
which gives us more of the knowledge of the interior 
constitution of things than of their form and size. 
Hence the spoken word is more directly from within 
the man than the written word. Even the written 
word must be pronounced or spoken in the activity of 
the reader’s mind in order to read with profit. Hence 
common people, or those who are not learned, read 
aloud. 

It belongs to the nature of a word that it should 
have the nature of life. Thus logos in Greek and 
verbum in Latin mean not only the form, but also the 
contents of a word. It comes from a living being and 
partakes of its life. It lies in the very nature of truth 
that it should be the externalization of thought in the 
form of a word. The primary significance of the word 
is that it should be spoken. Truth as a word ought to 
have respect primarily to the ear as the organ, which 
conveys it to the inward life of man. Then as the 
organ through which the truth is received is of more 
inward character, so the preaching of the Word implies 
the actual presence of the life which it represents. 
There is a sense in which the life may go with the 
written word. It embosoms the mind or soul from 
which it proceeds. Thus books written upon the same 
subject, using almost the same arguments, differ much 
from each other. The one leaves us where it found us; 
the other elevates and makes us feel the spirit of the 
author. This is especially true with the Bible. 

Still the inward meaning and power of truth can- 
not be so effectually presented as something adhering 
to the letter, as it is in the form of hving men who 
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preach it. Hence Christianity was first exhibited in 
living men, the Apostles, and not in written words. 
Christ Himself wrote nothing, neither were the Apos- 
tles commanded to write anything. This shows that 
the great object of Christianity was to be served by the 
Word preached, being embodied first in the lives of the 
Apostles, showing itself through their preaching. We 
might say that if Christianity were to be reduced 
to the mere letter of the Bible it would be a failure. 
But it is not so reduced. It has the form of a living 
power, which flows through the Church as the living 
organ. The preaching of the Word is the form in 
which the function of proclaiming Christianity is to be 
discharged. The proper spirit of the Word lies in the 
Church; and where this spirit underlies preaching, 
there it can become efficacious to its full power. Then 
the truth has a living presence and force in the preach- 
ing, and it will reach those to whom it is addressed. 
In this view we can see how the preaching of the Word 
is of more value for all classes of persons than the 
reading of it. 

The effect of the preached Word is still made of 
more consequence by the social principle. Thus the 
truth spoken to a child earnestly and sincerely has 
more effect than truth entering the mind under an ab- 
stract form. By the social principle we have a mass of 
minds in the case of believers, who are in sympathy 
with the truth preached, which not only gives back a 
response, but also affects the preacher, giving him more 
confidence and power, and also has effect on all pres- 
ent. This clothes the truth not only with power for 
believers, but for unbelievers. The Word in this case 
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is clothed with its proper life from the spirit of the 
Church. This goes to show the use of liturgical forms 
of worship. The idea of worship is intended to call into 
existence all our powers. The habit of solemnly utter- 
ing in sympathy and union the articles of faith, the 
Apostles’ creed, has a tendency to produce faith, es- 
pecially in children. The same is true with responses. 
This may become a mummery, but not necessarily. 

It is on this same principle that lectures on any 
subject are more popular and advantageous than books 
on the same subjects. Here again the effect is the re- 
sult partly of the voice and partly of the social princi- 
ple. The use of books is not of course to be under- 
valued. The dissemination of the Bible and other 
good literature is all important. Truth, however, un- 
der a merely written form will not convert a nation, 
much less the world. The Word of God to accomplish 
its purpose must be a living word. This is the only 
form under which it is full and complete. The power of 
the Church is required under the form of the preached 
Word and worship, as well as other ways, to dissemi- 
nate the Gospel of Christ. 


‘The Sacraments. 


A sacrament is a visible sign of an invisible grace. 
The word sacrament, sacramentum, has different mean- 
ings. Sometimes it signifies an oath. This meaning 
is most generally given. The word sacrament properly 
includes the same general sense that belongs to myste- 
rion, even when used in connection with things which 
have no sacramental character. It always implies that 
the things in connection with which it is used have a 
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mystical sense. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated in 
the early Church in a private and secret manner. 

The two constituent parts of a sacrament are the 
outward sign and the invisible grace. The sign is 
something material, outward, addressed to the senses. 
The sign and the thing signified are objectively united 
so as to constitute a single fact. They are the exter- 
nal and the internal sides of the same fact. The con- 
nection is not such that the sign is adapted to suggest 
that which it signifies; but the sign and the thing sig- 
nified are together, independent of our thoughts, and 
have a real objective existence. Types look forward to 
something to come, and the sacraments look back to a 
satisfied promise. The relation between the sign and 
the thing signified in the sacraments is more interior 
than that between a common sign and that which it 
represents. A sacrament consists neither in the sign, 
nor in the thing signified, separately taken. The two 
must be united. This union constitutes a mystery. 
It is not a material or moral union, but involves a pe- 
euliar character of its own, termed sacramental or mys- 
tical union. The relation is not simply such that the 
external side of the sacrament represents a general 
truth or fact that would be complete without it, but it 
exhibits such a truth or fact under a form by which it 
has force then and there. 

All this is included in the old definition that a sac- 
rament is a visible sign of an invisible grace. If there 
would be no invisible grace in the sacrament, it would 
lose its character. The grace must be at hand in such 
a way as to be reached through the sign. The sign 
seals its presence. We have an illustration of a sacra- 
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ment in the brazen serpent that was raised up in the 
wilderness. The healing power was not in any virtue 
that the brass possessed; it came from God. Yet this 
power was so tied to the brazen serpent that those who 
looked upon it were healed, and those who refused to 
look, died. The connection between the healing power 
of God and the brazen serpent was a real one by divine 
institution. There is no superstition, therefore, in be- 
lieving that any other symbol may be the vehicle of 
God’s grace by a divine institution. 

The tree of the knowledge of good and evil and the 
tree of life may be regarded as sacraments, since they 
have a sacramental character. By the former our first 
parents would have been brought to a knowledge of 
good and evil. The very idea of a moral prohibition 
supposes the knowledge of good and evil. This tree is 
the form in which the law became concrete. If the 
tree had been properly used, it would have given our 
first parents a knowledge of good and evil, by prefer- 
ring the will of God to the gratification of appetite. 
This involves the knowledge of the divine law as some- 
thing good and of the contrary as something evil. In 
this way the tree would have been a baptism, corre- 
sponding with circumcision and baptism. According 
to this view, therefore, it may be regarded as a sacra- 
ment; for it was a visible sign of that which was to 
constitute a proper initiation to a holy life. 

Had our first parents made a proper use of the tree 
of knowledge, this would have become initiatory to the 
second sacrament, the tree of life. This tree was the 
symbol of immortality. It not only signified immor- 
tality, but it would also have brought the partakers of 

24 
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it into real communion with the principle of life. 
Hence man having partaken of the first tree, was ex- 
cluded from this tree, since he truly had lost all title 
to immortality. This tree of life corresponds to the 
Passover and the Lord’s Supper. Christ is compared 
to ‘‘the tree of life in the paradise of God’’; for He is 
the principle of life and immortality. This tree of life 
also illustrates the idea of a sacrament as distinguished 
from asign. The treedid not possess the virtue nat- 
urally to confer immortality, but the grace of immor- 
tality was boundto it. This grace was dependent on 
conditions; for the man who had sinned could not par- 
take of it. The change in the case was not in the sac- 
ramental character of the tree, but in man. 

Under the Jewish economy circumcision and the 
Passover are to be regarded as sacraments. The 
rainbow after the flood was not a sacrament. Circum- 
cision is initiatory and the Passover confirmatory of 
the same fact. There was a real relation between the 
sign and the thing signified, but the difficulty is to know 
what the thing signified was. The grace of the Old 
> Testament is the same as that of the New in kind; yet 
it was adumbrative, prospective. But, whatever it was, 
it stood in direct sacramental connection with the Old 
Testament sacraments; yet in the nature of the case it 
could not be the same as that of the New. In this view 
the Old Testament sacraments are inferior to those of 
the New. 

The characteristics of sacraments are (1), they are 
divine institutions, and not mere human arrangements, 
nor a mere physical law. <A power is placed in them 
by God. (2) The relation between the sign and the 
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thing signified is not arbitrary, but the one thing is 
a fair symbol of the other; as water for physical 
cleansing is a fit emblem of the spiritual cleansing in 
baptism. (8) They are seals or pledges of the prom- 
ised blessings. (4) They are intended for the use 
only of those with whom the covenant is made. (5) 
Their efficacy depends on the Spirit. The idea of the 
opus operatum is that the partakers of a sacrament are 
entirely passive, are acted upon in a magical way, and 
need no proper receptivity. If the efficacy is from 
the Spirit, can it be said to be at all dependent on the 
external part of the sacrament? 

The question may be raised whether or not the 
efficacy of a sacrament depends upon the intention of 
the administrator. There must be a distinction made 
between the general intention of the Church and the 
particular intention of the administrator. It must be 
the intention of the Church that it should be a sacra- 
ment to give it any efficacy. It may not be the inten- 
tion of the administrator that it should be a sacrament; 
and yet, if it be the intention of the Church to be one, 
it is so, the intention of the administrator to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The Old Testament sacraments are circumcision 
and the Passover. There is no doubt but that circum- 
cision was in use among the Egyptians and the Hthio- 
pians. The question simply is whether these borrowed 
it from the Jews or the Jews from them. There has 
been considerable unnecessary controversy on this 
question. It has been maintained by some that the 
Jews borrowed all their rites and ceremonies from 
other nations; while others have maintained that they 
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were entirely peculiar and original with the Jews, and 
they attach great importance to this view. There is no 
reason why rites and ceremonies may not have been 
borrowed from the heathen world. All rites have their 
ground and origin in religious feeling and have, there- 
fore, a certain measure of truth. The Jewish rites 
may, and probably have been borrowed, and by them 
consecrated to a different service and raised into a 
higher character by giving them their full sense. So 
Christian baptism is not entirely original. The Jews 
had it; but this is no objection to it. So circumcision 
might have been practiced before it was adopted into 
the Abrahamic covenant. It became a divine institu- 
tion. It was a sign showing that those who were the 
subjects of it were separated from the world and dedi- 
cated to the service of God. It involved the obligation 
of observing the terms of the covenant. Baptism has 
now taken the place of circumcision. The Christian 
world has not agreed upon the number of sacraments. 
Roman Catholics acknowledge seven; the Protestants 
only two, namely, baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
. The Romish Church has added the sacraments of con- 
firmation, of penance, of orders, of marriage, and of 
extreme unction. 

In the New Testament the imposition of hands or 
confirmation generally followed baptism, this being for 
the most part adult baptism. In the course of time 
confirmation and baptism were separated as to time, 
and the bishop alone could perform the former. In- 
fant baptism became the most prevalent form, and a 
distinction was made between infant and adult bap- 
tism. Gradually confirmation took the form of a sac- 
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rament, which has no authority in Scripture, nor in 
the early Church. The only true character of confir- 
mation is that it is only the completion of baptism, 
and on this account has a sacramental character. The 
baptismal act is not complete until it is received into 
the subject by faith and profession. It lies in the con- 
ception of a Christian profession that it should be intel- 
ligent. In the case of infant baptism no such profes- 
sion can be made by the subject, and hence confirma- 
tion follows as completing baptism when the subject 
intelligently professes the vows and obligations of bap- 
tism. The solemnity of the rite does not consist alone 
in the subject’s profession, but also in the act of the 
Church receiving the subject into her bosom, giving 
him a right and title to all her privileges. It is also a 
divine act of the Church in favor of those who are the 
subjects of it. If it is admitted, as it generally is, that 
the Church ought to receive her baptized subjects into 
her bosom, there can be no objections to confirmation 
as the act by which this is done. 

The Romish sacrament of penance consists of con- 
fession and absolution. This sacrament, as well as all © 
the other Romish sacraments, has a certain foundation 
in the idea of Christianity. This ought to be acknowl- 
edged, for all the Roman Catholic sacraments have a 
sacramental meaning. The distinction between the 
sacraments, properly so called, and other religious rites, 
or manifestations of religious life, is not so great that 
there may not be an approach of the latter to the 
former. Absolution is connected by an invisible bond 
to the grace which accompanies it. There is some 
authority for it in the Bible. It carries with it great 
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power, has a deep truth. The sacrament of penance 
enters as a completion of baptism. It serves to restore 
those who have fallen from their baptismal vows. 

In all cases, however, it has been felt that restora- 
tion, or reconciliation, requires confession in order to 
return to God; and the Church has been regarded as the 
proper medium for such confession. We have no right 
to treat the pardoning in the Church as a figment. 
There is a real power of absolution lodged in the 
Church under some form. Confession has its ground 
in the general idea of an absolving power in the 
Church. Penitence is the inward state of the mind as 
being sorrowful for sins committed. Penance is the 
outward expression of such an inward state. The 
Romish Church confounds the two and makes them 
necessarily go together. There is reason for making 
account of this outward service, in order to give the 
penitent himself assurance of his penitence. Another 
ground is the fact that the inward, in order to become 
real, must be expressed in the outward. “‘If thou be- 
lievest with thine heart and confessest with thy mouth, 
thou shalt be saved.’’ Believing with the heart and 
confessing with the mouth are not exactly the same. 


"| Thus the frequent and public repetition of the creed is 


important as tending to confirm our faith in its real- 
ities. 

Special sins require special confession. The con- 
fession of particular sins is not for God, of course, but 
for the satisfaction of the penitent himself. With this 
view penance was introduced into the Catholic 
Church. Penance was not intended in the beginning to 
satisfy the Church, but the penitent himself. It was 
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to be the proper expression of the state of the mind in 
which the penitent professed himself to be. It finally 
degenerated into mere formalism, supposing that the 
penance satisfied the Church. Hence indulgences with 
all their horrible abuses were substituted for penance, 
tending to subvert entirely the true idea of penance. 
To make penance complete, absolution is necessary. 
This does not mean that the Church arrogates to her- 
self the power to forgive sin in an original way, but 
simply that she is the organ through which God com- 
municates this grace. Great abuses have grown out of 
this, as, for example, auricular confession. It is im- 
portant, however, to keep in mind that there is a cer- 
tain measure of truth underlying the whole system. It 
should be maintained so far that the absolution of the 
Church is not a mere declarative act, but that she com- 
prehends the medium for the communication of the 
forgiveness of sins, according to the words of Christ, 
‘‘Whosoever sins ye remit, they are remitted; and 
whosoever sins ye retain, they are retained,’’ and 
““Whatsoever ye bind on earth, shall be bound in 
heaven.’’ 
What we are to guard against is lest we make all 
turn on the outward service of penance. The inward 
state of the penitent is the most important. Penitence, 
however, must always come to an expression in some 
form. This is illustrated by the relation of parent 
and child. When the child has done wrong the parent is 
not satisfied with a mere confession and sorrow on the 
part of the child, but requires some external token, not 
only to satisfy the parent, but also to assure the child 
that it is pardoned. On the other hand, the forgiveness 
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of the parent must also come to an expression, in order 
that the assurance of pardon may be a comfort to 
the child. It is not sufficient for the child to be per- 
suaded of the general benevolence of the parent, but it 
must extend to the particular case. On this general 
ground the Church claims similar power; and in this 
view we also see the necessity of confession. The whole 
transaction, however, should be voluntary. 

There should be a general confession. This is not 
complete until absolution is pronounced. Though we 
may not be able to say in what particular form that 
should be done, yet we must insist that the Church is 
the medium between us and heaven; and that, as such, 
she is to assure us of our forgiveness and acceptance in 
Christ. The absolution which the Church pronounces 
is not a mere declaration that God will pardon 
sinners, but the medium through which God communi- 
cates the grace of pardon. Of course, absolution is of 
no account to subdue rebellious and hypocritical per- 
sons, but only of value to the penitent. The idea of 
an absolving power in the Church is important for the 
purpose of piety itself. It may seem easy to resolve 
religion into spirit entirely, but it cannot be complete 
* and healthy under this form. All persons, ignorant 
as well as learned, require to have their faith supported 
by suitable external helps. 

As it regards individual or private confession, the 
only error to be guarded against is to make the confes- 
sion of all sins necessary. It may be good, in itself 
considered, under proper circumstances; and, therefore, 
in the Protestant Church the minister might encourage 
such private confession; for there are cases which can 
only be reached in this way. 
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If there be no particular confession and absolution 
in ordinary worship, it seems highly important that at 
least this should be the case in connection with the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. This was the prac- 
tice of the Reformed Church in the sixteenth century. 
On this point the Church has manifestly fallen away 
from the practice as well as the views of the Reformed 
Church of the Reformation. In the Lutheran Church 
at first auricular confession was retained. Episcopa- 
lians still retain absolution, but there is a constant ten- 
dency among them to resolve all into a mere declara- 
tive act. We reject, therefore, penance as a sacrament; 
but while we do this, we must not reject the idea which 
it was intended to honor. This is done when the 
Church is robbed of all power of absolution, making 
that power merely declaratory. 

The sign in the sacrament of orders is the laying on 
of hands or some other ceremony. The thing signified, 
or the invisible grace, is the authority with which the 
minister is invested. The solemnity of investiture 
with office in the Church is sacred and embodies a 
sacramental character. Hence among all denomina- 
tions it is impossible to make ordination equal to a 
mere ceremony. All regard it as sacred. In propor- 
tion as the Church is regarded as a divine institution, 
this feeling becomes stronger. If the Church is a di- 
vine institution, her office-bearers should be regarded 
as vested with a sacred office. Our view of the min- 
istry necessarily depends on our view of ordination. 
The act of consecration is a divine act having a sacra- 
mental character, although there is no room for reason 
to. make it a distinct sacrament. 
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It is not a mere accident that marriage takes the 
character of a sacrament. Paul calls it a great mys- 
tery; and the very fact that he draws a parallel be- 
tween it and the mystical union makes it sacred. This 
sacrament is not an arbitrary figment, but it is founded 
on a deep religious idea; though it is not a proper sac- 
rament. The institution of marriage has in its own 
nature a religious character, and is recognized as such 
among all denominations which have any kind of 
proper Church feeling. Where the Church feeling is 
the strongest, marriage has the highest religious char- 
acter. Among the sects where the Church feeling is 
the lowest, there marriage is regarded as a mere civil 
contract. Marriage is of a two-fold character. It has 
a civil character as well as a religious. It is the duty 
of the state to oversee it; but as the state becomes com- 
plete in the Church, so also does marriage. It is an 
interest also for the Church to supervise. The pros- 
perity of religion requires that marriage ought to be 
kept in the hands of the Church. Hence the ceremony 
of marriage ought to be performed by the minister and 
not by the civil magistrate. 

The sacraments are connected with the idea ae 
the whole life of man is to be embraced in the power 
of the Church. Hence the Church lays hold of man 
at great epochs. By baptism she lays hold of him at 
birth; by confirmation and the Lord’s Supper she ac- 
companies him through his whole life. In this same 
view ordination may be regarded as an epoch in the 
history of man, when the Church lays hold of him and 
consecrates him particularly to her service. The same 
is true with regard to marriage. It lies at the founda- 
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tion of the Church and not at that of the state. In this 
way the whole life of man from the cradle to the grave 
is lived in the sphere of the Church. 

The proof for the sacrament of extreme unction is con- 
tained in James 5:11. This, however, refers to a 
medical use of oil which was customary among the 
Jews. It merely directs that the treatment should be 
in the name of the Lord. Yet the idea from which 
this arises is not superstition. It is not fair to regard 
the use of oil as superstitious, as little as to regard the 
water in baptism so. Itisasymbol. It has becomea 
superstition in the Romish Church. Still the idea 
that the Christian is going out of this world and that 
he should go out under the passport or through the 
hands of the Church is a strictly Christian and con- 
sistent idea, and should not be rejected. The Prot- 
estant Church did not reject the idea at first, and 
something like this was felt desirable. It is still felt 
important that the minister should be with the believer 
in articulo mortis to receive confession and to adminis- 
ter the consolations of the Gospel. It was also at one 
time regarded as necessary to administer the sacrament. 
By some it is maintained that the Christian should be 
left entirely to himself in the hour of death; but this 
exhibits an utter want of faith in the objective grace of 
the sacraments and in the acts of the Church. It is 
the duty of the Church to attend her children in the 
hour of death. 

These five sacraments of the Romish Church are 
entitled to respect. In rejecting the errors of them, 
we should be careful not to reject the truth that under- 
lies them. It ought to be borne in mind also that the 
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Romish Church does not regard these as equal with the 
other two sacraments. They are secondary. We have 
reason to reject these five sacraments as not being sac- 
raments in the proper sense. Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper form the central institutions of Christianity. 
So far as there is anything sacramental in the other 
five, it is to be regarded as flowing from the sanctifying 
power of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Bible does not say in so many words that 
there are but two sacraments. There is nothing so 
peculiar in the announcement of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper as to separate them from all others. 
The principle of the sacraments is deduced from their 
peculiar nature. This is such that properly speaking 
there can be but two. The question of the number of 
sacraments is not so easily settled as most persons im- 
agine. In defining closely the idea of a sacrament, it 
is difficult to make this restriction, especially for those 
who take the low view of sacraments, that they are 
mere signs; because they cannot produce any sound 
reason why there should not be seven or more as well 
as simply two. Those who deny all objective force to 
the sacraments cannot make it clear why there should 
be only two. The whole question is very much con- 
ditioned by the nature of the subject, as well as by the 
practice of the Church. When we admit the sacra- 
ments to be mysteries, then we have ground for only 
two. ; 

It is only when we admit that the Bible is to be 
governed by the nature of the subject and by the faith 
and practice of the Church that any satisfactory result 
on this subject is reached. When we reflect on the na- 
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ture of the sacraments, we can see good reason why 
there should be only two. We see a foundation in the 
New Testament for the sacraments, where they are 
made to hold a special relation to the development of 
the Christian life, have an adaptedness to it. Baptism 
is the sign and seal of the commencement of the Chris- 
tian life; the Lord’s Supper is intended to nourish and 
strengthen it. The sixth chapter of John, in connec- 
tion with “‘Take, eat, this is my body,’’ declares that 
these are not mere signs, but represent the things them- 
selves. 

The sacraments are not to be regarded as having no 
correspondence with the world. The sacramental idea 
then is broader than these two sacraments. Something 
depends upon our piety. When this is warm and ac- 
tive, we look upon things as sacramental, whereas 
otherwise we would not. The whole constitution of 
the world is sacramental, as being not simply the sign 
of, but the actual form and presence of invisible things. 
That feeling of religion which idealizes everything of 
worship and totally ignores the form is necessarily de- 
fective. Sacramental religion and sacramental worship 
are highly important. The sacraments are not abstract 
things; they centralize a certain form of thinking, and 
give a certain tone or style of religion, which may be 

called sacramental. They constitute one whole idea of 

our religion; and where the sacraments are regarded 
as mere signs, that whole idea falls away and is lost. 
This may help us to understand why the Church has 
not made the line clearer between the two regular sac- 
raments and the so-called spurious ones. 

There are those who affirm that the seven sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church had their origin in mere 
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caprice; but such a supposition is unnatural. There 
is a certain reason for the sacramental character which 
is ascribed to these spurious sacraments. Those who 
assert so categorically that there are and can be only 
two sacraments would do well to consider what they 
precisely mean by a sacrament, and then consider on 
what evidence they rest the two sacraments. It ought 
always to be borne in mind that the distinction be- 
tween the two and the seven sacraments was never 
clearly established before the Reformation, and that at 
first the Reformers were willing to retain several, and 
only rejected them after great hesitation. The matter 
does not lie so immediately on the surface as most per- 
sons think. We may, however, legitimately conclude 
that there are but two sacraments. It is important to 
have a right conception of the relation which holds be- 
tween the sacraments proper and these secondary or 
spurious sacraments. 


Baptism. 


Baptism was used by John the Baptist and prob- 
ably before him. There is no authority for it in the 


<So1a Testament. Still the Jews had this purification 


and cleansing; and it was natural that in admitting 
proselytes into the covenant who were regarded as im- 
pure some rite should be observed denoting purification. 
Therefore when John came preaching a new religion it 
was natural that he should make use of it as an intro- 
ductory rite. é 

The Reformers were disposed to regard the baptism 
of John the same as that of Christ’s. In this they 
were undoubtedly wrong. The New Testament clearly: 
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shows that the two baptisms were not the same, and 
John himself said so. The same distinction is made 
in the Acts. Christ, however, was baptized by John, 
and so were also the twelve Apostles, and we do not 
read of their having any other. Does not this imply 
that John’s baptism was equivalent to Christ’s? Christ 
was consecrated to His office by the baptism of John, 
but accompanying this came another baptism, namely, 
the descent of the Holy Ghost. This descent of the 
Holy Ghost was of a higher economy. This same bap- 
tism took effect on the twelve Apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. It was the same Spirit that rested on 
Christ; only that it rested on Him in a full measure, 
and in the case of the Apostles it was by the way of 
derivation from Christ. Unless Christ went away the 
Comforter would not come. The grace thus represented 
on the day of Pentecost is the same and is still repre- 
sented by baptism at the present time. 

Christ took the form of baptism from the Jews and 
put a new sense into it. This is not derogatory to the 
Christian baptism, because the true conception of 
Christianity is that it is not entirely new, but that it 
raised what was old into a higher sphere or character. 
Baptism under the old dispensation was made the 
vehicle of a higher sense under the new. Water is the 
element appointed to be used in administering bap- 
tism. Some have supposed that any other element, as 
sand, for example, where water could not be secured, 
might be used. There is no authority, however, in 
the institution for such a change. 

There are other signs that have been used in ad- 
ministering baptism, as the sign of the cross, the 
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applying of spittle to the nostrils and ears, the anoint- 
ing with oil, the clothing the subject in a white gar- 
ment, and the placing a burning wax candle in the 
hand. Exorcism was practised, because baptism was 
regarded as having two sides, driving out the evil 
spirit and implanting a new one. For the first, exor- 
cism was employed. 

These rites are not to be regarded as vitiating or 
overthrowing the ordinance. It is sometimes said that 
they are altogether a proof of superstitution, and that 
they destroy the true nature of a sacrament. The dif- 
ficulty in this objection or argument is that it not only 
applies to the Romish, but also to the primitive Church, 
for then already were these rites in vogue. The early 
Church had very many symbols as tokens of her faith, 
as for instance the cross, the ship and the fish. It is 
not right to set these down as pure superstition. They 
belong to the idea of Christian art, and were necessary 
to preserve Christianity from heathenism. It is mos 
wretched bigotry that condemns the use of the cross. 
If we condemn this, we must condemn, to be con- 
sistent, all other symbols. If we allow that the use of 
symbols like the cross and fish was proper, there is no 
reason to charge the rites observed in connection with 
baptism with superstition. They are part and parcel 
of the symbolization of the Church. 

By this admission we do not make these rites of 
binding authority for all times; for art has a history 
and undergoes necessary changes, producing at differ- 
ent times different symbols to express the same idea. 
There was a perfect propriety in giving up these rites, 
especially when they ran into superstition. Thus the 
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agape, or love feasts, were practised in the Apostolic 
and primitive Churches, but running into superstition, 
they with perfect propriety and consistency were aban- 
doned. We need feel no embarrassment in admitting 
that it was perfectly right in giving up these rites, 
and yet maintain that at first they were proper and 
carried in them a real and beautiful signification in 
connection with the ordinance to which they were ap- 
pended. So it is with the sign of the cross. Itis now 
properly rejected, since it is regarded with supersti- 
tion; yet at first it was one of the most beautiful and 
appropriate symbols. Sometimes it is said that Roman 
baptism is corrupted not only by these rites, but also 
by the infusion of a new substance, as oil, into the 
water. This is truly straining at a gnat; for the quan- 
tity of oil infused, as a sign of consecration, is small in 
comparison with the water used. This objection also 
holds equally against the Church as early as the second 
century. It also has equal force against the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, for at an early period water was 
mingled with the wine. 

Mope or Baptism.—There is much controversy on 
this point. The proper and original meaning of the 
Greek word, baptizo, is dipping, to dye by dipping. It 
has other senses; but doubtless in all its other mean- 
ings there is always a reference to this primary mean- 
ing. So far, then, as the mere etymology of the word 
baptizo is concerned, the argument is in favor of the 
Baptists; but this argument is not alone sufficient to 
settle the question, because the usus loguendi cannot be 
determined from the etymology. We would make 
wretched work in any case, if we were to determine 

25 
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absolutely the meaning of words from their etymology. 
Words are constantly changing their sense. We must 
be master of the history of words; yet we must have a 
knowledge of the usus loquendi of a word at any given 
time to determine the meaning. There has been much 
arguing on the meaning of baptizo, and most defective 
on both sides. The Baptists err when they assert that 
the etymological meaning is the rule in the New Testa- 
ment. Those on the other side are just as far wrong 
when they assert the primitive use of the word, making 
it to mean sprinkling. We come then to the wsus 
loquendt. 

The Baptists press the Greek prepositions en, eis, ek 
and apo as implying an argument in their favor. 
‘They both went down into the water.’’ There is some 
vagueness in the use of prepositions, but not quite so 
much as is presented generally by the Paedo-baptists. 
Some have supposed that prepositions are used in the 
New Testament without any discrimination. But it is 
now admitted by those who understand the subject 
that they are used with great precision. Candor de- 
mands us to acknowledge that the argument is in favor 
of an entrance into the water. No one, who had not a 
' point to carry, could well fail to think that they did 
go into the water. Still it would not do to rest the 
whole matter upon this argument; only the assump- 
tion is in favor of immersion, or an entrance into the 
water, being connected with the sacrament. 

Although the subject did enter into the water, it 
might still have been a plentiful effusion on the head 
and shoulders. Taken altogether, however, the lan- 
guage of the New Testament is in favor of immersion 
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and not at all in favor of sprinkling. The representa- 
tions are mainly favorable to the idea of going into the 
water and agree with the primary sense of baptizo. It 
requires a very violent exegesis to reach the conclusion 
that baptism was performed by sprinkling. The eunuch 
went down into and came out of (apo) the water. 
Then there are those passages in which a reference is had 
to the moral significance of baptism, its symbolical 
character, as “‘buried in baptism.’’ This certainly 
implies the idea of immersion. 

A proper exegesis places the argument in favor of 
immersion, at least as a very ordinary form of baptism. 
Still room is left for raising the question whether this 
mode of baptism was designed to be universal. When 
the Baptists assume that all were baptized by immer- 
sion, they assume too much, as may reasonably be seen 
from the case of the jailer’s family, of Lydia, and of 
the day of Pentecost, when three thousand were bap- 
tized at one time. It is highly improbable that so 
large a number was baptized in a single day, or rather 
part of a day, by immersion. While, then, the exegesis 
of the New Testament is in favor of immersion, yet that 
is not enough to show that the practice had not already 
undergone considerable change and that other forms 
were not considered improper. We conclude, then, 
that, while the language of the New Testament implies 
that baptism by immersion was the usual form, yet the 
question whether this mode was the universal practice 
is left undecided; and it becomes us not to be dogmat- 
ical either on the one side or on the other. Especially 
should this be the case with us who do not consider the 
mode as essential. The manner, however, that the 
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argument is frequently considered, it would seem that 
the Paedo-baptists considered sprinkling as the only 
proper mode. This gives a great advantage to the 
Baptists, and one that does not properly belong to them. 

The mode of baptism is not to be settled by the 
letter of the New Testament. The practice of the early 
Church must be taken into consideration. Those who 
attempt to solve the question apart from the practice of 
the Church are necessarily driven to the use of argu- 
ments entirely unsatisfactory. Undoubtedly immer- 
sion was the common form in the early Church, yet 
clinical baptism was practised; but this evidently was 
an exception to the general custom. The evidence of 
the Church fathers of the second and also of the third 
century is in favor of immersion, and the presumption 
is created that this was the common form of baptism 
in the Apostolic age. This mode seems to have been 
regarded as the true conception, answering to the idea 
of regeneration. All that we should seek to prove is 
that immersion was not regarded essential. Persons 
were baptized on their beds. This establishes the prin- 
ciple that immersion was not regarded essential; and 
we take it for granted that the same liberty was allowed 
‘in the Apostolic age. 

Immersion continued to the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Still only a part of the body was immersed. The 
practice was changed from immersion to effusion in 
the Catholic Church on the score of convenience. The 
Reformers were in favor of immersion and would have 
preferred to adopt this form. In the original service 
of the English Church under Edward VI direction was 
given: ‘‘Then shall he immerse the child, unless the 
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parents desire otherwise.’’ The exception soon became 


the rule; and under Elizabeth the direction was, 
‘‘Then shall he sprinkle the child, unless the parents 
desire otherwise.’’ 

It is always unfortunate when the Paedo-baptists 
attempt to prove too much. This gives the opposite 
side an undue advantage which it otherwise would not 
have. The question in this connection is, Does the 
value of baptism depend upon any mode? As the 
sign stands related to the thing signified sacramentally 
and symbolically, not magically, there is no reason 
for insisting on a large quantity of water. Still, on the 
other hand, it will be felt as something wrong to 
reduce the quantity of water to the lowest minimum. 
Some clergymen seem disposed to reduce the water ag 
much as possible in quantity in order to show that 
there is no efficacy in quantity. Immersion may not 
always have been the plunging of the entire body under 
water, but only a plentiful effusion. On the monu- 
ments of the early Church are found symbols of one 
person pouring water upon another. Therefore some 
have said that this was the only form, because no other 
symbol is found. But this may not have been intended 
to represent baptism;, or, if it was, the subject may have 
stood in the baptistry and water was poured on also. 
It will not do, however, to base an argument on these 
monumental symbols. The written testimony of the 
early Church is all in favor of immersion as the general 
form. Effusion came in gradually as an extension of 
clinical baptism. The best method at present would 
be to leave the mode to the option of the subject. 
Under any form the water should be applied plenti- 
fully, a handful at least in the case of effusion. 
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There is a great difficulty now in placing baptism 
on its proper footing. Ministers have refused to bap- 
tize by immersion, because by doing so they would en- 
courage the idea that infant baptism is not valid. This 
difficulty grows out of the controversy with the Baptists. 
They have an advantage now to which they are not 
properly entitled. The true question at issue is whether 
infant baptism is not valid, as well as other modes. 
The Baptists lay great stress upon the external in order 
to keep out of view, as much as possible, the other 
much more important question respecting the proper 
subjects of baptism. ) 

Suspsects or Baprism.—Baptism is simply the com- 
mencement of a process, which is subsequently to be 
completed by proper education. If a missionary would 
baptize the infants of heathen parents, who could not 
complete it with the proper instruction, there would be no 
fitness in the rite; for baptism does not work magically, 
but by agencies which are in the bosom of the Church. 
The sacrament has its proper complement in the rite 
of confirmation. There can be no confirmation, how- 
ever, without education. Yet there is no reason that 
_ baptism should be restricted absolutely to those infants 

‘ who have believing parents. It seems rather that the 
Church should receive others also, and baptize and 
nurture them in the fear and admonition of the Lord. - 

A general argument for infant baptism is founded 
on the fact that children are always included in the 
eovenant of their parents. So it is in the natural 
covenant. Children are visited with the sins of their 
parents. The same law holds in the special covenant 
made by God with man, e. g., with Adam and with 
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Abraham. In these the children were included. This 
analogy is sufficient to create a presumption that the 
Christian covenant cannot be more exclusive. The pre- 
sumption is that children are included in the new cove- 
nant. If there should be any rule or command in the 
ease at all, it should be rather to exclude them from 
the covenant than to admit them to it. The argument 
becomes stronger upon reflection that Christianity is 
the completion of our human life; and the inference is 
that, being such, it goes beyond our previous cove- 
nants, so that if under the Old Testament covenants 
children had been excluded, we might conclude that 
they would be comprehended in the new covenant. If 
infant baptism were forbidden and if children were ex- 
cluded from the Church, it would constitute a powerful 
argument against Christianity. 

Proselyte baptism illustrates the sense in which the 
declarations in the New Testament relative to baptism 
are to be taken. The directions are certainly to be un- 
derstood according to the general sense of baptism at 
the time. If baptism was to be limited, we would 
certainly find those limitations in a direct way. Now, 
we know from Josephus that it was customary to bap- 
tize the children of proselytes as well as proselytes 
themselves. On this point there can be no dispute. 

The testimony of the New Testament alone is not 
of much force in a naked way. Yet a mere negative 
argument from the New Testament is of great force 
when taken with the topics already stated. The New 
Testament states that whole households were baptized, 
and among these there could not well fail to be chil- 
dren. The objection is made that the original com- 
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mission was, Go, teach all nations, baptizing them.’’ 
‘‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.’’ 
This, they contend, implies that the commission pri- 
marily respects those who act on their own responsi- 
bility, and that the case of infants is not contemplated 
in this original rule, but theirs must be based on other 
grounds. 

An argument may be drawn from Church history. 
Cyprian urged parents to have their childen baptized as 
early as possible. In his time it was decided that they 
might be baptized before they were eight days old. In 
the Pelagian controversy, Augustine asked, ‘‘If there 
be no original sin, why then are infants baptized?’’ 
‘Infant baptism has been practised by both orthodox 
and heretics from time immemorial.’’ Pelagius made 
no reply, and did not contradict Augustine. Origen 
(born 185 A. D.) says that ‘‘little children are bap- 
tized agreeably to the usage of the Church. * * * The 
Church received it as a tradition from the Apostles to 
baptize little children.’’ Tertullian (220 A. D.) for- 
bids baptism of little children on account of his view 
of sin. Irenaeus (177-202 A. D.) in his testimony 
favors infant baptism. History undoubtedly proves 
‘ that the Baptist heresy is of modern date and was not 
known before the Reformation. 

The idea of the Church necessarily implies infant 
baptism. This is closely connected with the first ar- 
gument. Christianity must be in conformity with our 
general life. The Church is that new creation into 
which humanity has been admitted by means of the 
incarnation. Hence the entire race must be included. 
Christ claims to be the Prophet, Priest and King for us, 
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to be the perfect and complete source of our human 
life; and as soon as we feel that Christianity is an or- 
ganic power, we must view it as embracing our whole 
life. So soon as a proper idea of the Church prevails, 
that soon will the Baptist theory be viewed as intolerable. 
Infant baptism stands connected with Christianity as 
real. Our sense of the Church always graduates our 
sense of the realness of Christianity. 

If redemption was only for adults, then we should 
have expected that Christ should have come into the 
world as an adult. There would be no necessity in 
His becoming a child, if only adults are to be baptized. 
It lies in humanity as such that it should be a process. 
The complete man embraces childhood and youth. 
Christ could not have been human at all had He not 
been an infant, a child and a youth. So Christianity 
cannot be complete without including the whole hu- 
manity. Baptists admit the incarnation and infantile 
state of Christ, and that salvation is for the race; and 
yet the view which they take necessarily excludes 
infants from participation in salvation. Salvation in 
such a view can have no reality for infants. Take a 
certain age, e. g., ten, above which persons first be- 
come fit subjects for baptism, and you treat all below 
that age as if salvation was not for them, i. e., you ex- 
elude them from it. This is the logical conclusion 
according to the Baptistic principle. 

As soon as we realize that Christianity connects 
itself organically with humanity, we must see that it 
must be commensurate with our race. The Christian 
life is not to unfold itself as something transplanted. 
If salvation be not for infants, then one-half of the race 
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is necessarily lost. The Baptistic principle involves an 
unchurchly feeling, and this may have led the Church 
to adopt infant baptism so universally, rather than any 
express command on the subject. If there would be 
no proof at all for infant baptism in the New Testa- 
ment, and if we would be certain that the Apostles had _ 
not practised it, the practice of the Church since 
would be sufficient to authorize infant baptism. The 
authority for infant baptism does not rest so much on 
the authority of the Apostles as on the internal consti- 
tution of redemption as being commensurate with hu- 
manity. Reject infant baptism and you open the door 
for every form of error and skepticism. To say that 
Christianity is sufficient for the race, for the whole 
process of human life, is to establish the validity of 
infant baptism. 

The Baptist is the most unchurchly of all the so- 
called evangelical sects. This is not contrary to ex- 
péectation. It is the necessary result. Their objection 
to infant baptism arises from the fact that they cannot 
see the relation between Christianity, the Church and 
the world’s constitution. In such a view baptism be- 
comes a mere sign. Baptists are always unsacramental, 
have no idea of sacramental grace. For them the sac- 
raments are mere signs. They are also unhistorical. 
All Baptist sects are unchurchly by necessity; if not 
in form, at least in principle. In the case of all upstart 
sects the chance is generally in favor of their being 
Baptistic. They always profess to take the naked Bible 
for their principle. In this way the Baptistic principle 
becomes strong by their approaching with the Bible to 
the rejection of all Church traditions. 
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All unchurchly thinking favors the Baptistic theory, 
even in such communions as still retain infant baptism 
in an outward, traditional way. Where there is a want 
of faith in the objective character of the sacraments 
and of the Church, there the Baptist principle cannot 
well be resisted. In such cases the sacraments are re- 
garded as mere signs, and hence all sacramental grace 
is denied. It is not possible to argue successfully 
against the Baptists, except when the idea of baptismal 
grace is admitted. When the appeal is made to the 
common people, the argument generally seems favor- 
able to the Baptists. But let it once be felt that God 
has a Church in this world and that this Church has 
supernatural power lodged in her and that of this 
power the sacraments are seals, and you immediately 
upset the Baptist principle. 

ADMINISTRATION OF Baptism.—It must be adminis- 
tered in the name of the Trinity. On this depends the 
validity of the rite. Baptism administered in the name 
of Christ would be sufficient, for Christ is the revela- 
tion of the Trinity. Still it has been regarded, and 
rightly too, as a matter of obligation to baptize in the 
name of the Trinity, this being the original formula. 
To be baptized in the name of the Trinity means to be 
baptized into the faith of the Trinity, and into ac- 
knowledgment and obedience to it. Hence baptism in 
the name of the Trinity involves profession and conse- 
eration to the Trinity as revealed through Christ. Such 
baptism is, of course, also by the authority of the 
Trinity; for there can be no real consecration unless it 
be authorized by God. It must have an objective 
authority in order to be of any value. 
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Lay-baptism was in use in the earliest ages of the 
Church, and was by her authority. In the beginning 
we do not find the idea of the ministry so clearly dis- 
tinguished and defined from the idea of the laity. The 
foundation of the ministry lies in the conception of a 
function, not in an outward appointment. There need 
be no difficulty in admitting a certain latitude in bap- 
tism and also in preaching. In the Roman Catholic 
Church baptism was never so closely restricted to the 
clergy as not to permit it to be administered by the 
laity in case of necessity. Yet the function was always 
regarded as belonging properly to the Church. She is 
the organ and baptism is the act properly of Christ; 
and if lay-baptism be allowed by the Church, it is valid 
as being the act of Christ. There is great propriety, 
however, in confining it to the ministry. The ministers 
are ordained and set apart for the discharge of sacra- 
mental functions. Lay-baptism has the authority of 
the general Church in its favor, and has been sanc- 
tioned in part by the Protestant Church. The idea of 
lay-baptism is carried so far as to be regarded as valid 
even when performed by heretics. On this account the 
Romish Church does not rebaptize Protestant converts. 

The practice of allowing laymen, and even women, 
to baptize is, of course, connected with the idea of sac- 
ramental grace. This is carried to superstition in the 
Romish Church. They make baptism absolutely nec- 
essary to salvation. The proper remedy of this super- 
stition is not to regard baptism as merely an oppor- 
tunity for showing obedience to divine commands. It 
must be allowed, however, that the Church has au- 
thority and power to define and limit the terms under 
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which baptism can take place. It is not, therefore, to 
regard merely what is absolutely right, but-some regard 
must also be had to the practice of the Church. In this 
view we may justify the Romish Church in permitting 
lay-members to baptize, and we may also justify the 
Protestant Church in restricting it to the clergy. Still 
in every case, it is required not to regard baptism as a 
mere ceremony. Whether the order for administering 
be established one way or another, still baptism ought 
to be regarded as a sacrament. Where the sacrament 
can be used, there it ought to be used. It is not neces- 
sary to restrict God to the use absolutely of such sacra- 
ments; for where they cannot be administered, there 
God may make use of extraordinary means to secure 
the same end. The baptism of heretics is considered 
as valid, when administered in the name of the 
Trinity. 

Buessincs oF BaptisM.—(1) Regeneration. Baptism 
hasa relation to regeneration. It is called ‘‘the washing 
of regeneration.’’ The Christian is said to be buried 
with Christ in baptism, which implies that regeneration 
commences in baptism. The reference in the New 
Testament is universal as far as signification is con- 
cerned. As water is applied externally to cleanse the 
body, so it indicates that sin is taken away by the 
Spirit of Christ, and a new life is communicated. The 
early Church spoke of those who were baptized as being 
illuminated, enlightened and regenerated. Baptism 
does not necessarily secure salvation. It does not op- 
erate independently of the state of mind of those who 
are baptized. It supposes that certain conditions must 
be present in order to salvation, yet baptism has force, 
it has a tendency to confirm the soul in salvation. 
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How is it with infants who cannot exercise faith? 
They are united to their parents. However, the value 
or objective force of baptism does not depend on the 
faith of the parents or even of the officiating minister. 
It is the act of Christ and has its force in His fidelity. 
The force, however, cannot take effect without the con- 
ditions that follow. But if we can distinguish between 
objective and subjective in the case of adults, then, 
also, there must be a distinction in the case of infants. 
In the case of adults, objective and subjective fall 
together; in the case of infants they fall apart. The 
objective may have place and be of force in infants, 
and yet take place in the future. This is what is meant, 
or what should be meant, by the phrase, ‘‘baptismal 
regeneration.’’ It ismostly taken in a different sense, 
both by those who favor it and by those who oppose it. 
On this account it is best to avoid the use of the phrase, 
yet without relinquishing the idea of baptismal grace. 
We must uphold this idea, even though we cannot ex- 
plain or answer all objections. 

(2) Forgiveness of sins. This is implied in regen- 
eration; it cannot be without it. The sins of baptized 
persons are so forgiven that they are no longer involved 
in the curse of original sin, so far as their present con- 
dition is concerned. Sin is wholly obliterated, pro- 
vided only they do not fall into sin again. If they die,. 
they are saved, if they have not fallen after baptism. 
(8) Admission into the family of God. The ground 
of this relation is union with Christ. This is the posi- 
tive side of the fact expressed in the forgiveness of sins. 
(4) Resurrection to eternal life. Baptism has relation 
to resurrection only as the resurrection is the comple- 
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tion of the new life. Hence baptism is represented as 
identifying the subjects of it with the resurrection of 
Christ. 

Baptism is a seal and also a pledge. It is a divine 
act, and as such it must be regarded as carrying in 
itself the resources and power necessary to discharge 
what it obliges. Baptism is not all the grace; it looks 
forward to education. But all this is a single fact 
which first touches man in baptism and is at the same 
time a pledge that if he makes a proper use of it, his 
sins will be forgiven and he has:a title to heaven. 


The Lord’s Supper. 


The Lord’s Supper was instituted by the Savior 
Himself, shortly before His death, while celebrating 
the Passover. ‘“‘And as they were eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the 
disciples, and said, Take, eat; this is my body. And 
he took the cup and gave thanks, and gave it to them, 
saying, Drink ye all of it.’’ (Matt. 26: 26, 27.) It 
is a permanent institution (1 Cor. 11 : 26), but its per- 
manency rests on the actual practice of the Church. It 
was observed in the early Church and ever since. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—The doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation teaches that the elements are changed into the 
real, material body and blood of Christ, although they 
retain their original appearance, i. e., we have the 
attributes, but not the substance of them. The change 
is regarded as transcendental. This protects it from 
the charge of absurdity; for it is not regarded as _ be- 
longing to the sphere of sense. Nevertheless, it is 
open to the charge of contradicting our reason and 
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mind, for the only medium of reaching an object is 
through its attributes. It assumes the knowledge of 
substance, while the substance is reached only through 
its attributes. We have to trust to our understanding, 
but according to this doctrine, we can no longer 
trust it. 

The main argument for transubstantiation are the 
words of the institution: ‘‘This is my body.’’ The 
Catholics take these words literally, but the language is 
evidently metaphorical. How could Christ have His 
body and blood in His hands before His crucifixion? 
Since the words are not used in a strictly literal 
sense, it does not, however, follow that they are a 
a mere rhetorical flourish. The words prove nothing 
conclusively. We cannot decide one way or the other 
from them alone. They are made to support the 
Catholic, the Lutheran, the Calvinistic and the Ar- 
minian views. Every person who comes to these 
words comes with a certain preconception; and this he 
employs in determining the sense of them. Our view 
of the Lord’s Supper is always shaped by our view of 
the Church and the Christian salvation. These words, 
‘‘This is my body,’’ contain a mystical sense, not a 
literal one. The flesh and blood of Christ enter into 
the believer, not materially, but efficaciously, by virtue 
of Christ’s life. (Read the sixth chapter of John.) 
This language refers to the mystical union directly and 
primarily. This chapter was spoken before the Lord’s 
Supper was instituted, yet it is connected with it and 
is relevant to it. It anticipated the idea afterwards ex- 
pressed in the Lord’s Supper. It expressed the truth 
that the life of Christ is the nourishment of the life in 
believers. 
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Dr. Dick accounts for the origin of transubstantia- 
tion on the ground of a conscious fabrication. Taking 
this theory as correct, it is exceedingly difficult to ac- 
count for the power of the transubstantiatic view of the 
sacrament since the sixteenth century. The whole 
Church had adopted this view. Such an important 
doctrine as that of transubstantiation must have had 
some reason, and this reason is in the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper itself. A mystical sense always accom- 
panies it. While it is true that this tenet was fully 
established by Paschasius Radbert only in the ninth 
century, it was nevertheless anticipated by writers of 
the early Church, as Chrysostom, Cyprian and others. 
These writers still distinguished between the sign and 
the thing signified. They regarded the Lord’s Supper 
asa mystery. They always had faith in the mystical 
presence of the sacrament and spoke of the bread and 
wine as the body and blood of Christ, as, for instance, 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian and Irenaeus. 

Thus the idea became stronger and stronger until it 
was finally developed into the full doctrine of transub-. 
stantiation. On the supposition that the Lord’s Sup- 
per was from the beginning viewed in the same light as 
it is now in New England, i. e., no connection holding 
between the sign and the thing signified, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to account for the language of the early 
fathers. From the first the bread and the wine were 
called the body and blood of Christ. This is also 
true in the old liturgies. It was in the liturgies before 
it was in theology. Thus it is easy to see how this 
doctrine of Radbert found so much favor, and was 
finally established, although not without some opposi- 
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tion. It only revealed fully what had been present be- 
fore, in some sort, in the consciousness of the Church. 
There were always some, however, who distinguished 
between the sign and the thing signified. Still some 
contradicted the tenet, but only imposed on themselves, 
supposing a spiritual presence under the material, cor- 
poreal substance. In this way the doctrine is relieved 
of its extravagant features. There was, however, great 
need to reform the doctrine. In the sixteenth century 
the doctrine of the real presence was not rejected, but 
only restored to its original spirit, allowing the ele- 
ments to be what they appear to be, while under them 
was a spiritual substance, which is for the soul what 
bread and wine are for the body, and must be appre- 
hended by the spirit. 

Idolatry of the mass is one of the consequences of 
transubstantiation. The Romanists worship the host. 
By them it is not acknowledged to be idolatry, for the 
host is regarded as the presence of Christ for the time, 
and therefore a proper object of worship. Yet, as the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is contrary to reason and 
all sound Christian feeling, a disclaimer on their part 
is of no force; it is idolatry. This becomes more 
’ strikingly the case when we take into view the super- 
stitions connected with it. The bread is regarded as 
permanently transformed, not merely for the sacra- 
mental transaction, but for all times, so that it can be 
taken home, and thus become a standing idol. There 
is a palpable contradiction in making Christ identical 
with matter or symbol. This is heathenism. 

The second result of this docrine is the sacrifice of 
the mass. Christ is supposed to be daily offered up by 
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the priest in the mass. This is held on the ground of 
Apostolic tradition. There is also some Scriptural 
authority for it. (Read the Epistle to the Hebrews.) 
The truth which the mass contains, and out of which 
it evidently arises, is this, that Christ’s sacrifice is of 
perpetual foree. It does not grow out of the real pres- 
ence, so that persons believing Christ to be present in 
the sacrament should, in the way of outward reflec- 
tion, fall down and worship the mass. It arises directly 
from the proper sense of the Lord’s Supper, which in- 
cludes the idea of a sacrifice. 

In the early Church the Lord’s Supper was regarded 
both as a eucharistic and asa propitiatory sacrifice. IEf 
the Lord’s Supper had been regarded merely as com- 
memorative or eucharistic in the early Church, it could 
never have led to the Romish abuse. It is not easy to 
see how a purely eucharistic sacrifice could have passed 
over into the mass. If we properly reflect, we will see 
that the Lord’s Supper does carry a relation, not 
merely as commemorative, but as exhibitive of Christ’s 
first sacrifice. The early Church regarded the Lord’s 
Supper as a eucharistic oblation, in which reference 
was had to the elements as representing the general 
bounties and gifts of God’s providence; but regard was 
also had always to Christ’s sacrifice on the cross, as the 
highest and most perfect of God’s gifts. As the view 
prevailed that Christ was really present in the sacra- 
ment, He came to be regarded to be present in the way 
of atonement. The eucharistic sacrifice was made to 
include a propitiatory sense. The power of Christ’s 
death and life are united in the sacraments. 

Finally transubstantiation was established and the 
sacrament was regarded asa real, independent sacrifice. 
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The proper idea is that the sacrifice in the sacrament is 
only a continuation of the sacrifice of Christ on the 
cross. As it was felt that Christ was really present, the 
sacrifice was regarded as offered, not naturally, but in 
the way of power, dynamically. The sacrament veri- 
fies the sacrifice of Christ. This view of the early 
Church included in its sense of this sacrifice a reference 
to the sacrifice on Calvary, but always as present at the 
time in the form of living power of that first sacrifice. 
From this it is easy to see how it ended in the Roman 
Catholic view, having wholly a sacrificial and propitia- 
tory character. 

All the work of Christ during the time of His incar- 
nation is of perennial force, and not merely an exem- 
plitication of certain truths or facts. Or, in other 
words, the value and force of Christ’s words and deeds 
run parallel with His life and have an abiding and per- 
ennial character. (John 6:63.) His sacrifice took 
place to establish a new perennial relation between 
God and man. The atonement has value as standing 
continually in the life of Christ, as something present, 
and not as something past and done. The same is true 
of the resurrection of Christ. It is not simply a past 
fact, an illustration of the truth that God will raise also 
man, but it is a perennial fact of present force; as is 
also His exaltation. 

This idea appears to be set forth with distinctness 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the relation and 
difference between the priesthood and sacrifices of the 
old economy and those of the new are clearly pointed 
out. Christ is different from the Aaronic priesthood. 
In His case there is no room for succession. His priest- 
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hood is perennial, not simply as taking away at one time 
all difficulties, but as constituting a perennial atone- 
ment, whose power is always active. ‘‘He ever liveth 
to make intercession for us.’’ ‘“‘He is a high priest 
forever.’’ ‘‘By one offering he has forever purged away 
our guilt.’’ “‘By which will we are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Christ Jesus once for all.’’ 
Not once in the sense of the Aaronic priesthood, so that 
it must be again repeated, but once as of continual and 
ever abiding force and efficacy. The meaning is this, 
the power of this priestly office is not confined to a par- 
ticular time, but is perennial, reaching through all 
time. The sacrifice is present in the world, as though 
it were taking place at the present time. The power of 
it is brought especially near to man in the eucharistic 
service. This is the deep idea which the Church was 
disposed ever to hold fast, particularly in the Lord’s 
Supper. This truth both Calvin and Luther endeavored 
to save. It isan extreme, directly opposite to tran- 
substantiation, but equally bad when men suffer them- 
selves to deny utterly the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, making it something merely for remem- 
brance, having no objective power and force. 

This is an important point. The question whether 
there is a real Church turns on this point, whether we 
are prepared to admit a real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, a real sacrifice. When there is no faith in 
the sacrament, the whole character of the Christian 
Church assumes a different aspect. If there is no mys- 
tery in the Lord’s Supper, there is none in the Church. 
The argument from the Epistle to the Hebrews is con- 
clusive against the doctrine of the mass; but if we take 
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the old catholic doctrine underlying the mass, the case 
is different, for the sacrifice in the sacrament is only a 
continuation of Christ’s sacrifice made ‘‘once for all.’’ 
This ‘‘once for all’’ is broad enough for the entire hu- 
man race. It is a perennial, inexhaustible fact in the 
form of life; and hence Christ is proclaimed to be a 
‘priest forever.’? As He is a priest forever, so He is 
likewise a sacrifice forever. 

The third consequence of transubstantiation is the 
withdrawal of the cup from the laity. This was always 
opposed by a part of the Church. It was done on the 
authority which the Church is supposed to have to es- 
tablish rites and ceremonies. The main reason for this 
practice is, perhaps, that the use of wine would seem 
to imply that the bread did not include the whole 
body of Christ. There is no authority for it in the 
Bible or in the early Church. It must be regarded as 
a high-handed innovation, which tends to subvert the 
proper use and design of the sacrament. 

CoNSUBSTANTIATION.—This view is not original with 
Luther. We find something of the same kind in 
the Catholic Church before his time. The doctrine of 
transubstantiation was held in different degrees; some 
' conformed with consubstantiation. It is not easy to 
form a proper conception of the doctrine of Luther. 
He felt with others the necessity of holding to the ob- 
jective power of the sacrament. He embarrassed him- 
self, however, with the idea that the body of Christ 
must be present as to be received in an outward way 
through the mouth. He affirmed the real presence, 
although in a different way from the Catholics. The 
Catholics say that the body supersedes the symbols; 
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Luther held that it went in, cum et sub the symbols. 
Under the symbols Christ is received. When he was 
pressed with the question whether it was a local pres- 
ence, he did not always answer, though he never de- 
nied a local presence. 

The body of Christ is not interfused into the bread, 
still Luther would have it that the simple eating of the 
bread and drinking of the wine, the oral reception of 
these elements, was the oral reception of the body and 
blood of Christ. Still this oral reception was not the 
Same as eating common bread and drinking common 
wine, but was supernatural, not an actual mastication 
of the body and blood of Christ, but a simple introduc- 
tion of them into the recipient in this way. 

After all, we do not find a very decided, and marked 
distinction between Calvin and Luther. Luther did not 
believe that the elements of Christ’s body and blood, 
although taken orally or physically, were assimilated 
with the body; they were spiritually assimilated. The 
difference between Calvin and Luther is that the former 
denied the reception of Christ on the part of unbelievers, . 
which the latter affirmed. Calvin held the sacrament 
to be a mystery, fully as much as Luther did, and yet 
not receivable by unbelievers. This is the material 
difference between these two theologians. 

Luther at first affirmed the ubiquity of Christ’s 
body; afterwards he denied it. There was a wavering 
on this point with him. In the latter part of the six- 
teenth century ubiquity became the great question. It be- 
came established in the Formula Concordiz in the form 
of high Lutheranism. There are two kinds of ubiqui- 
tarianism. The first is by the will, i. e., Christ can 
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will His body to be everywhere. The second is a nat- 
ural ubiquity arising from the union of Christ’s hu- 
manity with His divinity. This latter is the view 
under which it became established. 

Luther did not intend to affirm a real incorporation 
of the body and blood of Christ into the bread and 
wine. He held the union to be a mystery. It is very 
difficult to understand it. It has more difficulties than 
Calvin’s view. Even transubstantiation is more simple 
in one sense. Here everything is resolved at once into 
God’s sovereignty, supernatural, a miracle invisible, so 
that we cannot apprehend it at all by our understanding, 
and we are required only to believe. At last Luther’s 
view amounts to a supernatural eating, yet an eating 
through the body. This causes the difficulty. So far 
as Luther’s view becomes tenable, it becomes identical 
with that of Calvin, namely, an eating by means of 
the soul. Hence the Lutheran Church could easily go 
over into Calvinism. It is more difficult to represent, 
in the way of thought, the view of Luther than either 
the Catholic or Calvinistic view. 

ZWINGLIAN Virw.—According to Dr. Dick, Zwinglius 
made the sacrament a mere sign. Yet it is not entirely 
‘clear that he held such a low view of the sacrament. It 
must be confessed that the general character of his 
mind tended in that direction. The question between 
Zwinglius and Luther was not the same as it was in the 
time of Calvin. The opposition of Zwinglius was made 
directly against the idea of the mass, maintaining the 
position which in itself was correct, yet he seemed to 
wrong the proper conception of a sacrament as the vis- 
ible sign of an invisible grace. Luther consequently 
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firmly withstood him, but went to the other extreme 
and asserted a physical and local presence. 

The question whether there may not be communion 
with the life of Christ in a higher mode by the Spirit 
did not come up distinctly in the controversy, and we 
cannot say that Zwinglius took negative grounds with 
respect to it. Wecan only say that Zwinglius’ view 
was defective, not positive. Still there is reason to 
think that there was a defect in his positive view, 
although he did not present it in any direct statement. 
His whole representation seems to imply that the rela- 
tion in the sacrament was merely that of the sign to 
the thing signified. Bucer stood in connection with the 
Lutheran Church and also with the Reformed. He 
vindicates Zwinglius as far as he can, and his vindica- 
tion shows how far the Church was established the 
other way. The only objection to Bucer’s view in the 
sixteenth century would have been that it was too low. 

Dr. Dick finds it necessary in his wisdom not only 
to exclude the Roman and the Lutheran views of 
the Lord’s Supper, but also the Calvinistic, as mys- 
tical and supernatural. He thinks that this tendency 
to make something mystical to reside in the Lord’s 
Supper in the case of Luther and Calvin results from 
their connection with Romanism. He affirms that 
there is nothing more than a mental or moral presence 
of Christ, such as we have under any other form. But 
it is not possible to look at the case properly at all 
without seeing that in the case of Dr. Dick and the 
view which he represents there is a complete departure 
from the doctrine as it stood in the days of the Re- 
formers. 
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In order properly to estimate the views of the Re- 
formers, we must keep in mind that they were not in- 
fluenced by Romish thinking alone, but also by what 
had been the faith in all ages. Luther says, ‘‘If I could 
have given up this doctrine (real presence), I would 
gladly have done so; it would have saved me from vast 
trouble.’’ But Luther, and Calvin, too, saw that to 
give up this doctrine was to give up the proper idea 
also of Christianity. The fathers were ransacked, and 
it was admitted by all that they taught that the sacra- 
ment was a mystery, and that in it we enter into an 
actual communication with the life of Christ. Although 
there was a great difference between the Catholic and 
the Lutheran views, and between the latter and the 
Calvinistic view, yet all strenuously insisted on the 
mystery in thesacrament. In this they were united. 
In all their differences there was this agreement, that 
the presence of Christ in the sacrament was different 
from His presence under any other form. There was 
held to be a difference between the sacrament and the 
bare Word. These were regarded as signs of the 
Church. 

All speak of a seal in the sacrament. Now this 
seal, this sign, stands connected with a particular form 
of grace, then and there present in the sacrament as it 
is nowhere else. The grace is not included in the sign 
locally.. To guard against such local inclusion, Calvin 
insists that all this takes place in the sphere of the 
Spirit and is superlocal. Nevertheless, he insists that 
this does not destroy the bond between the sign and 
the thing signified, but only renders it the more sure 
and real. We can easily admit, according to this view, 
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that Christ is in heaven, and yet dynamically present 
in the Supper along with sacramental transaction. 
This makes room for sacramental grace, i. e., some- 
thing that is comprehended in the transaction by the 
power of God’s Spirit, present then and there; some- 
thing that is not included in the general power of God, 
e. g., the brazen serpent, where the virtue lay in the 
transaction, and not in the serpent as such. 

The grace is objectively present in the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The old Church considered this of vast importance 
and the abandonment of it unbelief. There is no 
magical power in the sacrament. There are two sides 
in the sacrament, the one terrene and the other that 
which the terrene side represents, namely, a spiritual 
side. These two sides are related by a certain bond, 
not locally, but sacramentally, mystically. The fact of 
such a bond was always insisted upon by the Re- 
formers. The early Church always regarded the sacra- 
ment as a mystery, i. e., that it does not simply bring 
the sign to our mind, but brings present to us the thing 
signified itself, namely, the life of Christ. In that way 
it is objectively present in the sacrament. The entire 
Protestant Church in the sixteenth century insisted on 
a mystery and shrunk from Bos goa it to a mere 
commonplace occasion. 

The sacrament grows out of the entire scheme of 
Christianity. It is one side of Christianity, which is 
perennially present in the Church; just like the sacri- 
fice, which is also present in the Church. All this 
is conditioned by the idea that the Church is a divine 
institution. Any one rejecting the sacrament as a 
mystery cannot regard the Church as a divine institu- 
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tion. He will lose sight of the sacramental idea of 
Christianity. It is possible to reject the sacrament as 
a mystery and yet have Christianity; but then it will 
be plainly defective. There can be no full, sound and 
healthy religion without appreciating the sacramental 
side of Christianity. The man who has not the con- 
sciousness of mystery will regard the Church merely as 
a human society. But let a man have a sense of sacra- 
mental grace, and there will open to his mind a world 
of interest on this side of Christianity to which he was 
before entirely blind. Only in this attitude are we 
prepared to understand Christianity as it was held in 
the early Church. 

This is what makes the sacramental question so im- 
portant. It is vitally connected with the Church ques- 
tion. The very fact that a man cannot see much im- 
portance in the sacrament should create a mistrust in 
our minds with regard to his whole system of theology; 
for this was not the light in which the early Church, 
or the Protestant Church of the sixteenth century, 
regarded it. There should be a misgiving in our 
minds with regard to our position, if we find our- 
selves inclined to take a low view of the sacraments. 
Such a defect is never single. The reason why so little 
interest is taken in the sacramental question is because 
persons have such a low view of the sacraments of the 
Church. The argument does not turn on the words 
of the institution, but on the connection in which the 
sacraments stand to Christianity. The doctrine is 
central in the Christian constitution. It embraces a 
world of meaning. 

The view of the Lord’s Supper as presented by Dr. 
Dick must be regarded as defective and false. He ac- 
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cepts in substance the Zwinglian view and resolves the 
sacraments into mere symbols, in which believers com- 
municate with Christ as something past. He repre- 
sents the salutary effect as being present to those who 
have the proper conditions, as it is present at other 
times. This view discards the objective force of the 
sacraments. The influence of the Spirit in the sacra- 
ment is made to be the same as that affecting the minds 
of men at any time. It ignores all mystery, or it ac- 
knowledges a mystery only in the presence of the Spirit; 
but this is only the general mystery of Christianity. 
In such a view the whole mystical side of the sacra- 
ment vanishes. The conception of a mystery in the 
sacrament implies two sides, the invisible, standing in 
relation to the visible side by the sacramental bond. 

If we ignore the mystical side of the sacrament, and 
if it is made of effect only by the state of the wor- 
shipper’s mind, and has in itself no objective force, 
there is no reason to hold just two sacraments, and the 
Opposition against seven Romish sacraments is mere 
pedantry. It is not sufficient to say that God has in- 
stituted only two sacraments, and that by observing 
these, and these only, we show our respect to the com- 
mands of God. This is the Baptist’s ground. This 
view ignores the intrinsic sense and force of the sacra- 
ments, and makes the whole force of them to lie in the 
divine appointment. If the sacraments are of no more 
force than to arouse the mind of the communicant, then 
there may be many occasions, without divine appoint- 
ment, in which the devout worshipper may praise 
God. If the worshipper is properly awake during a 
thunder storm he may see and recognize the glory and 
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majesty, as well as the mercy of God, and therefore is 
as much a sacrament according to this low view as is 
the Lord’s Supper. 

This low view is followed with serious consequences. 
Dr. Dick says that he does not deny the presence of 
Christ in the sacrament. He says that Christ is pres- 
ent, but only as in other acts of worship, by His 
Spirit; hence the presence is purely spiritual. But this 
is a low equivocation in opposition to the old Church 
view. This view always insisted on the presence of 
Christ’s body, His human nature, as well as His divine 
nature. It is plain that when the sacrament assumes 
the character given to it by Dr. Dick we have no mys- 
tical bond, and the proper idea of a sacrament is lost. 
Every dispute concerning it becomes a mere logomachy. 

PostuRE.—Standing seems to be the most proper 
posture for the reception of the Lord’s Supper. The 
custom of sitting gives the sacrament too much the 
character of a common meal. It is sometimes objected 
that standing or kneeling gives the sacrament a super- 
stitious character. This is of no force. It is absurd. 
All depends on the view that we take of the ordinance 
itself. If it is a mere commemoration, we need not, of 
course, attend to it as an act of solemn devotion. If it 
is anything more than this, it is proper to express a 
corresponding regard for it by taking a more solemn 
posture. The validity of the ordinance does not de- 
pend on the posture taken in its reception; yet the con- 
sciousness of the Church led her to adopt standing or 
kneeling as the more proper posture. 

It is said that sitting is the proper posture from the 
fact that the disciples assumed this position at the first 
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Supper. But we know that the disciples had not at this 
time as full a view of the sacrament as the Church had 
since; nor are we bound by the posture of the disciples 
in thisease Their single example is not to be set over 
against the consciousness and practice of the entire 
Church since. The Church ever regarded the sacra- 
ment as the central act of worship, as that act in 
which all other acts of worship were concentrated and 
rendered complete. Those who maintain that sitting 
is the proper posture stand in contradiction with the 
whole Church. The whole meaning of the doctrine was 
regarded as gathered up in the eucharist. No sect can 
entirely free itself of this consciousness; for nolens volens, 
the sacrament is regarded (in their consciousness at 
least) as the centre of religious worship. Now, in view 
of all this, it is exceedingly lame to maintain that we 
should not kneel or stand, lest we make too much of 
the sacrament. ‘The feeling of the Church is far more 
correct than such bold, abstract reflection. 

There are two postures in worship, kneeling and 
standing. The former was adopted by the Church on 
fast days and on similar occasions to indicate humilia- 
tion; the latter was employed on the Lord’s Day to in- 
dicate joyfulness and confidence in God. Therefore, if 
the sacrament is so central, as we have represented it 
and as the Church has always regarded it, it should be 
received in a posture indicative of worship. Those who 
sit feel this to be the most solemn act of worship, not- 
withstanding their theory. This is one case which 
illustrates the vanity of that system of religion and 
theology which justifies itself with the use of bare Bible 
texts, without any reference to the consciousness and 
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practice of the Church of the past. There is something 
plausible in the view that persons should sit when par- 
taking of the Lord’s Supper, because the disciples were 
seated around the table when their divine Master 
instituted the Supper. Why should not we take the 
same posture? Yet how poor and jejune would our re- 
ligion be if we would allow ourselves to be influenced 
by naked, abstract Bible texts in all cases. The same 
is true in this particular case. 


Prayer. 


Prayer is the elevation of the desire to God. It has 
its foundation in natural religion. It is essential to re- 
ligion as such. It includes four parts—adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession and petition. We must per- 
ceive our dependence on God, acquiesce in our lot, ac- 
knowledge God as the fountain of our life. This in- 
cludes, of course, thanksgiving. Confession is the 
acknowledgment of our sins. This is prompted by nat- 
ural religion, so far as we have any apprehension of 
what God is. The fact that in ourselves we are not 
sufficient for ourselves, but depend upon one another, 
is the ground of petition. Intercession, or prayer for 
others, is petition, but not in the common form. It 
may be prayer for the whole Church or for a particular 
individual. Prayer is to be addressed to God alone. 
The Scriptures are explicit on this point. Prayer ina 
general sense is an appeal to a higher power, with faith 
in its all-sufficiency. 

The question whether we may not present requests 
(for this differs from prayer) to saints is not so easily 
settled. The question is not whether we may pray to 
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Saints or angels, but whether we may ask them to pray 
for us as we ask our fellowmen. Why is it proper to 
request the prayers of an earthly congregation and not 
of an heavenly one? The only answer is this, the re- 
lation of departed saints to us is such that they cannot 
be supposed to hear us without investing them with 
divine attributes. We cannot come into conscious 
communion with the departed saints without ascribing 
to them such attributes. It leads to an idolatrous habit, 
becomes a worship of saints. 

Our encouragement to pray is found in the New 
Testament, in view of God’s mercy. The Gospel as- 
sures us of God’s readiness to hear prayer by setting 
forth the atonement of Christ. The spirit of prayer, 
in the full sense, is confined to the Gospel. We have 
prayer in the Old Testament, but among the heathen 
there is little room for it. 

Some raise the objection that a proper faith in God 
requires us to believe that He will give us all that 
we need. This, however, is no reason for not praying 
for it. Another objection is that prayer conflicts with 
God’s immutability. God’s plans are fixed. The - 
world proceeds according to an unchangeable plan. 
Yet the influence of prayer is not merely subjective. 
It has also an objective influence on God. We havea 
right to believe that events take a different course in 
consequence of prayer. The New Testament teaches 
explicitly that prayer acts as a cause. (James 5:16.) 

There is a difficulty in supposing that prayer acts 
on the mind of God as a cause. Yet the difficulty is 
no greater than that involved in the conception of a 
moral providence generally. The laws of the moral 
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world are in some way connected with the physical 
world. We may pray as a cause in producing things 
which would not otherwise take place. Thus we can 
say that prayer is comprehended in the idea of the 
world, just as all other secondary causes are compre- 
hended in it from the beginning. The difficulty here is 
just the same as that which meets us in moral freedom 
generally. Will exerts its influence on the world, yet 
without subverting the order of nature as nature. We 
know that the course of providence is determined by 
the counsels and plans of man in many instances. 
There is no more difficulty in supposing that the mind 
of God is influenced by prayer than that the course of 
providence is influenced by the counsels and plans of 
man. There is a tendency to run into error, supposing 
that we have no right to pray except for that for which 
full provision has been made, lest we should interfere 
with God in His plan. Such a bold, abstract idea is 
contradicted by the faith of the Church. 

THE LitureicaL QueEstion, — The term liturgy 
means service, religious service or worship. Concern- 
ing the origin of liturgical service, or liturgies, we have: 
no historical account. Liturgies were in general use in 


’ . the third century. The presumption is also that be- 


fore this time forms were used; for the Christian 
Church in her service copied after the synagogue and 
used those forms. Indeed, we are not able to account 
for the general use of forms in the third century, un- 
less they were in use from the beginning. In the fifth 
century the whole Christian world, east and west, was 
using liturgies which were very much alike. This 
being the case, they must have been in use a long time 
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before; for if prayer had been at any previous time 
entirely free, and any one Church had adopted a lit- 
urgy, there would have been some controversy con- 
cerning its introduction, and some historical notice of 
it. Instead we find the whole Church in quiet using 
liturgies in the fifth century. They were introduced 
without violence. 

From this it does not follow that this liturgical 
worship was so fixed and alike as it became afterwards, 
so that the whole Church used the same prayers in the 
same form. In this there was some freedom. The 
bishop of each diocese had the control of the matter 
and of the form of prayers used in his diocese. Yet. 
the same leading ideas and topics were included in all. 
the prayers of the different dioceses, and more or less. 
in the same terms. There were certain formule in 
which they prayed for princes, magistrates, etc. These: 
formule were not obligatory, yet the Churches in- 
stinctively adopted the same generally. The bishops 
of the different dioceses used the same. From the 
ancient Church we have a liturgy of Rome, one of 
Milan, one of Alexandria, and yet they all, although 
under the control of different bishops and in different 
provinces, carry with them a marked agreement and 
correspondence. 

Not all worship is liturgical. Worship as liturgical 
is perceived on all sides to be something different from 
worship in the general sense. No one thinks of closet 
worship, for instance, as liturgical. The conception 
includes a felt contradiction, which is sufficient to show 
that the two words, worship and liturgy, are not at all 
commensurate in meaning for the general mind. The 
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latter comprehends the idea of a social, public service, 
the united devotional exercise at least of a family, 
whereas the former may be altogether solitary and pri- 
vate. Then, again, worship in the broad sense may be 
silent, an act of the heart exclusively; but we cannot 
say the same of liturgical worship. As the product of 
a joint life and its public, open expression, it must ex- 
ternalize itself in some form of joint representation, if 
not always in spoken utterance, yet at least in symbols 
that give utterance to what is designed to be the com- 
mon property of all. A purely inward public worship, 
like that of the Quakers, is a complete contradiction, of 
course, to all that is implied by the word liturgy. 

The distinction, however, reaches much further. 
Whatever difficulty we may have in settling the bound- 
ary line between the two conceptions of liturgical and 
non-liturgical, it is certain that we all have a sense of 
such a difference in fact, as extending through the whole 
sphere of public religious service. To many the dif- 
ference may resolve itself into using forms, as they are 
called, or not using them. Such an outward and 
more or less relative difference does not reveal the 
true ground and full meaning of the general distinction 
itself. The reasons for or against forms are always rel- 
ative only, and are not of much value. All who re- 
flect at all on the subject must feel that the difference 
between liturgical and non-liturgical worship is some- 
thing vastly deeper than the opposition between using 
and not using forms. i 

If the mere use of forms of prayer, for instance, 
would be felt to be identical with the idea of liturgical 
worship, it would make no difference into what prin- 
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ciple the use of such forms would be resolved, our 
sense of what we mean by this idea would not be dis- 
turbed, but must always remain satisfied as being in 
any case just what we mean by the use of forms. To 
declare that forms are in their whole purpose crutches 
contrived for those who have no power to produce free 
prayer, may satisfy the frivolous and unthinking; but 
no earnest mind can acquiesce to such a judgment. 
Equally unsatisfactory is the assertion that forms arise 
from a secret dissatisfaction to a living and spiritual re- 
ligion, and that “‘formal’’ worship in this sense is the 
opposite of spiritual worship. We may urge the ten- 
dency of forms to this result as.an argument against 
their use, just as we may urge the tendency of free 
prayer to licentiousness and rant as an argument the 
other way. To make such evils on either side to be 
the whole difference between the two systems must 
ever indicate a great want of reflection, and is to stop 
far short of the relation in which forms stand to the 
true idea of Christian worship. 

Liturgical worship is not simply outward service, as 
distinguished from a service that is inward and spir- 
itual. The use of forms has a far deeper significance: 
than this; and the idea of liturgical worship as it pre- 
vailed in the Church so extensively in all ages is not 
measured and exhausted by the naked notion in this: 
or any other view. It includes vastly more. With all 
the affinity accordingly which may be allowed to hold 
between the two things, we do not find the use of forms 
and a liturgical character inseparably united. A good 
liturgy may be most unliturgically used, in being sur- 
rounded by associations and connections of, a wholly 
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different order. It would be an incongruity for the 
Methodists in England to use the Book of Common 
Prayer, because Methodism in its very nature is unlit- 
urgical. Even in a liturgical Church it is possible for 
the minister or the worshipping assembly to be entirely 
wanting in liturgical feeling, so that the service will be 
the same as in independent worship, and only in the 
way of reaction instead of an original production. 
Still further, a liturgy itself may be unliturgical, the 
product of an opposite spirit, that shall thwart and kill 
the very life which it was formed professedly to save. 

On the other hand, it is possible for free worship to 
be liturgical in its character and to meet all the requi- 
sitions of the case. In order that this may be the case, 
the minister must live himself in the life of the Church 
and through her utter this life as its organ. If wor- 
ship has not this character, it will always be defective. 
The minister must be the soul and the mouth of the 
congregation in this solemn service. This, in the end, 
is the only true conception of free worship. It can 
never satisfy the demands of the sanctuary, unless it 
rises to this priestly liturgical character. 

Public worship ought to be liturgical, whether as 
free or in the use of forms. Most men view free prayer 
as the product of separate thinking and reflection of the 
minister. But in such a form it is always defective and 
unliturgical. Prayer, to be as it should be, must be 
liturgical, must bear the general religious life of the 
congregation, must be the representation of a general 
religious life. When we view it in this light we will 
find but few free liturgical prayers. We meet with 
many good sermons before we meet a single good prayer 
in this sense. 
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The value of liturgical forms does not consist in the 
power of any single man to produce them; but their 
value consists in the fact that they grow out. of the gen- 
eral life of the Church. A true liturgy is always gen- 
eral and in no sense individual. A liturgical form has 
the character of true art, which is always general; or it 
is like a true hymn. A hymn, in order to be what it 
should be, must spring forth from the general life of 
the Church, must be the outburst of true religious 
feeling. No mere machine work is entitled to this 
character. The conception of a liturgical service is 
closely connected with the conception of a work of art 
in its true sense, as indeed all art comes finally to its 
highest sense in the idea of worship. In heaven all art 
will be changed into worship. 

It lies in the very nature of every true work of art 
that it must have its meaning in itself, and not in 
something beyond itself. It is not like a mechanical 
fabric, an instrument merely for some different pur- 
pose. To ask, in relation to it, What is the use of it? — 
is to wrong its nature and to expose our want of cul- 
ture. The same may be said of a true liturgical ser- 
vice; its meaning and value are in itself, and in this 
form open, of course, only to the presence of a sound, 
liturgical taste. The moment we begin to think of a 
liturgy merely as an outward help and support simply 
to something else, we overthrow the whole conception 
and substitute something of a different nature. 

All public worship requires properly the action of 
the whole congregation. Even in preaching, the min- 
ister needs to identify himself with the general religious 
life around him. Especially is this necessary in the 
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service of prayer. He is not to pray for others simply, 
or before them, leaving them to listen and follow him 
as they are able. He is not to take his own individual 
posture before God, in the way of an expert bugler set 
to drill others in the service of worship. The worship 
is of right the act of the worshipping assembly. The 
minister is, or should be, merely the organ through 
which a collective liturgy is to be accomplished; not a 
dumb, mechanical organ, but one possessed of intelli- 
gence, power and life. The case requires that he should 
in some sense go out of himself, out of his own separate 
person; forget his particular individuality, and so move 
with his sense and feeling in the general life of the con- 
gregation that he may become for it both mind and 
voice in the utterance of its most inward wants. This. 
is what we understand by the objective character of 
public worship. 

How totally different are the prayers of the free 
pulpits generally. By many the perfection of public 
prayer is regarded to lie in the extreme subjectivity. 
The more fully it is felt to be permeated with the orig- 
inal and separate thinking of the preacher, the more. 
worthy is it held to be of admiration and respect. 
‘Never surely was there a more false and vicious taste- 
than this. It is the very oppisite of all proper litur- 
gical feeling and tends to subvert the proper meaning 
and design of public worship. Mistakes prevail on all 
sides with regard to what constitutes a good prayer. 
With many its perfection is thought to consist in a sort 
of fluent fervor, approaching more or less to the ex- 
treme of fanatical rant, in which the heart of the leader 
is suffered to pour out itself, as they think, in a most 
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loose and disconnected manner, with very little regard 
to thought and language; the more purely individually 
subjective, the better. 

In other cases, where a more cultivated taste pre- 
vails, the exercise may take a more solemn form; but 
it is only too generally to substitute the individualism 
of the understanding, or for that of the heart or feel- 
ing, or in lieu of this to fall into some stereotyped 
form of free prayer that has settled by accident or ca- 
price in the individual’s memory or habit, having thus 
all the disadvantage of formal prayer without any of 
its advantages. In all these cases the individualism is 
taken to be the ornament and strength of prayer, 
whereas it is always the fruit of its poverty and weak- 
ness. The more of originality, peculiarity and singu- 
larity it displays, the worse is the prayer. Such sub- 
jectivity in prayer or songs of praise is the bane of all 
genuine Church devotion. Invention and elegance 
should seek some other theatre for displaying its 
power. Declamatory prayer, hortatory prayer, didactic 
prayer, are all singularly out of place in divine worship. 

It is a sad thing for a minister to aim at everlasting 
variety in his prayers, just as he feels bound not to re- 
peat himself in his sermons. Public prayer should 
repeat itself to a great extent; and, if it be animated 
by the true spirit of devotion, it will do so always from 
Sabbath to Sabbath. Such repetitions, the product of 
genuine liturgical feeling, have no tendency whatever 
to blunt religious sensibility, but rather serve power- 
fully to call it into exercise. The spirit of devotion, 
like the spirit of art, flows always most readily and freely 
not in the channel of new forms, but in such as have 
become old and are consecrated by long usage. 
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No part of public worship is worse executed than 
prayer. Not to speak of the profane rant in times of 
excitement or of the insipid formalism in periods of 
remission and relapse, but let the scrutiny be applied 
to free prayer in its most respectable forms, and how 
seldom will the worship be found to come up to 
its proper idea. Not one minister in ten shows him- 
self competent for the functions of prayer. Most sel- 
dom is it indeed that this part of worship, the most 
important and central of all, is not felt to come palpa- 
bly and grossly short of its own proper conception as a 
true liturgical sacrifice of the congregation before God. 

The idea that forms are made only for the lazy or 
incompetent is poor, jejune and superficial. If Chris- 
tianity had no tendency to express its life in forms, it 
would constitute an exception, and would be an argu- 
ment against its truth. The Church has always had a 
tendency to express her spirit and life in forms. This 
was the case in the early Church. Each bishop had 
his own leading forms, although he was not slavishly 
bound to them. Afterwards the forms were gathered 
around the sacrament, which was called the liturgy. 
The whole Church had her liturgies. Liturgies grew 
out of the life of the Church from the beginning with- 
out any opposition. At first they were handed down 
in the memory of the Church as a general substance. 
Afterwards they: were written. 

It is unhistorical to question or deny that the early 
Church had a liturgy. Nor was its use partial. It ex- 
tended to the whole Church. If we have any correct 
conception of liturgical worship, we will immediately 
perceive that a liturgy cannot be formulated by reflec- 
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tion and forethought, but must be the product of the 
religious life of the Church, and it has its reason in 
this. If there is not this internal reason for a liturgy, 
it is unaccountable that the Church so generally made 
use of one. Ifa liturgy is not a work of art, the ex- 
pression of a general religious life, it will be worthless. 
In proportion as a true Church feeling prevails, our 
worship will be liturgical, without asking why or how. 
So in the early Church, a high Church feeling was 
present and her worship was consequently liturgical. 
In our modern Protestant Church there is little Church 
feeling and also a want of a liturgical inclination. 

The body of collections contained in the Book of 
Common Prayer belong in no sense properly to the 
Church of England. They are the heritage of the 
Church at large, handed down from remote catholic 
antiquity for the edification and use of all divisions of 
the Church, so far as they may find it proper to turn 
them to account. Hence it is not easy to dispense with 
them, at least to some extent, in any liturgy made to 
embody the substance of the ancient worship. The — 
liturgy of the Church of England is taken from the 
universal Church, is universal Church property, a sub- 
stance common to all. The idea of a liturgy requires 
that it should be taken out of the universal substance. 
The Church of England made use of this old material, 
and for this very reason her liturgy is of high value. 
Much of the same material is embodied in the old Lu- 
theran liturgy and also to some extent in the Re- 
formed. The most beautiful liturgy, as the product of 
man’s individual thinking and pious reflection, would 
not be worth accepting. In order to make new forms, 
we must stand in the life of the past. 
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Some object to the brevity of the prayers, but this: 
is certainly a very good negative quality. Though 
short, they are comprehensive. The Lord’s Prayer is 
also short. There is also a connection between the 
voice and the thought, which is of importance. The 
voice has a tendency to create thought. For this rea- 
son the frequent repetition of the creed is important. 
To those who are acquainted with the laws of mind, 
the frequent repetition of prayers will be no objection, 
but the contrary. Then, too, responses give the prayer 
more force when the spirit of prayer is present. An- 
other objection to liturgies is that they bind and con- 
tract the free spirit. There might, perhaps, be more 
liberty in free prayer than there is in the use of forms, 
but it is certain that ordinarily there is not. It is not 
true that the prayers in our Churches generally are more 
free and spiritual than in the Episcopal Church, or in 
the old liturgies of the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches. The truth is just the other way, because 
for the most part ministers are not prepared to make 
free prayers. They naturally fall into certain forms 
and expressions, and so long as they move in these 


* they get along very freely, but let a prayer for some 


new and extraordinary occasion be required and they 
soon begin to hesitate and halt. 

Another objection is the sameness of the petitions. 
But let anyone analyze, if he has the courage and pa- 
tience, any popular free prayer, and he will be sur- 
prised to find how little ground is covered. Most free 
prayers, though usually very long, are exceedingly very 
narrow, dealing only in vague and barren generalities. 
As a general thing, they are one-sided, incomprehen- 
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ive, the interests of the time being overlooked. As 
far as freedom or extent is concerned, it is not true 
that free prayer has the advantage over liturgical 
prayer. Viewing all these facts in their proper light, 
it does seem that decision must be given in favor of a 
liturgy. It is unfortunate that our German Churches 
have fallen away in this respect from what was the 
universal practice of the sixteenth century, as well as 
of the early Church. 

THE Lorp’s PRAyER.—This was given as a pattern 
and also asaform. It is proper that it should enter 
into our prayers in its present form. It was not wholly 
original with Christ. It is composed of petitions which 
existed at that time; is taken from a Jewish service. 
This is not derogatory to the prayer. It is in keeping 
with the course pursued by Christ in other respects. 
The matter is not new, but it is filled with the charac- 
ter of Christianity; and the idea of a divine revelation 
implies that it should receive what is old into its own 
sphere and sanctify it to its own use. The Lord’s 
Prayer by being adopted into Christianity received a 
new character. The dignity and perfection of this . 
prayer consists in its comprehensiveness and in the re- 
lation of its several parts. 

There are ten parts in the Lord’s Prayer—seven 
petitions and three ascriptions of praise. It consists 
also of two divisions, corresponding to the decalogue. 
The first three petitions have reference to the glory of 
God. The second division of the petition refers to our 
wants. There is the external relation, and there is 
also an internal relation, passing from the general to 
the more particular. The petitions unfold themselves, 
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one out of the other, corresponding in this respect to 
the Apostles’ Creed. 
The Church. 


The term Church comes from the Greek to kuriakon. 
It corresponds with ekklesia, meaning to call together, 
which, however, is broader than the term Church. It 
means, first, an assembly of Christians in one place, a 
congregation; secondly, it means the complex totality 
of all believers. The Bible refers to persons, not to 
the house. The term is not used uniformly, but this 
last is the genera] sense. The doctrine of the Church 
is one of great interest as well as of great difficulty. 
All who admit the doctrine make considerable account 
of it in an abstract way; but when they come to the 
consideration of the Church in the actual world, they 
take such a view as undermines their previous conces- 
sions. There is a theoretic view of Christianity which 
makes so much account of one side of Christianity that 
the other side is almost entirely disregarded. The sac- 
raments are part of the institution of the Church, and 
they imply that there is an objective power in the 
Church, flowing over from the person of Christ. The 


* _ Church has resources and powers which belong to no- 


mere human institution. This is what may be called 
the sacramental side of Christianity. 

Sometimes the ground is taken that if the Church 
is so important, as represented, more account would be- 
made of it in the New Testament. This is plausible, 
but only plausible and not more. There is compara- 
tively little notice of the Church in the New Testament. 
On the same ground, other doctrines, which are as little- 
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noticed as this, would have to be rejected. There is 
nothing said of the doctrine of justification by faith in 
the New Testament. Shall we, therefore, reject it? 
For one who has a proper view of the subject, this is no 
difficulty. Christianity is not a system of doctrines 
merely, but it is life, and develops itself as such. The 
doctrines of Christianity make themselves intelligible 
in their history. We have no right to say that the 
value and importance of this doctrine is to be esti- 
mated by the categorical statements in the New Testa- 
ment. The atonement, the Trinity and the Lord’s 
Supper cannot be established in that way. The doc- 
trine of the Church was comprehended in the life 
of the Church. It comes forward largely in Paul’s 
Epistles. The Church is called the body of Christ, the 
fulness of Him that filleth all in all. The Church is 
also called the pillar and ground of truth. All this is 
to be understood as the representation of an idea in the 
mind of Paul, and in the consciousness of the Church. 

There need be no surprise that the Church occupies 
more attention afterwards than she did in the days of 
the Apostles. This shows that the doctrine of the 
Church has its value, but not as an abstraction. Chris- 
tianity is a living truth throughout, which has no 
value except as it makes itself known in the conscious- 
ness of the Church, i. e., in the form of an idea, as 
growing out of the original idea of Christianity. This 
original idea was the incarnation, out of which evolved 
the doctrines of the Trinity, and the divinity of Christ 
and the Holy Ghost. The doctrine of the Church also 
stands related to this central truth in the same way. 
It arises necessarily from this fact. If the mystery of 
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the incarnation be properly apprehended, the idea of 
the Church will necessarily follow. It comes from this 
primitive mystery, and the Church is also a mystery as 
much as the Trinity or the incarnation. 

The doctrine of the Church is made an object of 
faith in the Creed, “‘I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church.’’ The Church does not claim our regard as a 
theory or as an existing organization in the world, but 
as an article of faith. Nothing can claim the faith of 
man, unless it is grounded in the constitution of Chris- 
tianity. If the conception be made to rest entirely on 
an external appointment of God, or if the question be 
made to turn on the mere history of the Church, exter- 
nally considered, so as to attempt to establish the 
authority and claim of the Roman Catholic or any 
other Church, it has no proper authority and weight. 
The Church must be comprehended in the constitution 
of Christianity. With what we ought to be concerned 
is the idea of the Church, not so as to exclude form 
altogether, but the idea ought to be primary. If the 
proper ends and purposes of Christianity can be se- 
cured beyond the Church, it could not be an article of 
faith. It matters little whether we regard the Church 
as an abstraction in the divine mind or in the human, 
in either case it could not be an article of faith. 

It is certain that the idea of the Church has been 
presented to the Christian mind from the beginning. 
In the New Testament the idea is recognized, as when 
Paul speaks of the Church as being the body of Christ 
and the ground and pillar of truth. Therefore, imme- 
diately after the apostolic age the idea of the Church 
was prominent. It became an article of faith and set- 
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tled more and more its own attributes, until the 
time of the Reformation. It was retained by the Prot- 
estant world. This fact furnishes a strong presumption 
for the necessity of the idea itself in the Christian con- 
sciousness. It seems to show that it originates from 
this consciousness. It is said that this may be a mis- 
take. [fit is, then it would follow that Christianity 
produces no higher conception of our human life than 
what had been. However plausibly such a view may 
be maintained, it is at war with the history of the 
Church from the beginning, and contradicts the Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

The first question to be settled is whether the idea 
of the Church is a real idea or a mere fiction. This isa 
momentous question, without which the other ques- 
tions concerning forms, etc., which the Church should 
take, are of no importance. To those who know what 
an idea is as distinguished from a fact or notion it will 
be evident that the idea can be separated from the his- 
tory of the Church. First, we must feel the necessity 
-of the idea of the Church. Then only can we settle 
the other questions. If the idea is a mere fiction, we 
ought to know it; but if we cannot acquiesce in this, | 
then we ought to understand it and assert it finally as 
an idea. We suppose that the idea of the Church is 
valid as represented in the Creed. The idea is valid, 
not simply because it is in the Creed, but because it 
lies in the constitution of Christianity itself. The idea 
of the Church grows out of the constitution of Chris- 
tianity itself, and as Christianity gathers itself up at 
last in the person, so the Church must be regarded as 
having her ground in the incarnation. 

28 
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The idea of the Church in such a view implies and 
requires that the relation of Christ to the world should 
be organic, so that by the incarnation a fact was 
brought to pass that enters fundamentally into the con- 
stitution of the world. This does not require that the 
life of Christ be perpetuated as is the life of Adam, as 
if the mystery of the incarnation must be repeated in 
his people. The conception comes merely to this, that 
the power of Christ’s life reaches over into the world, 
and the world is lifted into an order of existence by 
faith, by which it is brought to participate in the life 
of Christ through union with Him. The Church gives - 
us the idea of a new constitution in the world, by which 
our human life is raised into a higher sphere. Whether 
this constitution is called the Church or the body of 
Christ, the idea remains, which must be firmly held. 
Just as soon as this view of the relation of Christ to the 
world is accepted, the existence of the Church in the 
world cannot be denied. 

After having solved the question of the idea of the 
Church, we are prepared to inquire into the relation of 
the idea to the actual Chureh. This relation is neces- 
sary. The ideal Church cannot be real unless she 
. actualizes herself as history. It may be admitted that 
there is an external Church, while the relation between 
the ideal and the external Church is considered of no. 
consequence. This is congregationalism. Here the 
external Church is not necessary for the ideal Church, 
but for a divine appointment. The idea of the Church, 
however, as an article of faith requires a form different 
from this. It requires, first, an historical expression; 
and, secondly, the expression must be related to the 
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ideal Church as the body is to the soul, the one inwardly | 
related to the other. This conclusion we reached before 
we came to the question, How is the historical Church 
identified? 

Further, we must settle the attributes of the Church 
without suffering ourselves to be embarrassed by her 
historical development. If the Church is a new order 
of things introduced by Christ, her attributes must 
have their ground in the nature of its constitution. 
The five attributes, namely, unity, catholicity, holi- 
ness, apostolicity and infallibility, lie in the conception 
of the Church itself. We do not believe in these attri- 
butes of the Church, because we can deduce them from 
history, but because we believe in the idea of the 
Church. ‘‘Show us the Church,”’ says the rationalist 
and unbeliever, ‘‘and it sufficeth us.’’ The disciples 
said to Christ, “‘Show us the father;’’ but as Christ 
said, ‘“‘Have I been so long with you, and say ye, 
show us the father,’’ so we say such a question is 
prima facie evidence of a want of acquaintance with 
Christ and His Church. This point is much misunder- 
stood in our day. If we begin with the assumption 
that all the attributes of the Church must be pointed 
out to us before we will believe them, we ‘show our- 
selves utterly incapable of apprehending the idea of the 
Church. The first thing that is necessary is faith in 
the mystery of the Church, and then the attributes 
will be manifest. 

Unity.—From the beginning the Church has been 
pervaded with the idea that her constitution is one. It 
is a practical solecism to conceive of another. The 
force that any declaration may have concerning the at- 
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tribute rests on the apriori fact comprehended in the 
constitution of the Church. The history of the Church 
reveals a great want of unity, and on this account 
some have said that Christianity has failed, and others 
declare that the Church does not possess the attribute 
of unity. The only alternative is that the history of 
the Church is a process, never fully commensurate 
with the idea, yet approximating always towards such 
commensuration. We are bound never to acquiesce 
in the sect system as the normal system. We must as- 
sert and insist on the unity of the Church as the proper 
form of the idea. 

CatHo.iciry.—The conception of catholicity in- 
cludes not merely the same measure of humanity in 
eatenso, but also the same measure in intenso. The na- 
ture of man includes in his constitution certain spheres 
of existence. In his ethical constitution he is suited 
for such as art and science, A power that is truly 
catholie must not only embrace the whole extent of his 
life, but also the whole depth of his life. The mean- 
ing of catholicity, in the early Church, was not that 
merely all men should be comprehended in Christian- 
ity, but that it was the last and the deepest ground of 
man’s life. No other system of religion or morality 
can be catholic in this sense. Mohammedanism is not 
the truth of man’s life, and can therefore not answer 
the demands and wants of his life. Also Judaism was 
only partial. 

This attribute is not to be deduced from any posi- 
tive passage in the Bible. The true ground of it is the 
idea of the Church itself as grounded in the mystery of 
the incarnation, which is apprehended by faith in an 
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apriort way. With this feeling of the necessity for this 
attribute as an article of faith it will be perceived that 
the Church must embrace the whole world in all its 
spheres. To have faith at all in the redemption of the 
world is to believe in the catholicity of the Church, 
which shall comprehend all ages, sexes, conditions and 
actions of human life. Where this view of the Church 
prevails, the Baptistic idea of Christianity, which ab- 
solutely and eternally excludes infants, is rejected. To 
say that the Church has no room for infants is to deny 
her catholicity. 

This ecatholicity, since it must comprehend the 
whole, numerically considered, so must it comprehend 
also the whole world, intensively and qualitatively con- 
sidered. The end of the Church is to comprehend the 
life and spirit of the world. It is sometimes imagined 
that a mere superficial extension of Christianity, where 
every man has his Bible and the preaching of the 
Word, is all that is required to satisfy this-attribute. 
This is incorrect. It must not only be so extensively 
spread, but must also be intensively comprehended in 
the whole breadth and depth of man’s life. These two 
must go together. A universal intensification of Chris- 
tianity is demanded by the idea of catholicity. Chris- 
tianity cannot be satisfied by merely saving man from 
hell, but demands also to govern his thinking and act- 
ing in all the departments of life. 

The historic Church does not present this character 
of catholicity, as she does not that of unity. The Ro- 
man Church makes pretension to this character. Her 
catholicity, as far as it goes, is mechanical, external, 
not free. There are vast spheres of man’s life which 
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the Roman Catholic Church has never overpowered. 
The actual revelation of the Church is not complete. 
It is in a process of actualization. When actualized 
fully, this attribute will also be visible, as well as all 
the others. 

Honiness.—The Church is holy. She is free from 
sin. This attribute lies also in the idea of the Church, 
which rests finally in the incarnation. This attribute 
will also become visible when actualized. 

Aposrouicity ok PrrpEtuiry.—This attribute rests 
on certain promises, but it has also a deeper founda- 
tion. These promises rest on Christ. The stability of 
the Church rests on the incarnation. We cannot be- 
lieve in the incarnation without believing that it gave 
rise to an order of things that can never pass away. 
It is difficult also to prove this attribute of perpetuity 
from history. The episcopacy makes it depend upon 
‘the succession of bishops, the papacy on the succession 
of Popes.- Whether either or both of them can be sub- 
‘stantiated is a question. In any case it appears most 
rational, inasmuch as the Bishops and Popes are but 
functions, that most stress should be laid on the exist- 
ence of the body. The Church is the body of Christ. 

“The body may exist, and yet an arm or foot may be 
wanting. The question then should: not be so much 
as to the unbroken continuation of any particular func- 
tion or member as it should be concerning the exist- 
ence of the body, the Church. We must, however, at 
all events, whether we can see it or not, assert the per- 
petuity of the Church, her apostolicity. This must 
first be felt, then we may settle the manner of this per- 
petuity in history. 
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INFALLIBILITY.—This attribute we also affirm from 
the nature of the idea of the Church. Christ was free 
from all error, and so must also His body, the Church, 
be. If Christianity is the absolute truth, it cannot 
contain any error. In the history of the Church, this 
attribute has not yet been actualized. The Roman 
Catholic Church lays claim to this attribute, but she 
admits that the Pope may sin. Why not also err? 
Some Protestants try to make the Church as fallible as 
possible over against the claims of Rome. Most Prot- 
estants admit that the Church is not infallible on every 
point, yet we must affirm that the Church within cer- 
tain limits is free from error. There never was a time 
when she did not possess the truth. This fact is true 
of the Church as a whole, not of her fragmentary parts, 
the sects. She has the truth, although not in such a 
way as to be free entirely from all error. The Church 
may be swerved away from the line of orthodoxy, but 
she will always return to it. 


Schism. 


As we have been considering the attributes of the 
Church as resulting from the idea of the Church, the 
question arises, What is the object or end of the Church 
in the world? It is admitted by all that the end of the 
Church is found in Christianity, whose purpose she is 
to serve. It makes a great difference, however, whether 
we regard the Church as externally or internally re- 
lated to these purposes. If the relation is external, if 
the Church is not Christianity itself, but an organiza- 
tion beyond it, then it becomes a mere device and plan 
to assist man in his journey to heaven, and Christian- 
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ity is not the Church, but the experience of believers. 
If we regard, however, the Church as an institution 
flowing from Christianity itself, the relation in which 
she stands to the purpose of Christianity is inward 
and necessary. The Church, according to this view, 
carries with her the force of an educational institution, 
by which the process of sanctification is brought to 
pass in man. 

The Church has for her object the sanctification of 
man, has respect to man in his social character. If it 
were possible to save man from hell and give him a 
hope of heaven without effecting his social relation, 
such salvation would not give us the idea of Chris- 
tianity. It must and will embrace the whole life of 
man in all his relations, it works like leaven, which 
leaveneth the lump. It must lay hold of children and 
train them in Christian feeling and thinking. Accord- 
ingly, the Church is the movement of Christianity 
among man. The Church exists in the world not 
merely to receive Christians, who have been such with- 
out her, into her bosom, but she is an organization whose 
object is to make Christians. It is a false conception 
of the Church when the process of the Christian salva- 
tion is supposed to lie beyond the Church. If the 
Church is a mere scheme or device to assist man in his 
salvation, then there can be no idea of sacramental 
grace. Admit, however, that the Church is the forna 
of the new creation in the world, and it follows that 
the Church must have an objective power and gacra- 
mental grace. In the former view man is thrown on 
the abstract grace of God; in the latter, man is made te 
leanfon a power really at hand. 
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The idea of the of the Church, according to this 
view, will condition our idea of schism. Schism means 
separation, cutting off. It is error in life and practice. 
Heresy is error in doctrine. These are not identical, 
though they are intimately connected. In later times 
most account is made of heresy; schism has gone into 
disuse. How does it appear that schism is an evil? 
Does schism exist short of an external separation? 
There may be a schismatic spirit. We may distinguish 
properly between separation from a particular denomi- 
nation and separation from the Church as a whole. 
The Reformers did not separate from the Church, but 
were thrust out of it. The Reformation did not proceed 
on the conclusion that the Church had become corrupt 
and that it was necessary to establish a new one. The 
Reformers protested against her corruption and conse- 
quently were excommunicated. They were, therefore, 
compelled to form a separate organization. The order 
in which this occurred was similar to the rise of Chris- 
tianity in the bosom of the synagogue. 

It lies in the conception of the Church that she is 
universal, and in this character she has a right to re- — 
quire every man to belong to her communion. A man, 
to be a man in the full sense, i. e., to be a Christian, 
must be in the Church. There is no room to talk of a 
man belonging to the Church or not. The Church be- 
ing universal, is at the same time necessary, not op- 
tional. This conception cannot be applied to any 
single denomination or sect. The conception of any- 
thing like an exclusive claim of any denomination has 
vanished from the Church. No sect has power to as- 
sert in its favor the attribute of universality or neces- 
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sity. True catholicity, or universality, is at the same 
time exclusive. It affirms to be the only true relig- 
ion. The main defect of the sects thus becomes ob- 
vious. It is only necessary to realize what the attri- 
bute of catholicity comprehends to understand that the 
different denominations and sects can never assert 
catholic authority. 

The whole subject of schism is involed in much dif- 
ficulty on account of the wrong position given to the 
Church herself. Very little sense of the evil of schism 
now prevails. We do not generally know what schism 
means. The original conception of schism, and which 
on reflection must be correct, is that of a separation 
from the proper life of the Church. Just in propor- 
tion as the idea of one, holy, catholic, Apostolic Church 
comes to be apprehended, will we realize the evil of 
schism. Let it be assumed that our splitting up into 
denominations is right, then it follows, as a matter of 
course, that any man may leave any of the denomina- 
tions and form a new one; and there is no reason why 
this new denomination may not be regarded with as 
much respect as any of the old ones. 

Catholicity is an attribute of the Church, and it is 
in its own nature exclusive. It will not permit of any 
Christianity outside of its bounds. There is no room 
for different denominations in the idea of the Church. 
It is a contradiction in terms to suppose that the idea 
of the Church will allow a Christian to separate him- 
self from the Church and yet continue a Christian. 
With reference to the many sects, if it could be shown 
that they collectively constitute the Church as a whole 
and that for this purpose it required a certain number, 
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no more and no less, which should be complements of 
each other, all having different phases of the same gen- 
eral life, and if there were this understanding that all 
were necessary to the full representation of the Church, 
would this be the case, then there might be a passing 
from one denomination to another, as we pass from 
one room to another and yet be in the same house. 
The sects would then form unitedly an organism, one 
organic whole. But then there would be no room for 
organizing a new sect. 

This is not, however, the relation in which the dif- 
ferent sects stand to each other, either in fact or in 
thought. A definite number of sects cannot divide 
among themselves the Church life. Nor did the sects 
originally start in this organic way. They are not a 
natural growth. Most of them sprung from mere acci- 
dent or trifling controversy. There have been many dis- 
putes in the Church which did not result in a separation, 
but which had as much reason for a split as others which 
eaused one. Anyone studying the subject will easily 
see that the sects collectively do not form an organism. 
There is no stopping in forming new sects, when once 
the principle of sects is admitted. Admit that a man 
may pass from’one sect to another, and there is no 
reason why he may not separate himself from all sects 
and form a new one and call himself, if he be so 
minded, a Church. There is no reason for limiting 
this passing out of the Church by the existing number 
of sects. Here is a great contradiction. 

Again, if the sects were made component parts of the 
Church catholic, it would follow that the sects would 
have no sect consciousness, but a Church consciousness, 
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and would never come in conflict with each other. 
Whenever one denomination permits a member to leave 
its bosom to another, it relinquishes the claim of catho- 
licity, i.e., of being the whole Church. Yet every sect 
claims for itself full Church powers, which by right can 
belong only to the Church catholic. In truth, every de- 
nomination, however insignificant, if it claims to be 
anything, claims to be the Church. Some denominations 
exclude all others ex professo; but this is nothing more 
than the assertion of full Church consciousness. There 
is no sect but claims to itself the whole Christianity, 
i. e., full Church powers; in other words, that does 
not claim to be the Church catholic. Here, again, is 
a great contradiction. 

While, on the one hand we have the assumption of 
full Church power in one direction, on the other, this is 
practically ignored in the question of schism. All this 
reveals a want of sense of what schism is. It is a detri- 
ment for churches mutually to exclude each other, 
yet this would be the only consistent course, and thus 
the full enormity of the sect system would appear. As 
it is, the true idea of schism is very much obscured. 
It exists in some form in the Church. It takes place to 
some extent whenever a man passes from one denomi- 
nation to another. 

As conditions are now, we must direct our atten- 
tion mainly to the spirit of schism. The sin of schism 
exists whenever Church authority is despised. The 
sectarian spirit is schismatic in proportion as it pre- 
vails over the sense of the Church, causing individual 
judgment and will to be exalted at the expense of all 
true and sound Church feeling. This sin is not over- 
come by indifference to denominational distinction, 
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passing from one to the other without hesitation. 
There is a spirit of this kind, which takes great credit 
to itself for catholicity. But this is a catholicity en- 
tirely negative and anything but Christian. The Uni- 
tarians have much of it. Such a. catholicity is never 
exclusive, for the simple reason that it is wanting in 
positive contents. 

It lies in the very nature of true Church feeling that 
she should be exclusive. So far as the Church is not 
exclusive, she betrays a want of confidence of being the 
Church. There can be no doubt that the present state 
of conditions contradicts the true conception of the 
Church and involves serious difficulties in the way of 
schism, though it is difficult to find a proper remedy. 
Tf we admit that the attributes of the Church are as de- 
fined, the sect system is contradictory to Christianity, 
and involves the idea of schism. The sects may be 
justified as an order ad interim, but not as answer- 
able to the order and genius of Christianity, neverthe- 
less the unity of the Church is a higher interest, which 
we are bound to seek. 


Church Government. 


There are two extremes; on the one hand Church 
government is considered entirely as an invention of 
man, and on the other hand, as an immediate gift from 
God. The constitution of the Church is not an inven- 
tion or device of man, nor is it an external arrange- 
ment established by Christ for all time. It issues from 
the life of the Church, which is divine as well as hu- 
man, just like language. The Church constitution is 
a free, spontaneous outgrowth of the Church’s life; 
the latter will always give character to the former. 
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There was a system of Church government as soon 
as there was an organized Church, yet it was rather em- 
bryonic, incomplete and not altogether fixed or settled. 
At first the Apostles were at the head of the Church. 
They were the sole representatives, gave character and 
form, in a measure, to her life. The system came 
gradually, in part from the Jewish Church as repre- 
sented, in the synagogue, not as in the temple. The 
Church was even organically formed out of the syna- 
gogue, and it was only after a time that she developed 
out of this external shell. The Jeading systems of 
Church government are Papacy, Hpiscopacy, Presby- 
terianism and Independency. The organization of the 
Church does not rest on an internal precept, but must 
arise from the idea of the Church. In the case of any 
of these systems it would be defective to make its 
claims rest on an outward decree of God. 

Papacy.—The distinctive feature of this system is 
that the Church must have a visible representative or 
head, and this headship is affirmed to be in the Pope 
of Rome. There are two parties, one making him the 
absolute head, and the other making him the head by 
the consent of the councils. The Pope is regarded as 


* the successor of Peter, who is supposed to have had su- 


premacy over the other Apostles. This supremacy is 
substantiated by the Bible. ‘‘Thou art Peter; and 
upon this rock I will build my church.’’ Peter is 
called a rock in allusion to his name, Petra. The 
change of gender shows that the stress is not laid on 
Peter’s person, separately considered, but on the rela- 
tion in which he stood to Christ by his confession. 
“Thou art Peter,’ i. e., thou art worthy of thy name. 
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This is not to be regarded as an abstract doctrine, but 
as having a living conerete form in Christ’s person. 

All this, however, is not sufficient to refute the 
Romish argument. For they admit that this preroga- 
tive belonged to Peter by virtue of his connection with 
Christ. Peter had a certain supremacy over the other 
disciples, yet he had no absolute authority. He never 
undertook to exercise a general authority, as the first 
fifteen chapters of Acts reveal. He is the chief. actor 
in establishing the Church. We ought to admit that 
the promise, ‘‘I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven,’’ gives a higher investiture than 
mere natural powers. The Church does include divine 
powers derived from Christ. “‘On this rock I will 
build my church’’ implies that there is in the Church 
a binding and a loosing power. The power is dis- 
cipline and absolution. That entire passage is so sol- 
emn, so well weighed, that it must be regarded as pre- 
sumptuous in the highest degree to set it aside by a 
violent exegesis, in order to get clear of the divine idea 
of the Church, either in the form of Papacy or any 
other form. 

Peter was at Rome and suffered martyrdom there, 
according to general tradition; but we have good rea- 
son to believe that he never was bishop at Rome. This 
was assumed in order to prove the Papist claim. The 
supremacy of the bishops of Rome was not at first con- 
ceded, but rather questioned. Disputes arose between 
the bishop of Rome and other bishops who acted inde- 
pendently. The Church in the beginning was organ- 
ized after the pattern of the state, and Rome, being the 
centre of the state, naturally became the centre of the 
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Church. Thus the Roman see soon stood at the head 
of the entire Western Church. The bishops of Rome 
always had the idea of supremacy before them and at- 
tempted to exercise it whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. To this they were assisted by the disposition 
of the Latin mind. 

The bishop of Rome was generally the umpire in ec- 
clesiastical disputes. When the civil power was trans- 
ferred west, the bishop of Rome naturally received more 
honor, for the barbarians gave all power into his 
hands. When the western empire arose it was to the 
interest of the emperor to allow great authority to the 
see of Rome. In the contests between Hildebrand and 
Innocent III. with the German emperors, at which 
time the Papacy was in its bloom, the see of Rome 
challenged the regard of the world as the representa- 
tive of the Church. In this way we can trace how the 
Roman see acquired such absolute authority and power. 
Plainly the Roman see was from the beginning regarded 
as having a certain supremacy, in a free way, however; 
but then the entire authority of the Church was also 
free. 

Supremacy of this kind arises from the idea of the 
Church. Two of her necessary attributes are unity 
and universality. She is an organization, but it 
belongs to the idea of an organization that it must 
have a visible centre. This, according to the papists, 
we have in papacy. It is not easy to see how the 
Church could have solved the problems, which she was 
called to solve over against the state, without such a 
visible centre, as she had in the Pope. Perhaps the 
ideal state of the Church would be such a visible cen- 
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tre, just as the best form of the state would be to have 
one. At least, there is nothing objectionable in the 
idea of such a centre. Yet we cannot agree with the 
papists that such a form is necessary to the existence of 
the Church. 

As a republic may have a visible unity, so the 
Church may have a unity without an absolute head, 
as was the case in the first century, when the unity lay 
in the free councils and the free spirit of the Church. 
As the Church is now, there is always a tendency 
toward centralization. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is to some extent a pope over the Church of England. 
Such a tendency is found also in other Churches. 
‘There is great liability of abuse here, as there is in the 
possession of any power. This is the danger of 
the whole hierarchical system. 

It is sometimes asserted that the whole papal 
system is anti-Christian. Such assertations rest on 
prejudice and ignorance. So faras the papal system is 
objectionable is not on account of its form. If the 
Church would be purely holy and catholic, it would 
perhaps be the best form of Church government. To 
say that the papal system is wrong er se is the same as 
to say that monarchy is wrong perse. So far as Papacy 
is wrong, it is so because in the present state of the 
world such a system cannot possibly be enforced 
without abuse. It is no more wrong for the Pope to 
claim to be the vicegerent of Christ than it is for a bench 
of bishops or the General Assembly to make the same 
claim. The argument proceeds on the assumption that 
Christ has no vicegerent on earth, but such an assump- 
tion is incorrect. This vicegerency must be exercised 

29 
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in some form. We ought not to blame the Pope for 
claiming to be the vicegerent of Christ; because that 
he ought to be, as he is the representative of the 
Church of Christ. 

There is a great deal of abuse showered upon 
Papacy for its claim of infallibility. The claim is not 
so monstrous as it is often represented. The Church 
is infallible, though not free from error, yet infallible 
in such a sense that she cannot fall wholly away from 
the truth, infallible so far that the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against her. In other words, the Church 
is indefectible. The mere claim of infallibility is not 
such a presumption against the Papacy. Wherever 
the Church is, she is free from fatal error; not in a 
separate capacity, but as a divine institution, as the 
body of Christ. It is sometimes declared that it is 
great impudence for the Papacy to legislate for the 
whole Church. But this is not true, as is practically 
shown continually; for, although opposing this in the 
Papacy, yet all denominations are legislating for their 
own communities. In the nature of the case, if the 
Church is a divine institution, she must have the 
"power of legislating. Most of the objections usually 
urged against Papacy would set aside all Church 
authority. 

Episcopacy.—The episcopal form of Church govern- 
ment is hierarchical: There arethree orders, viz., bishop, 
priest and deacon. The main arguments in favor of 
Episcopacy are, first, the analogy of the Jewish system 
There is a hierarchy here, which is found to culminate 
in the high priest. But the temple service came to its 
completion in Christ and has no continuation. Still 
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this argument is of force so far as it sanctions a dis- 
tinction of orders. If a distinction of orders was right 
- under the Old Testament, it cannot be wrong under the 
New. No doubt in the second and third centuries re- 
course was had to the Old Testament hierarchy. 

Second, in the New Testament, Christ established 
two orders, that of the Apostles and that of the sev- 
enty. This does not say that the order of Christ was 
episcopal, or that it was the foundation of Church 
polity. The New Testament, however, speaks of 
‘bishops and elders. No argument can be derived from 
this, for the terms presbyterot and episcopoi are beyond 
doubt used interchangeably in the New Testament. 
Only two orders are mentioned besides the Apostles. 
The argument for Episcopacy founded on the New 
Testament is by no means satisfactory. This appears 
also from the fact that the Episcopalians are not agreed 
as to the manner in which the argument is to be stated. 
Some make the bishops to be the representatives of 
Christ; others make them to be the representatives of 
the Apostles; and still others of the episcopor. None: 
of these methods is satisfactory, and their difference 
shows that the argument is by no means clear. It is 
evident that so far as an order was instituted, it does 
not agree with the episcopal. The order was not set- 
tled. It was not the same in all the Churches. The 
Church, so far-as its polity was concerned, came grad- 
ually. Episcopacy, therefore, can never be estab- 
lished on the ground of a jure divino plan, externally 
laid down by Christ or His Apostles, which is the form 
of high churchism. 
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The third argument is from Church history. The 
form of Church government was episcopal in the second 
century. All depends on our conception of the Church. 
If we consider Christianity as a mere tradition, we need 
not consider the form which the Church assumed in 
the second century, provided only we can discover its 
polity from the New Testament. Papists, Presbyte- 
rians and Independents all admit that in the second 
century the form was episcopal. This concession does 
not trouble them, for in the case of all the assumption 
is that no outward polity was given by Christ. — 

If we admit the Church to be an organism, we will 
see the great importance of Christian antiquity. It is 
not enough to go simply to the Bible; we must come 
in contact with the Christian life by means of its sub- 
sequent development. The epistles of Ignatius prove 
Episcopacy to be as old as the second century at least. 
Several epistles are addressed to different Churches, in 
all of which he speaks of bishops and exhorts the people 
to unite themselves under them, as the representatives 
of Christ and His Apostles. Those who oppose Episco- 
pacy deny the genuineness of these epistles. The the- 
ory supposes that no such state could possibly have ex- 
isted until in the third century. It seems to be settled, 
however, that this doubt with regard to the genuine- 
ness of the epistles of Ignatius is entirely unfounded. 
They have no marks of interpolation. They are of one 
spirit throughout, which spirit accords with the idea 
that Episcopacy was then generally established. 

The references imply that Episcopacy was then 
universal, an established order. Nor could it have 
been introduced in a violent way. It must have been 
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established some time previous. Then the Episcopacy 
of Ignatius does not correspond with our modern 
Episcopacy, i. e., diocesan. Just as little was the re- 
lation which then obtained presbyterian. The powers 
of the ministry are episcopal, and the diocesan nat- 
urally grows out of this. We cannot identify the 
Ignatian Episcopacy with the Presbyterian or paro- 
chial relation. It is no easy matter to account for the 
rise of Episcopacy and everything connected with it. 
We are sometimes told that at first the Church stood 
under the Presbyterian form, but that through the 
ambition and power of the city bishops Episcopacy 
usurped its place. This will not do, for it does not 
appear that there was a system in conflict with the 
episcopal system. 

We must admit that at the close of the first century 
the Church appears under the episcopal polity, and 
that too under such authority and repute that no one 
called it into question. The Episcopalians explain this 
that it was simply a continuation of the Apostolic 
relation. According to ancient tradition the Apostles 
had a convention in Jerusalem before they were scat- . 
tered abroad, where, among other transactions, they 
agreed upon Hpiscopacy. For this, however, there is- 
no proof, although it would not be unnatural to sup- 
pose that there was some consultation, in which the 
different parts of the Church came to an understand- 
ing, and that episcopal power was thus conferred upon 
the single bishop. From such conditions, the diocesan: 
system would naturally follow. Hence Episcopacy can-. 
not be jure divino established. The form underwent 
some change afterwards. 
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In this way Episcopacy would have the advantage 
-of having early antiquity in its favor. This would be 
the proper argument for Episcopacy. The idea would 
then be that the Apostles sanctioned Episcopacy by 
their practice. In the Apostolic times the Church 
government was far removed from a democracy. The 
relation of the Apostles to the Church was episcopal, 
showing that the spirit and genius of the Church tended 
toward Episcopacy. But the same form of argument 
may be used for the other forms of Church polity. 
This is the only manner in which the New Testament. 
should be used for establishing any form of Church 
government, viz., make out a scheme of Church gov- 
ernment and then find a warrant for it in the Bible, 
and the argument will be of some account. These 
arguments are, however, generally external. 

The fourth argument for Episcopacy is from the 
idea of the Church. This argument is more internal 
‘than the others. There is always a close relation be- 
‘tween the external and the internal. This argument 
supposes that EKpiscopacy is more answerable to the 
general idea of the Church than any other form of 
Church government. The Church is a divine institu- 
- tion and as such has certain attributes, as for instance, 
unity. According to this argument, these attributes 
can be best represented in Episcopacy. 

PRESBYTERIANISM.—This form is properly next in 
order. Here the Church is regarded as a whole, the 
individual congregations being subordinate to the 
Church in general. This distinguishes it from Inde- 
dependency. It affirms, first, the equality of the 
clergy; secondly, the authority of the whole Church 
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over the single parts; and thirdly, that this authority 
is to be exercised by higher and lower courts, synods 
and councils. The council of Jerusalem is not of much 
force to prove Presbyterianism. It was extraordinary, 
called for a special purpose. For a long time after- 
wards there were no councils. Regular councils ap- 
peared in the second century, but rather under the 
Episcopal than under the Presbyterian form. They 
were provincial, and not representative synods, in 
which all the clergy of a certain province convened. 

Their constitution is not very clear. These synods 
were suggested by the order of the state, as the Church 
was analagous to this in her constitution. Councils 
are the product of the Greek social system. The pro- 
vincial councils grew out of the diocesan councils, 
which were copied from the state. The bishop gov- 
erned his particular diocese, but with the advice and 
consent of a body of elders. Next came the metropol- 
itan bishops. Those, who account for Episcopacy as 
an abuse, say that at first these were simply superiors; 
but soon undue importance was attached to the 
bishops in large cities, who claimed authority over 
others as a matter of right, and enforced it by their 
superior power. But all this is mere theory. There is 
no proof whatever of a Presbyterian establishment in 
the second century, and hence no room for the suppo- 
sition that Episcopacy is the result of corruption and 
abuse. 

No one of these four systems can in detail be estab- 
lished on Scriptural ground. There are facts in the 
New Testament which cannot be made to harmonize 
with any system of Church government in vogue since 
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the days of the Apostles. It must be regarded as a waste 
of labor and time to endeavor to deduce Presbyterianism 
from the New Testament. There are facts in the New 
Testament in favor of Episcopacy, and some in favor 
of Independency; also a class of facts in favor of Pres- 
byterianism. In this way the equality of the clergy can 
be established. The only argument which Episcopacy 
can draw from the New Testament against this is the 
fact that the clergy generally were subordinate to the 
Apostles, which implies that there is nothing contra- 
dictory in Christianity itself to the idea of superiority 
on the part of some clergy over others. 

The argument for Presbyterianism would be to 
admit this, and also that such superiority of some ob- 
tained in the Church; asserting and maintaining, 
however, that the general genius of the New Testament 
is for the equality of the clergy and that this system 
has asserted its claims since the Reformation, which 
must be regarded as an advance of the former state. 
There is no other way of establishing Presbyterianism 
legitimately. It cannot be established in a jure divino 
way, that it originally came from God in the way of 

divine appointment, was subsequently abused and then 
‘ again restored. The only ground on which Presby- 
terianism: can be justified is by taking the genius 
of the New Testament, and then justify the change 
whichfso generally took place in favor of Presbyterian- 
ism at the Reformation. 

The episcopal, and even the papal system, were 
necessary before the Reformation; but after that room 
was made for the equality of the clergy and also for 
making account of the synod of Jerusalem, which is of 
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great force against the Independents. It serves to 
show what was the true form of Church consciousness. 
Then also the congregations at Jerusalem are spoken of 
as one Church, which could not be the case on the 
theory of Independeney. The whole bearing of Chris- 
tianity also is for a general Church. The argument 
against Independency lies properly in the idea of the 
Church, as expressed in the creed, ‘‘one, holy, catholic 
Church.’’ 

Properly understood, the difference between Presby- — 
terianism and Independency is much greater than that 
between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. A proper 
view of Presbyterianism makes room for faith in the 
Church, whereas Independency makes no room for any 
such faith. For it the Church cannot properly be a mys- 
tery. This is a valuable point. The elements of Pres- 
byterianism are as disjyecta membra in the New Testa- 
ment. The congregational system in this country is 
not Independency; it embodies many Presbyterian ele- 
ments, which is its salvation. 

The presbytery in the New Testament is the germ 
of three offices. One of the elders is chosen president. 
Soon this forms a permanent distinction. Hence the 
president becomes the bishop, as in the second cen- 
tury. In the second place we have ruling elders. 
Some wish to find this office in the New Testament. It 
is, however, of modern origin, yet the germ of it lies in 
the bench of elders, and there is no reason, in the na- 
ture of the case, why the functions of ruling and teach- 
ing should not be separated and bestowed upon different 
persons. There have been great controversies in the 
Presbyterian Church on this point. Dr. Breckenridge 
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insisted that ruling elders should lay their hands on in 
ordination. This argument is of force, if Presbyte- 
terianism is a fac simile of the New Testament relations, 
but not if we have to do with principles. In this way 
we get two offices, pastor and elder. It is a question 
of expediency how far these functions should be sepa- 
rated and placed in different hands. 

INDEPENDENCY.—This comes last in order. Each 
congregation is made to have full Church power. It is 
not identical with modern Congregationalism, which 
has its Associations and Consociations, endowed, how- 
ever, only with advisory power. Still in most cases 
their de facto is as strong as that of the General Assem- 
bly, though not in theory. They cannot unchurch 
any particular congregation, but they can exclude it 
from their Association, refuse to ordain any minister 
over it, etc. According to Independency each congre- 
gation should ordain its own officers, but in Congrega- 
tionalism the ordaining power is lodged with the Asso- 
ciation. This system took its rise with Brown in the 
sixteenth century, and was much opposed in the be- 
ginning, being regarded as fanatical. Brown himself 
abandoned it. 

The Independents appeal to facts in the New Testa- 
ment, affirming that the power comes from the people 
and that there is no single instance where the single 
congregations submitted to a more general power. 
They regard Independency to be best adapted to the 
genius of Christianity. They regard Independency in 
the Church as parallel with republicanism in the state, 
both being the product of the Gospel. They profess to 
draw their system directly from the Bible, but it 
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‘seems that they are governed by a certain scheme be- 
fore going to the Bible. 

In this system there is much that is plausible, and 
it appeals more powerfully than any other to the nat- 
ural principles in man. It is popular, especially in 
our own country and in our time. It has also a cer- 
tain amount of Biblical evidence in its favor. It is in 
vain to deny this fact. It is better to let these facts 
stand and admit that they cannot be brought under a 
universal form, from the simple fact that there was no 
such general system established at the time. There 
was a constitution of the Church in the Apostolic 
times. The Church had its ministers and officers, yet 
the whole state of the Church was embryonic, and 
hence it is not wise to be governed rigidly by these 
facts in the formation of a system of Church govern- 
ment. 

Admitting that certain facts in the New Testament 
coincide with Independency, it does not follow, how- 
ever, that this is the proper form of the Church. 
There may have been tendencies toward Independency, 
but this does not prove the point. The facts, how- . 
ever, have force against an opposite extreme. There 
are certain facts of an aristocratic character which 
stand opposed to an absolute democracy. There are 
also certain other facts of a democratic character which 
stand opposed to a hierarchy. Only in this way can 
we turn to proper account the disjecta membra of the 
New Testament. 

The difficulty is that all these opposite systems have 
claimed a jure divino authority, and have attempted to 
prove it in an absolute way from the facts of the New 
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Testament. There is an independence in the New 
Testament congregations, yet the individual congrega- 
tions held themselves responsible to the authority of 
the Apostles. This single fact is sufficient to over- 
throw such an Independency as that of Brown. The 
Church had a common centre in the twelve Apostles. 
Under them the congregations exercised self-govern- 
ment, and this power lay with the people and not with 
the office-bearers, as may be inferred from Paul’s 
direction to the Corinthians to oust the offenders. 
These facts must be admitted, and it is plain that 
they refute the idea of a jure dino Church govern- 
ment. This is now generally conceded, though a few 
still cling to the old idea of a divinely established 
form. There are but few learned men, however, who 
are bold to claim this authority for any form of Church 
government. This was the form, however, in which 
these systems all originally sought to be established. 
It is of great importance to get clear of this prejudice, 
and not feel ourselves bound by it. For only in this 
way can we make proper use of the New Testament 
facts, which are important in determining the proper 
form of Church government. The fragmentary notices 


* in the New Testament are all important, and when 


properly viewed are great helps. 

One evil from this mechanical view of the question 
is to sever the Bible from the Church and set them op- 
posite to each other. Independents pay no regard to 
the manner in which others understood the Bible. 
They show only how the Church went astray and that 
the practice of the Church differs from the facts of the 
New Testament. If we recognize that the Church has 
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an organizing power, we will not be troubled with this 
difference. In this way it is comparatively easy to get 
clear of Independency. All who have any respect for 
antiquity must renounce Independency. Viewing it in 
the light of common sense, the argument for Inde- 
pendency seems strong; but whenever common sense 
is permitted full sway, it leads to disrespect for an- 
tiquity. This should make a deep impression as re- 
gards the general correctness of public opinion, of com- 
mon sense conclusions. This serves to beget a whole- 
some distrust in independent judgment and private will. 

The true argument against Independency is drawn 
partly from the New Testament and partly from the 
idea of the Church. When we take the facts of the 
New Testament into connection with the Church and 
history, Independency cannot stand. We cannot have 
faith in the Church as a divine institution and hold 
Independency. With the adoption of Independency, 
the unity, catholicity and apostolicity of the Church 
necessarily fall. This is the chief objection to this 
system, that it destroys the attributes of the Church.: 
There is no room then at all for this system. It is ob- 
jected, why does not the Bible in direct terms state 
this view of the Church? This objection is plausible, 
but is so only on a wrong conception of the whole case. 
The article, ‘“I believe in the holy catholic Church,’’ 
grows out of the private confession, “Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.’’ To admit Inde- 
pendency is necessarily giving up the whole catholic 
idea of the Church. These two conceptions squarely 
contradict each other, and cannot possibly be brought 
to harmonize. To admit catholic ideas, it is necessary 
to reject Independency. 
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Beside the argument from the Bible and Church 
history, there is another argument from the genius of 
Christianity, or the idea of the Church, of which less 
account is made than its importance demands. It lies. 
in the nature of the case that there should be a close 
relation between the form and the substance; and that 
thus in one age one form is best adapted and in an- 
other age another form, according as the substance of 
the Church is different. We say then that we are not 
likely to make a proper use of the argument, unless we 
start with an apriori idea of the Church, which shall be 
answerable to her own objective nature as a divine in- 
stitution. Independency starts without any faith in 
the idea of the Church, and so its form is necessarily 
atomic. The Episcopalians reverse the order by affirm- 
ing that the constitution of the Church is to be deter- 
mined in an external manner without any reference to 
the idea of the Church. 

The form of the Church properly rests on its idea; 
hence the importance of having a proper idea of the 
Church. Our faith in the Church is conditioned by 
the mystery of the incarnation, and in this way the 
idea of the Church includes certain attributes as unity 
and holiness and others. Only after we have come to 
an agreement as to the idea of the Church are we pre- 
pared to settle the proper form of her constitution. 
The way will then’ be open for the question, whether 
the genius of the Church requires but one form or 
whether her constitution may change, as it has done? 
Then, admitting that there has been a reason for these 
different forms, we are prepared to ask, What will be- 
the last and best form? This question the Christian 
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world will not be prepared to answer until it has come 
to an agreement on the idea and attributes of the 


Church. 
Church Powers. 


The Church possesses more than moral power, and 
_of a vastly higher character. Some contend that the 
only power she possesses is moral power, and that any- 
thing higher belongs to the state. This is Erastianism, 
where the Church is subordinate to the state. But 
Christ has certainly placed power, real power, into 
the hands of the Church. ‘‘I will give unto thee the 
keys.’’ Indeed, it lies in the very nature of the 
Church, as a divine institution, that she should have 
this kind of power. On any other theory, Christianity 
becomes a mere moral power and Christ a mere teacher 
like Moses. There can be no organization without at 
least some power. In ordinary cases the power flows 
from the state, but in the Church it flows directly from 
the Church herself, as a deeper form of life than the state. 
Her power is human, but not the power of the old hu- 
manity but of something new, the new life through 
Christ Jesus. This has been felt by all who have any 
proper sense of what the Church is. 

Church power and civil power are independent of 
each other. The state in its proper idea is designed 
for educational purposes. It includes the internal life 
of man as well as the external. The distinction be- 
tween Church and state is not that the former has ref- 
erence to the internal life of man and the latter to the 
external. In the middle ages the Church was the 
foundation of all authority for the state. The Church 
and state cannot be kept entirely asunder, for both are 
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original and necessary forms for the development of 
our human life, though under different aspects. To 
make them simply externally related destroys both. 
The entire separation of Church and state is a con- 
tradiction, and can never be enforced in all details. 
They touch at innumerable points. In our country 
they are separated. Such a separation may be the best 
order of the present state of the world, although it is 
very questionable whether it is the last and the best re- 
lation between the two. When the two are entirely 
separated, it must result in tyranny on the one side or 
on the other. That an independence may exist on the 
part of both, there must be a tacit union; for in the 
end Christianity cannot permit any necessary form of 
life to lie entirely beyond its jurisdiction. In the end 
the two must become identical, though not the same. 
The Church rests on the spiritual side of our life; 
‘the state on the natural. The idea of the Church 
differs from the idea of the state; and so when they 
become identical even, there still must be relations 
which represent more particularly the Church, and 
others which represent more particularly the state. 
The problem of determining precisely the relation be- 
tween the Church and the state is a difficult one, 
as appears abundantly from history. It will not do to 
say that the order which may be best in the future 
would be best now. The best form now was not the 
best form in the middle ages. Then the Church had 
to have supremacy or be swallowed up by the state. 
The distinction between the Church and state made 
by Dr. Dick is not satisfactory. For spiritual matters 
have a temporal relation, and temporal matters have a 
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spiritual relation. There are always points where both 
have jurisdiction at the same time. Ecclesiastical offi- 
cers are often at the same time civil officers. In this 
country many citizens are members of the Church of 
Rome, holding allegiance to the Pope. If the Church 
and state should come into conflict, which authority is 
the higher with us? Ought Romanists to subordinate 
the spiritual to the civil authority? These questions 
have reference also to other denominations, although 
usually made a strong objection to Romanists alone. 
The objection against Romanists is that the religious 
authority is made higher than the civil. But this 
meets us in all forms of religion. The same is true 
with Presbyterianism with only this difference, as ta 
where the power is lodged. There is no room to object 
to the citizenship of Catholics on this ground. It is 
sometimes said that all power is lodged in Christ, and 
that great wrong is done when it is lodged in any 
human organization. The very idea of power, how- 
ever, requires an organ through which it shall be exer- 
cised, if it is not to be a mere abstraction. 

Power oF Dogma, or the power of the Church with 
reference to articles of faith. The Church of Rome 
claims the power of defining and settling the true 
sense of doctrines. She cannot err. A thing is not 
true because she asserts it, but she asserts it because it 
is true. This power lies in the very idea of the 
Church, and no sect can fully avoid the idea that the 
Church has the power of settling doctrines. The 
Church does not claim the power to originate doctrines, 
not even the Church of Rome, but only to define them, 
to say how they shall be understood. This idea comes 
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out prominently in the Romish Church, and by her 
exclusion of all other Churches more offensive. Yet 
the principle is the same; and it is well to see that the 
dogmatic power belongs to the Church. We do not 
avoid the difficulty by saying that the Church simply 
takes the doctrines from the Bible, but does not create 
them. In the end this is the same thing. 

Power oF OrRDINANCE.—This is the organizing power 
‘enacting rules, laws and canons. Without this power, 
no body politic can exist. The Church has the power 
of determining what is morally right. She may 
be too rigid or too lax. All denominations exercise 
this authority. If the Church has the right to exer- 
cise authority with reference to moral conduct, then 
also with reference to doctrine. The Church has also 
a right to create rites and ceremonies, at least to some 
extent. Yet regard should always be had to the genius 
of the Church. This right was claimed before the 
Reformation, and also to a great extent since. 

Rites and ceremonies stand in the same category 
with doctrines. The Church cannot originate doc- 
trines, nor can she compel man to obey them, as if 
they were from God, when they are not. Just as little 
has she the right to institute wilfully ceremonies. In 
the nature of the case, however, the constitution of the 
Church must be made manifest and reduced to form. 
The ceremonies cannot be taken from the New Testa- 
ment except in a very incidental way, like the doc- 
trines of the New Testament. Had it been the design 
of God to give us a full system of rites and ceremonies 
and doctrines, they would have been specified in a cat- 
egoric manner; but they arise from the life of the 
Church. 
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The Church assumed this power of appointing cere- 
monies very early. There are abuses in the Church of 
Rome, as it is admitted by that Church herself. At 
the Reformation the idea prevailed that the service re- 
quired much purification and curtailment, yet all ad- 
mitted that the Church had the potestas ordinans. There 
was a difference among the Reformers on this point. 
Some said that no rite, not commanded in the Bible, 
should be sanctioned. Others said that no rite, for- 
bidden and contradicted by the spirit of the Bible, 
should be sanctioned. The Church may go wrong in 
this matter, yet the right must be left to the prudence 
of the Church. That view by which rites are limited 
positively and negatively is narrow and Judaistical. 

Rites are valuable only as far as they represent the 
Church life. There is no room to condemn the customs 
of the second century. The sign of the cross is no 
superstition, properly speaking, but an expression of 
religious feeling. It belongs to the sphere of Christian 
fine’arts. Neither can we say that the ceremonies con- 
nected with Christian baptism are necessarily supersti- 
tious. They do not vitiate the ordinance. Even our 
form, ‘‘I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’’ is not commanded in 
the New Testament, yet who would doubt its propriety 
on that account. It is no more wrong for the minister 
to make the sign of the cross at baptism than it is for 
parents to come before the altar with the child. 

There is no superstition in kneeling at the altar 
when receiving the sacrament. The early Christians 
soon adopted standing or kneeling as an act of worship. 
To partake of the sacrament is an act of worship, 
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the highest act, and so it is proper and right that it 
should be taken in a befitting posture. It is no ob- 
jection that the Apostles had not this feeling, for they had 
not as yet a full apprehension of Christ. To consider 
their feeling at the institution of the Supper as the 
proper measure for all times is to lose sight altogether 
of the living character of Christianity and to confine 
ourselves to the letter and forget the spirit. 

Power or Disciptinge.—The Church has the right 
to exercise the power of the keys, i. e., discipline. 
Discipline carries with it a real power. It is’ not a 
mere declarative act. The foundation of this power is 
in the words of Christ, “‘I will give unto thee the 
keys.’’ Can we say that if a man is condemned by 
God, but absolved by the Church, that he is also 
absolved by God? When all is right this is the case. 
The power of the keys is attended with the same 
difficulty as that which exists between the ideal and 
the actual Church. The force of the outward act of 
condemnation and absolution depends on certain con- 
ditions, which are supposed to be present; hence the 
tendency always of making Church censure and abso- 
* lution mere declarative acts. But it is not in this way 
that the outward and the inward are related, as the 
case is presented in the New Testament. The relation 
between the two is inward. The external act is not 
superfluous, because the internal act is not present. 

The Church does her part with the feeling that the 
internal act is present. We must have the feeling that 
the Church censure and absolution are not mere cere- 
monies. God speaks through these. The Church is 
the organ of God. There may be just as much power 
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in the absolution of the Church as in the words of Christ 
to the woman, ‘‘Daughter, thy sins are forgiven thee.’” 
This power of absolution has been claimed by the 
Church from the beginning. At present the power of 
discipline is retained, but the power of absolution is 
generally denied, except as a mere declarative act. In 
the Lutheran Church provision is made for penance 
and absolution, and also in the Reformed Church. We 
have lost, however, so much the sense of sacramental 
power that we have not any longer even the declaration 
of absolution. The Church has this power of absolu- 
tion. Absolution is the official pronouncing of God’s 
mercy on the supposition, of course, of penitence in the 
subject of absolution. 
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ABSOLUTION and confession, 366, 460. 

Adam, 205; consequence of the sin of, 217. 

Adoption, 312. 

Anabaptists, 54. 

Angels, 168; employment of, 171, 174; guardian, 172; 
fallen, 172. 

Apollinarianism, 241. 

Apostasy, 324. 

Arianism, 107, 112, 114, 116, 130, 240. 

Arminianism, 139, 150, 210. 

Art and Christianity, 250, 376, 459. 

Ascension, Christ’s, 271; and resurrection, 274. 

Assurance, 294, 301. 

Atheism, impossibility of, 64. 

Atonement, relation to, 156; a human necessity, 259. 

Attributes, division of God’s, 71; of Christ, 118; of the 
Holy Ghost, 135; of God’s knowledge, 82; of angels, 
170; of the Church, 427. 


BAPTISM of Christ, 248; and remission of sin, 263, 284; 
the purpose of, 285, 288; and justification, 300, 308; . 
completion of, 365, 582; of the Holy Ghost, 375; 
form of, 375; mode of, 377; subjects of, 382; admin- 
istration of, 387; lay, 388; blessings of, 389; faith 
in, 390. 

Baptismal grace, 288, 394, 390. 

Baptistic principle, 386, 405. 

Bible, 49; as a rule of faith, 55, 252; and the Church, 56; 
authenticated by the Trinity, 111. 

Body restored by the resurrection, 338, 347; soul perfects 
the future state of, 341. 

CALVIN, 146, 156, 163, 188, 288, 294, 397. 

Canon, 49. 

Causes, final, 83. 
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Catholicity of the Church, 428, 434. 

Chance, 186. 

Christ, divinity of, 115; pre-existence of, 117; divine name 
of, 117; divine work of, 120; divine worship of, 121; 
prophetical office of, 123, 249; priestly office of, 124, 
252, 396; kingly office of, 125; a necessity, 130; the 
centre of the world, 133, 221; satisfying for sin, 225; 
extent of mediatorial work of, 231; as Messiah es- 
tablished, 236, 238; person of, 239; human nature of, 
241; wills of, 212; offices of, 247; baptism of, 248; 
intercession of, 254, 261, 323; necessary death of, 
259; Church and the real presence of, 263, 397; hu- 
miliation of, 264; descent into hades, 267; exalta- 
tion of, 267; resurrection of, 268, 329, 335; ascension 
of, 271; at God’s right hand, 274; as judge, 351. 

Christianity, evidences of, 20; the absolute religion, 38; 
a new life, 61; and Mohammedanism, 238; sacra- 
mental side of, 403, 460. 

Ceremonies, introduction of, 458. 

Church, 422; life of, 37; infallibility of, 39, 431, 442; and 
the Bible, 56, 358; doctrine of Trinity developed by, 
107, 1138; continues the offices of Christ, 251, 271, 280; 
and individual judgment, 252; priestly office of, 255; 
and Christ’s real presence, 263, 285, 397; authenti- 
cates Christ’s resurrection, 270; medium of absolu- 
tion and confession, 366, 460; doctrine of, 422; as an 
article of faith, 424; attributes of, 427; the body of 
Christ, 430; object of, 431; government of, 437, 454; 
and state, 432, 455; visible unity, 441; powers of 
dogma, 457; of ordinance, 458; of discipline, 460; 
idea of, 425, 454; ideal and real, 426. 

Christology, 244. 

Circumcision, 363. — 

Clergy, equality of, 447. 

Confirmation, 364; completes baptism, 382. 

Confession and absolution, 366; private, 368. 

Conscience, 317; erring, 319; rule of, 319; peace of, 320. 

Consciousness, 58, 317, 326. 
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Consubstantiation, 398. 
Conversion, 289. 

Covenant of Works, 202, 208; and merit, 203; penalty, 208; 
promise of, 212; seals to, 213; in force, 216, 223. 
Covenant of grace, necessity of, 219; condition of, 222; 

promises to Christ, 227. 
Council of Nice, 112, 114, 240. 
Creation, 163; one act, 167, 183. 


DEATH and sin, 180, 208; spiritual, 210; eternal, 212; So- 
cinian view of Christ’s, 258 ; of Christ typified, 259 ; 
of saints, 325; soul’s activity after, 329, 334; salva- 
tion after, 336. 

Decrees of God, 138; reasonable, 153; conditioned, 155; 
preterition, 159 ; relation to providence, 192. 

Defects in natural and moral world, 86, 349. 

Demonic possessions, 175. 

Depravity of man, 210, 218. 

Distinctions a necessity, 154, 161. 

Docetism, 119, 240. 


EARTH and planets, relation of, 168. 

Ebionitism, 114, 119, 240. 

Effusion, 381. 

Election, 151; relation to atonement, 156; and backsliding, 
158 ; and perseverance of saints, 321. 

Episcopacy, 442; apostolic origin, 445. 

EKuthychianism, 38, 241. 

Evidence, external, 23; internal, 39; of Christianity, 20. 

Evil accounted for, 89. 

Exaltation of Christ, 267. 

Extreme unction, 371. 


FALL the result of man’s free choice, 150, 204; of angels, 
172; and its consequences, 196, 201; and God’s 
knowledge, 196, 204; preceded by redemption, 221. 

Faith, rule of, 252; necessary for redemption, 222, 287; 
defined, 293; and justification, 298, 300, 305; in 
Christ, 303; and good works, 306; related to bap- 
tism, 390. 

Final judgment, 274. 
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Foreknowledge and predestination, 153. 

Free will of man, 160; of our first parents, 179; and provi- 
dence, 186, 188; and God’s power, 187, 193; and the 
fall, 204. 

GNOSTICISM, 114, 240, 248. 

Good Works, 316; merit of, 256; and faith, 306; and re- 
ward, 309; not perfect, 317. 

Gospel, success of, 33; completes revelation, 251; object 
of the law and the, 354. 

God, idea of, 64; existence of, 65, 67, 69, 224; eternity of, 
74; spirituality of, 75; unity of, 76; immensity of, 
77; immutability of, 79; knowledge of, 81; wisdom 
of, 82; power of, 84, 187; goodness of, 88; justice of, 
91; truth and faithfulness of, 98; holiness of, 100; 
Christ equal with, 129; decrees of, 138; world de- 
pendent and derived from, 163; permitting sin, 189. 

Grace, baptismal, 288, 294, 390; external means of, 352; 
in the Lord’s Supper, 403; sacramental, 284. 

HADES, 266; descent into, 335; and sheol, 331. 

Heaven a state, 272; before and after the resurrection, 
328; the place of the resurrection state, 340; after 
judgment, 352. 

Hell a locality, 174. 

Hegelianism, 149, 180; and sin, 199, 214. 

Holiness, sin not necessary to, 180; of the Church, 430. 

Heresy and schism, 433. 

Holy Ghost, 133; personality of, 136; and mystical union, 

; 291; office of, 292; and means of grace, 285; work 
of, 323. 

Humanity union with the Godhead, 132; and Adam, 205; 
foundation of Messiah, 236, 239, 242 ; of Christ, 241, 
243, 291; completed, 244, 279; has need of the three- 
fold office of Christ, 248. 

Hypostatical union, 242, 38, 130, 291, 265. 

INSPIRATION, 48. 

Incarnation, time and place of, 61; reveals the Trinity, 
108; truth resting on, 128; the only miracle, 28; and 
the creation of man, 176; fulfillment of Jewish the- 
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oeracy, 227; and final judgment, 275; Christ’s rela- 
tion to the world before and after, 279; necessity 
of, 284. 

Independency, 450; objections to, 453. 

Infallibility of the Church, 39, 481, 442; of conscience, 
319; papal, 442, 457. 

Intermediate state, 209, 328; mode of existence in, 336, 
339; a state of probation, 342, 

Intercession of Christ, 254, 261; enforced by the Church, 
255; object of, 262; and perseverance of saints, 323. 

Infants, salvation of, 353; baptism, 382. 

Image of God, 176, 278. 

Imputation of original sin, 204, 217; of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, 226. 

Immortality, 170, 181, 326, 345; by means of the tree of 
life, 199, 208, 213, 215; arguments for, 326; state of, 
328; and resurrection, 333, 344. 

Immersion, 378, 380. 


JEWISH nation and the Messiah, 233. 

Judgment, 274, 349; object of, 350; and resurrection, 350. 

Justification, 295; and faith, 298, 300; and baptism, 300, 
308; parts of, 302; and sanctification, 295, 307, 313; 
fruits of, 308. 


LANGUAGE, first, 178. 

Law not annulled, 223; of God, 316. 

Liturgy, value of, 359, 415, 420; and worship, 411; intro- 
duction of, 410, 418 ; objection to, 420. 

Lord’s Prayer, 421. 

Lord’s Supper, 391; a continuous sacrifice, 255, 396; and 
regeneration, 285; real presence, 394, 397, 402; 
Zwinglian view of, 400; amystery, 393, 403; posture 
of communicant, 406, 459; the cup and the laity in, 
398. 

MAN , independence of, 87; actions conditioned, 139; free 
agency of, 144, 147; fall of, 150, 204; creation of, 
176 ; original state of, 179, 196; expulsion, 202; tree 
of good and evil for development of, 206, 214; de- 
pravity of, 210, 218; relation to nature, 253. 
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Matter and form in creation, 165. 

Manicheanism, 114, 211. 

Marriage, sacrament of, 370. 

Mass, idolatry of, 394. 

Mediator and obedience, 224; a representative, 230; Christ 

the, 248. 

Mediatorial Kingdom, 277. 

Merit and works, 203; of morality, 207: of faith, 217; of 
good works, 256. 

Messiah, conception of, 232; foundation in humanity, 236, 
239, 242; two points of the idea, 235. 

Messiahship of Christ established, 236, 238. 

Miracles defined, 24; elements of, 26; value of, 29; show- 
ing Christ’s relation to the world, 279. . 

Ministers as priests, 257; position in public worship, 415. 

Morality, idea of, 15; of original man, 179; merit of, 207; 
related to law, 316. 

Moral government and providence, 195; and final judg- 
ment, 349. 

Mohammedanism, 29, 41, 76, 238, 428. 

Monothelism, 242. 

Mystical union, 290; through Christ’s humanity, 291; con- 

: ditioned by faith, 293 ; and justification, 295. 


NESTORIANIS®, 388, 241, 245. 
Nice, Council of, 136, 240. 


OFFICES of Christ, 247. 
Orders, sacrament of, 369. 


PAPAOY, 488; vicegerent of Christ, 441; and infallibility, 
442, 457. 

Paradise and heaven, 328. 

Patripassianism, 114, 240. 

Pelagianism, 284, -315, 384. 

Penance, sacrament of, 365. 

Perpetuity of the Church, 4380. 

Perseverance of saints, 321. 

Person of Christ, 239; faith rests on the, 244; communica- 
tion of properties in the, 245. 
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Personality of God, 73; of Holy Ghost, 134. 

Plan, how God accomplishes His, 83; two conceptions of, 
141; God’s general, 160; of God and the fall, 204. 

Power, limitation of God’s, 85, 187; display of, 88; free 
will and God’s, 193. 

Prayer, 408; and providence, 194; means to sanctification, 
315. 

Preterition, decree of, 159. 

Predestination, 148; relation to knowledge, 153. 

Presbyterianism, 446. 

Priest, Christ’s office as, 124, 252, 395; two functions of the 
office of, 254; ministers as, 257; the superior, 258. 

Prophecy, 30; three periods of, 250. 

Prophets, Christ compared with, 123; types of Christ, 248. 

Procession and generation, 113. 

Probation, second, 161, 328; of Adam, 207; of Christ, 228; 
in the intermediate state, 342. 

Providence, 182; and chance, 186; and free will, 186, 188, 
193; special, 191; and prayer, 194; means to sancti- 
fication, 315. 

RATIONALISM, 131; and the Messiah, 236. 

Reason, 12; and Christ, 249; and resurrection, 344. 

Reconciliation by Christ’s death, 260. 

Redemption, God’s wisdom in, 83; universal, 143; limited 
in realization, 157; implied in the world’s plan, 219, . 
224; application of, 281; and faith, 287; implies in- 
fant baptism, 385. 

Regeneration and conversion, 289; objective and subject- 
ive in, 293; point of, 304. 

Religious instinct, 155. 

Resurrection of Christ, 268; and the ascension, 274; and 
the death of saints, 325; time between death and, 
330; in the Old Testament, 333, 344; completes sal- 
vation, 329, 335, 337; restores the body, 338, 347; dis- 
tinction between intermediate state and, 340; at 
Christ’s coming, 342; and immortality, 333, 344; of 
the wicked, 346; and judgment, 350; related to bap- 
tism, 390. 
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Religion, principle of, 17; subjects of, 42; dispensation of,. 
60; and art, 250. 

Reprobation, 159; a practical doctrine, 162. 

Revelation defined, 12; and science, 40; of truth, 98; com- 
pleted by the Gospel, 251. 

Rites, use and abuse, 377, 458. 

Roman Church, 29, 54, 56; errors of founded on truth, 263; 
supremacy of, 440. 

Reward of good works, 309. 

Righteousness, ground of, 297; principle of, 305. 

SABELLIANISM, 240. 

Sacraments, illustrated by the trees of Eden, 213, 215, 361; 
true idea of, 216, 285; efficacy of, 268, 363, 397; and 
the Word of God, 284; means to sanctification, 315; 
definition of, 359; mystery of, 360, 393; number of, 
364, 372, 405; corresponding to the world, 373; seal 
in, 402; relation to Christianity, 403. 

Sacramental grace, 284. 

Sacrifice, the Lord’s Supper a continuous, 255; correspond- 
ence between Christ’s death and the Old Testament, 
260. 

Sanctification and justification, 295, 307, 310, 313; and the 
Church, 483. ; 

Salvation, personality of Holy Ghost necessary to, 137; 
Word of God not sufficient, 283; completed by the 
resurrection, 329, 335; of the dead, 336; of infants, 
353; and the Church, 483. 

Satan tempting our first parents, 200. 

Scientia media, 139, 82. 

Schism, 433, fallacy of, 436. 

Scripture, credibility of, 23. 

Sects, 434. ‘ 

Sheol and hades, 331; condition of the righteous and the 
wicked in, 332. 

Sin and holiness, 180, 197; and death, 208; God permit- 
ting, 189; imputation of, 204, 217; Christ satisfying 
for, 225; relation to the universe, 253; and baptism, 
2638. 
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Socialism and Christianity, 482. 

Socinianism, 116, 130, 258. 

Space and time, relation of, 78; belong to eternity, 141; 
in creation, 164; relation to angels, 171; in the in- 
termediate state, 330, 332. 

Surety, Christ as, 221. 

Symbols, use of, 376. 

TEXT, rules for settling, 51. 

Theology defined, 9; ground of, 11; sources of, 12. 

Tradition, catholic, 35; respect for, 56; value of, 57, 114. 

Transubstantiation, 393. 

Trinity, doctrine of, 103; developed by the Church, 107, 
113; distinction of persons in, 112; extremes of, 114. 

UBIQUITY, 246, 399. 

Unitarianism, 106, 116, 121, 130. 

Universalist’s view of final judgment, 276. 

Unity of God, 76; of the Church, 427, 441. 

VIRGIN MARY, 61, 152, 201. 

WILLS of Christ, 242. 

Woman’s part in the fall, 201. 

Worship of Christ, 121; of the Holy Ghost, 136; of Christ’s 
human nature, 247; liturgical, 413; requisites of pub- 
lic, 415, 420. 

World, the relation of the dead to the, 337. 

Word of God, 282, 353; and the sacraments, 284; power of, . 
287; means to sanctification, 314; rule of conscience, 
319; preached, 356; Church and the, 358. 


ZWINGLIAN view of the Lord’s Supper, 400. 
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